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TO TRE EDITOR OF THE UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


S1r—In the “ Memoir of Samuel Forde, a Cork Artist,’ which appeared 
in your last number, it is stated by the writer, that he fears “the reliefs of 
Forde’s ‘ design for a monument’ are lost.” I am glad, for the sake of 
art, and of the memory of our gifted countryman, that I can contradict this. 


These beautiful works—the artist's only efforts in sculpture—are not lost. 


They are in excellent preservation, and in the safe keepmg of one who 
knows their value. 


At the sale of the effects of the late Mr. George Paine, of Cork, they 


were bought up by the auctioneer, Mr. M‘Donnell, and from bim fF pur- 
chased them about three years since. 


I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 


Samvuet H. Menntce, Clerk. 
Ballintemple, Cork, March 16, 1845, 
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Tue first and second parts of Mr. 
Petrie’s long-expected Essay on the 
Irish Round Towers are at length be- 
fore us. The essay was originally sent 
in to the Royal Irish Academy, upwards 
of ten years ago, and was confined to a 
simple exposition of the Christian ori- 
gin and ecclesiastical uses of the towers, 
matters regarding which it is really 
difficult to conceive how there ever 
could have existed a doubt ; since the 
first authentic historical notice we 
have hitherto had on the subject, de- 
signates them “church towers,” and 
the people of the country, in their na- 
tive tongue, have never called them 
any thing else than “ belfries.”" Add 
to this, that they are never found ex- 
cept in connection with Christian ec- 
clesiastical foundations—that they are 
edifices of stone and lime—in several 
instances bearing the emblems of Chris- 
tianity, and manifestly of the same 
style of building with the adjoining 
churches, where the ancient churches 
remain, and it will, perhaps, appear 
more singular that the question should 
have been deemed debateable, than 
that Mr. Petrie should have solved it, 
as he did, in the compass of his origi- 
nal short essay. 

But in giving the question, for the 
first time, its full and final solution— 
showing that the towers were regular 
parts and members of those aggrega- 
tions of characteristic buildings which 
constituted the early ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments of this country—Mr. Pe- 
trie found himself engaged among 
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other subjects of inquiry, till now 
wholly undreamt of, and infinitely 
more interesting to the philosophic an- 
tiquary than any refutation of the 
false theories of the towers, or any 
demonstration, however complete, of 
their real origin and uses. He, there- 
fore, passed from the specific demon- 
stration of these portions of our early 
Christian architecture, to a general 
investigation of the whole subject, 
which is unquestionably the richest 
and most interesting field of inquiry 
that modern research has discovered, 
in connection with the spread of 
Christianity in the west of Europe, 
giving us an insight, altogether un- 
hoped-for, into the lives and habits of 
our early ecclesiastics, and into the 
state of arts and letters in Ireland, 
during the six centuries preceding the 
Anglo-Norman invasion. The mag- 
nitude of this inquiry accounts for the 
length of time that has elapsed since 
the communication of the original 
paper, as well as for the bulk to which 
the work, in its complete state, has 
swollen; for the present volume, con- 
sisting of about five hundred quarto 
pages, contains only two of the 
three parts into which the entire 
essay is now divided; and of which 
the third still remains to be pub- 
lished. 

The anxiety of the public to be ac- 
quainted with the solution of the ori- 
ginal question has latterly manifested 
itself in a degree of impatience which, 
however unreasonable on the part of 
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382 Petrie's Round Towers. [April, 
fonad Gempul mon Tuama Gnene, 7 4 clapzteac. 
eG exircopur.—quyews yn Chprco. 


That is, 


“ A.D. 964. Cormac O’Killen, of the Hy-Fiachia Aine, coarb of SS. Kieran, 
Cummin, and Cronan, who built the great church and cloicteach of Tuam Graine ; 
a@ man, wise, aged, and a bishop, slept in Christ.” 


Saprenr 7 reney 


Of about the same date is the great 
cloigteach of Clonmacnoise, the foun- 
dation of which is referred to Fergall 
O’Rourke, one of the princes of 
Breiffny, who died a.p. We 
now extract from a translation by 
the celebrated Duald Mac Firbis, 
from the registry of Clonmacnoise, 


Mac Firbis, it will be recollected, 
was the greatest native Irish anti- 
quary of his day, and made the 
translation, from which Mr. Petrie 
gives this extract, for Sir James 
Ware, the most distinguished Anglo- 
Irish antiquary—if we except Mr. 
Petrie himself—who has yet lived :— 


a work of the fourteenth century. 


* And the same O’Ruairk of his devotion towards y® church undertook to repair 
those churches, and keep them in reparation during his life upon his own chardges, 
and to make a Causey, or Togher from y* place called Cruan na Feadh to Jubhar Co- 
naire, and from Jubhar to the Loch ; and the said Fergal did perform it, together with 
all other promises y‘ he made to Cluain, and the repayring of that number of Chapels 
or Cells, and the making of that Causey, or Togher, and hath for a monument built a 
small steep castle or steeple, commonly called in Irish Claicthough, in Cluain, as a 
memorial of his own part of that Cemetarie: and the said Fergal hath made all 
those cells before specified in mortmain for him and his heirs to Cluain ; and thus was 
the sepulture of the O’Ruairks bought.” 


Coming now to the eleventh cen- 
tury, we have the record of the 
building of no less than thirty-two 
different cloigtheachs, by King Brian 


MacLiags life of that monarch, a co- 
temporaneous work, of which a frag- 
ment is preserved among the Irish 
MSS. of Trinity College. 


Boru. Mr. Petrie now extracts from 


“ Balajy 00 cumoay50j> cealla 7 ecalya, 7 DO ponca Dajmljac, 
acuy clojycty5), NTI.” 


“Sy him were founded cells and churches, and were made daimliacs, and cloic- 
theachs, and duirtheachs in it” [Ireland]. 


And again :— 


“jr e Bryan Tic .ujj. mamyrcpeaca ejten aydme 7 eallaé 7 
feaponn amac; 7 04. Clojctead Gcat; 7 7 Lay plo Dajn5pead an 
G-Cfd porca; 7 IT TW 4 nn Gucad yloynnte apn cur, 7 DCUThada 
720 na yloinnte, 7 DO pUNHE cpycaspecc caca Tualte, 7 Fada THyCa 
ced; 7 IT HW 4 Yon po bh-oypnead Zpada flaca, 7 Fld, 7 eclay). 
Jr e Bran umoppa nac Gapod epa yon ealadayn O oyoce a 5e)- 
neatilays co h-oydce a bar.” 

“Tt is Brian that gave out seven monasteries, both furniture, and cattle, and land ; 
and thirty-two cloictheachs ; and it is by him the marriage ceremony was confirmed ; 
and it is during his time surnames were first given, and territories [were allotted] to 
the surnames, and the boundaries of every lordship and cantred was fixed; and it is 
in his time the degrees of chief, and poet, and ecclesiastic were appointed. It is Brian 
also that never refused science from the night of his birth to the night of his death.” 


And again, in the twelfth century, 


book of music and hymns of the 
we have a similar record of the foun- 


Cathedral Church of Armagh, pre- 


dation of many cloigtheachs, by Donogh 
O’Carroll, King of Argiall, now 
Oriel, comprising parts of the coun- 
ties of Armagh and Lowth. It is from 
an entry inan ancient antiphonary, or 


served in Ussher’s collection of MSS. 
in the same splendid depository of 
these authentic remains of Celtic an- 
tiquity. The Irish text is too long 
for quotation. 
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“ Kalend. Javaar. v. ferit, lun. 2. Anno Domini m. c.lex. A prayer for Donn- 
chady O'Carrol, supreme king of Airgiall, by whom were made the book of Cxoe na 
n-Apstal at Louth, and the chief books of the order of the year, and the chief books 
of the mass. It was this great king who founded the entire monastery both [as to] 
stone and wood, and gave territory and land to it, for the prosperity of his soul, in 
honour of [SS.] Paul and Peter. By him the church throughout the land of Oirghiall 
was reformed, and a regular hishoprick was made, and the church was placed under 
the jurisdiction of the bishop In his time titles were received, and the marriage 
[ceremony] was assented to, and churches were founded, and temples and clotetheachs 
were made, and monasteries of monks, and canons, and nuns were re~-edified, and 
nemheds were made, These are especially the works which he performed, for the 
prosperity fof his soul] and reign, in the land of Airghiall, namely, the monastery of 
monks on the bank of the Boyne [both as to} stone and wooden furniture, and books, 
and territory and land, in which [monastery] there are one hundred monks and three 
hundred conventuals, and the monastery of canons of Termann Feichin, and the mo- 
nastery of nuns, and the great church of 7'ermana Fheicin, and the church of Lepadk 


Feichin, and the church of * * * .” 


And finally, even so late as the thir- 
teenth century, we have the founda- 
tion of the cloigtheach of Annadown, 


« A.D. 1238. 
« A.D. 1238. 


But, it may be said, you have not 
yet proved that the cluigtheach was the 
round tower, and although the people 
of the country invariably give to the 
remaining round towers that designa- 
tion, it does not follow that they may 
not be mistaken, or that the name 
“ cloigtheach,” bell-house, may not have 
been imposed on these pagan edifices 


in the county of Galway, recorded in 
the Annals of the Four Masters. 


Glojcceac Ganajss Din DO Denar’. 


The Cloigtheach of Eanach duin was erected. ” 


after the original cloigtheachs had dis- 
appeared. Well, supposing, for ar- 
gument’s sake, that we must prove 
the eloigtheach to be a round tower by 
other evidence, it is at hand. 

And first, the bell-house was an 
edifice of stone. This appears from 
a singular effect of lightning, recarded 
by the Four Masters, a.p. 1121 :— 


“Cloycteac Thelca H jonmajnoe jn Orpayce To*olusze DO caojft- 
cel, azur cloc co Zen ay an cclojcteach iyIn, co po mapbh 
me lem) ym cll.” 


“A.D. 1121. 


The cloicteach of Telchonimaine (Tullamain) in Ossory split by 


lightning, and a stone, which flew out of the cloicteach there, killed a youth who was 


reading in the church.” 


Secondly, it was a lofty edifice. 
Thus, in the Life of Christ, pre- 
served in the Zeabhar Breac, which 
is unquestionably older than the 


eleventh century, the following allu- 
sion to the height of the towers oc- 
curs in relation to the star which 
guided the Eastern kings to Bethlehem: 


*Tanie japum wo) Ha .y- my FU yy. la; 7 DD ba heaps) 
Wa cloyctech h-j pemajno,’—Fol. 60, a, a. 


“It [the star] came afterwards a journey of the twelve months in twelve days; and 


it was higher than a cloicthech before us.” 


Thirdly, it stood apart from the 
church, as may appear not only from the 
separate enuineration of daimleacs, or 
stone churches, and cloigtheachs above 
cited, but from very numerous other in- 
stances cited by Mr. Petrie, and par- 
ticularly froin the following passages, 
of which the first is from the 


ancient Irish tale entitled “ The 
Wanderings of Maeldun’s Canoe,” a 
tract of very high antiquity, of which 
copies are preserved in the library of 
Trinity College, in the British Mu- 
seum, and in the Royal Irish Aea- 
demy :—- 
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“ Maelduin was of the Eoganacht Ninais as to his origin. His father was Ailel 
Acher Agha, a mighty man and goodly hero, and lord of his own tribe. A young 
nun, and [who was] the Ban-airchinneach of a church of nuns, was his mother. In 
this manner, then, was he begotten. On one occasion, the King of Eoganacht set out 
to prey and spoil many territories, and Ailell Acher Agha in his company, and they 
encamped in a certain mountain. There was a church of nuns near that place, i. e. 
Kildare, at this day. At midnight, when all remained quiet within the camp, Ailell 
went to the church, and this was the time when the Ban-airchenneck came [out] to 
ring the bell of the church for midnight prayer. She met Ailell, and Ailell took her 
to him,” &c. 


The second is from a prophecy as- 


seventh century, and preserved in a 
cribed to St. Moling, who livedin the 


MS. of the twelfth. 


“Copban caspipze ap Dajsp5e PoNNA, 
Copba Gonna an Zlarr inne, 
Conbapn clocéj5e Or cella, 

WNypap ella ajrlynze.” 


“ Until rocks grow upon brown oaks, 
Until boisterous waves be on green pools, 
Until cloictheachs be [placed] over churches, 
This vision shall not prove delusive.” 


Fourthly, the cloigtheachwas anedi- singular a confirmation of the truth 


fice of one dimension ; and its height 
was such as, compared with the peri- 
miter of the church to which it was 
attached, gives exactly the height 
of the remaining round towers, where 
the original churches remain, for us 


of Mr. Petrie’s theory by actual mea- 
surement, that we must give the ori- 
ginal Irish, as well as Mr. O’Donovan’s 
translation. The law, it will be ob- 
served, first prescribes the dimensions 
and cost of building the daimhliag, or 


to refer to in making the calculation. 
This appears from an exceedingly 
curious extract from a MS. treatise 
on the Brehon Laws, remaining in 
Trinity College library. It is so 


stone church, and the deirteach or 
wooden oratory. It then proceeds to 
prescribe the dimensions of the cloic- 
theach in the following exceedingly 
curious and interesting passage :— 


* Jn cloyctech: 4 jchoup pre Do GOMUY, 4 GOMUT TIDE fle h-séoup 
IH Daymljas fle 1-4 CUGSPUMADE, 7 JH IMApicpayd 4 Ga af a Fas, 7 apa 
leGed i Djathljaz O TIN IMach O choGorhur In cloctIZe Imad, ITA [Ya- 
Zajl yIDE fle ajpivde Jy cloctIZe ; 7 Da play jmapicpayd ajpi,. 1. apt aypoe 
1n clocajxe PT IH Dajmlas, Ir comon los py, NH cuGcpUuMa loZIDeEETA 
TIN 00 Gabajpc ap jn cloctech.” 


“ The cloictheach : its base to be measured ; that'again to be measured with the base of 
the daimhliag for [determining] its proportions; and the excess of the length and breadth 
of the daimhliag over it [i. e.] over the measurement of the cloictheach, that is the 
rule for the height of the cloictheach ; and if there should be an excess, i. e. in the 
height of the cloictheach compared with the diamhliag, which is of equal price with it, 


a proportionate excess of price is to be paid for the cloictheach,” 


“ For example,” says Mr. Petrie, “the 
cathedral church at Glendalough, as it 
appearsto have been originally con- 
structed—for the present chancel seems an 
addition of later time—was fifty-five feet, 
in length and thirty-seven feet in breadth 
giving a perimeter of 184 feet. If from 
this we subtract the circumference of the 
tower, at the base, or foundation, which 
is fifty-two feet, we shall have a remainder 
of 132 feet, as the prescribed height for 
the latter. And such, we may well be- 


lieve, was about the original height of this 
structure; for, to its present height of 
110 feet, should be added from fifteen to 
eighteen feet for its conical roof, now 
wanting, and perhaps a few feet at its 
base, which are concealed by the accu- 
mulation of earth around it. In cases of 
churches having a chancel as well as 
nave, the rule, thus understood, seems 
equally applicable; for example, the 
church of Iniscaltra gives a perimeter of 
162 feet, from which deducting forty-six 
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feet, the circumference of the tower, we 
have 116 feet asthe prescribed height of 
the latter; which cannot be far from the 
actual original height of the tower; for, 
to its present height of eighty feet must 
be added ten or twelve feet for the upper 
story, which is now wanting, fifteen feet 
for its conical roof, and a few feet for a 
portion concealed at its base.” 


These evidences, demonstrating ir- 
resistably as they do, that the material, 
the form, the size, and the situation 
of the cloigtheach were precisely those 
of the existing round towers, are 
altogether new, and would, if necessary, 
abundantly establish the identity in- 
sisted on, without relying at all on the 
fact of this name, cloigtheachs having 
been immemorially applied to the round 
towers by the people of the country. 
But while these new proofs lay hid, as, 
till their discovery by Mr. Petrie, they 
have done, in the recesses of our ma- 
nuscript libraries, this use of the 
word cloigtheach was the sole avail- 
able piece of evidence on the point 
in question. Hence, the reader 
will understand how essential it 
was to the arguments of those who 
desired to disprove the Christian 


origin of the towers, to dispute, to 
deny, or explain away this appella- 


tion. And, first, it was generally ex- 
plained away by supposing that some 
of the old pagan towers had been 
adapted as belfries by the monks who 
built near them, and that the name 
had thence come to be applied to 
them all; but this was a theory 
which, independent of its intrinsic 
improbability, was highly unsuitable 
for those who knew that to admit 
these to be the cloigtheachs of our an- 
nals, would be to admit their constant 
treatment by our oldest writers as 
ordinary ecclesiastical buildings. They, 
therefore, suggested that the name 
had only recently come to the towers, 
after the disappearance of the belfries 
mentioned in the annals, which they 
alleged to have been of wood. But 
the inconvenience of this theory was 
very great ; for it asked you to sup- 
pose that no remains anywhere existed 
of the ecclesiastical cloigtheachs, com- 
monly mentioned in the annals ;_ while 
remains every where existed, on ecclesi- 
astical sites, of buildings popularly 
called cloigtheachs, which you suppose 
the annalists to have overlooked. Val- 
lancey, therefore, set the example of 
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boldly denying that the name borne by 
the existing towers was cloigtheach at 
all. ‘* The name they bear,” said he, 
‘is cuileagh, of which cloigtheach is 
only a corruption ;” and then out of 
cuilcagh he manufactured the unknown 
word gul-kak, out of which, through 
spurious Oriental equivalents, he ex- 
tracted the supposed meaning of “ An- 
nouncer of Festivals.” This went 
down very well for the time, espe- 
cially as Vallancey boldly referred to 
O’Brien’s Irish Dictionary, as his au- 
thority for alleging that cluigtheach was 
a corruption of cuileagh, by which 
latter name the towers in some districts 
in the south of Ireland are really 
known. But what O’Brien says is, 
as every Irish scholar perfectly well 
knows, the direct reverse: “ Cuilceagh, 
a steeple ; the word is a corruption of 
cloigtheach.” “ Cloigtheach, a steeple, 
a belfry, corrupté, cuilgtheach.” The 
reader probably will be astonished at an 
instance of so much dishonesty and har- 
dihood; but those who have examined 
Vallancey’s works will feel nosurprise at 
finding him support his theories by 
any such practices. 

A characteristic instance of the 
audacity of his fabrications exists 
in a MS. volume now in the pos- 
session. of the Royal Irish Acade- 
my. This is an an Anglo-Irish dic- 
tionary, the title-page of which bears 
the following memorandum in Vallan- 
cey’s handwriting, and signed with his 
name—*Sanscit Cosha, a Dictionary— 
Arma Cosha, the Royal Dictionary— 
Cais mor breithir is the name of this 
Dictionary. See Lexicon Dictionary.” 
On turning to the word “ Lexicon,” 
cais mor breithir, the Irish equivalent 
for the General’s Sanscrit appears there, 
sure enough, but interpolated among 
the faded characters of the original, in 
the sameink-and-handwriting as the me- 
morandum itself. 

But to return to the cloigtheachs. 
The testimony of O’Brien, we have 
seen, has made it impossible to rely 
on Vallancye’s assertion that the name 
was corrupted from cuileagh. A new 
source for this troublesome appellation 
has, however, been recently assigned 
by another writer, whose theories par- 
take so muchof the Oriental character 
of Vallancey’s, that it is doubly incum- 
bent on him to vindicate his evidences 
from any suspicion of being of the 
same questionable authority. The 
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passage has long struck us as one which 
required authentication, since the tes- 
timony of any ancient manuscript on 
a matter so much in point, demands 
the utmost consideration. It occurs 
in Sir William Betham’s “Etruria Cel- 
tica,”” vol. II. p. 210, and is in these 
words—“ I shall, however, remark 
upon a vulgar error, which has had 
great currency among Irish antiqua- 
ries, who have asserted that they were 
called cloigteuch, steeples, belfries. 
Bells are of comparatively recent in- 
troduction into Ireland; and clocks, 
from which the word has evidently 
been derived, still more modern. This 
blunder bas arisen from ignorance of 
the language. I have a memorandum 
in an Irish manuscript, that they were 
called by the people leactaidh,—that is, 
monuments of the dead—the sound of 
which has been mistaken hy those who 
but imperfectly knew the language : 
many writers have been misled by this.” 
The mistake about the clocks, giving 
their name to the bells, we willingly 
ascribe to an unconscious transposition 
of the terms; but we confess we look 
with great suspicion on the statement 
about the supposed word, leactaidh, 
which would oblige us to conclude that 
Duald MacFirbis, who says, that the 
towers were in his time, as they still are, 
called in Irish, claicthough,” was one 
“who but imperfectly knew the lan- 
guage,” seeing that he was the heredi- 
tary chief antiquary of Connaught, and 
head, in the 17th century, of the famous 
House of Lecan. From the comment 
on the passage made by Mr. Petrie, 
it is evident that this feeling of sus- 
picion is not confined to ourselves alone. 


*T shall allow this reference to a me- 
morandum, by an unknown hand, in a 
nameless manuscript, which has not yet 
seen the light, to pass without comment; 
but, in the hope that it may induce him 
to bring it forward, and permit us to judge 
of its age and real value, I shall con- 
clude by submitting to his serious atten- 
tion the following extract from the work 
of a historian and critical antiquary cf 
deserved celebrity :— 

“*¢ Vague references to MSS. of vague 
antiquity form the main chicane of Irish 
authors; who are so dull, as not to dis- 
cern that this is never allowed in such 
questions, but that if a MS. be quoted, 
its age, place, where kept, page, and 
column, are always accurately marked by 
the antiquaries of all other countries, 
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and the words themselves always pro- 
duced, with a literal translation.’ ” 
Pinkerton's Enquiry into the History of 
Scotland, vol. II. p. 20. 


That the cloigtheach, or bell-house, 
therefore, was an edifice of one dimen- 
sion, (as appears from the length and 
breadth of the rectangle of the church 
being taken into account, in det2rmin- 
ing its perimeter, while the one mea- 
surement only suffices for the cloig- 
theach), about 100 feet high, built 
of stone, and standing apart from 
the church to which it belonged, 
seems clearly demonstrated; and 
further—lest this quality of being 
of one dimension, which is equally ap- 
plicable to a square as a round edifice, 
should still excite doubt in any mind, 
suggesting the idea that these were 
square stone campanili, which have 
totally disappeared, leaving the ro- 
tund nondescripts, answering to their 
description in every other particular, 
standing in connection with their pro- 
per churches all over the country—we 
have a passage from Adamnan’s Life 
of St. Columba, a work of the seventh 
century, recounting an alleged miracle 
of that saint, who, from the island 
of Iona, perceiving that a brother 
ecclesiastic was about to fall from the 
roof of the round building, or from 
the round roof of the building (the 
copies differ in the grammar) of the 
monastery at Durrow, despatched 
an angel to intercept him in_ his 
descent ; so that at all points the 
cloigtheach, or bell-house, is proved, 
from the authentic manuscript autho- 
rities, to be that very edifice to which 
the name cloigtheach is still, as it has 
been from time immemorial, applied by 
the native people of the country. 
Having, therefore, seen the founda- 
tion of a great number of cloigtheachs, 
we have seen the foundation of a great 
number of round towers. 

But that these buildings also served 
the purposes of sanctuaries, and of 
places of retreat in time of danger, is 
another of Mr. Petrie’s positions ; and 
this he proves by arguments equally 
incontrovertible. Thus, that they 
were sanctuaries, appears from, among 
others, one authority of unquestion- 
able antiquity, namely, a poem ad- 
dressed to Aedh Oirdnighe, Monarch 
of Ireland from 799 to 819, by the 
celebrated poet Fothadth, to whom 
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the clergy were indebted for the first 
exemption from military services. Co- 
pies of this poem are preserved in the 
library of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and in the valuable manuscript of the 
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library of Trinity College, called the 
Book of Leinster. The passage, as 
found in the Book of Leinster is as 
follows :— 


“ Cype DO Zne I N5ZajG 
Byo mon a mela dus, 
Wad ja ¥A5zba 4 DIN 
) BS 15 NO cluyc.’—H. 2. 18. fol. 106, 5, & 


“ He who commits a theft, 
It will be grievous to thee, 


If he obtains his protection 


In the house of a king or of a bell.” 


That they were places of refuge, in 
like manner, appears from a number 
of citations, of which we extract only 


«A.D. 1097. 
ann.” 
“ A.D. 1097. 


It is thus in the Annals of Ulster :— 
Cloyctech Wamiyrcopech co y-a lebpajb, 7 Gajrce- 


“A.D. 1097. 
dayb imodajb co lorcad.” 


those relating to the existing towers of 
Monasterboyce and Kells. Thus, from 
the Chronicon Scotorum— 


Cloyztech Waynyyopech co lorcad Zur an ropypopia 


The cloictheach of Mainister was burnt with the manuscripts there.” 


Thus correctly translated by Dr. O’Connor :— 


“ A.D, 1097. 
pluribus, combustum.” 


Campanile Monasterii (Butensis), cum suis libris et rebus pretiosis 


And thus in the old translation in the British Museum :— 


« A.D. 1097. 
to be kept, burnt.” 


The same event is recorded in the 
Annals of the Four Masters. The burn- 
ing of the round tower (as we may now 
justly render the word cloictheach,) of 
Kells, in the year 1076, is also detailed 
by all the annalists much in the same 


“A.D. 1075. 


The steeple of Manistrech, with the books and much goods thereat, 


words. We have not space to extract 
more than one of these corresponding 
passages thus rendered by Macgeo- 
ghegan in his translation of the original 
annals of Clonmacnoise :-— 


Murrogh Mac Flyn O’Melaughlin, that reigned King of Meath but 


three days and three nights, was killed by Amley Mac Moylan, Prince of Gaileng, in 


the borders of Leinster. 


He was killed in the steeple of Kells; and afterwards the 


said Amley was killed immediately by Melaughlyn Mac Connor O’Melaughlyn, by the 
miracles of St. Columb, who is patron of the place.” 


That the towers were also used as 
= or lanterns, is suggested by Mr. 

etrie on the authority of some pas- 
sages from the Lives of the Saxon 
Saints in England, and from thefact of a 
pharos or lantern tower being described 
as built opposite the entrance to amonas- 
tery of Irish foundation at Luxevil, 
in Burgundy ; but this is a subordi- 
nate section, the main considerations 
relative to the towers being those we 
have already adverted to, viz., that 
they were belfries, places of sanctuary, 
and castles of refuge. The last pro- 


position receives avery singular corro- 
boration from the fact, that in some 
early manuscripts, cited by Mr. 
Petrie, the word cloigtheach, which, we 
have seen, properly means bell-house, 
is used synonymously with tower and 
place of strength. We have not room 
for those examples; nor, indeed, can 
we cite more than a very small part of 
the mass of evidence brought by Mr. 
Petrie to bear on the uses and origin 
of the towers; but we apprehend our 
readers will be of opinion that we have 
already cited quite enough to demon- 
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strate that they are what he alleges, 
and nothing else. 

All these authorities, as such of our 
readers as are daily conversant with 
those matters will doubtless have re- 
marked, are perfectly new. It is no 
exercise of mere theorizing ingenuity, 
arguing from the form, the size, the 
site, ot these monuments, that they 
may have been adapted to this use or 
that; but a clear demonstration, from 
undoubted authorities, that they are, 
what the people call them, cloigtheachs, 
and as such are ecclesiastical edifices of 
ascertained origin and definite uses, 
parts of the early monastic establish- 
ments of Christianity, in the form in 
which it first came into Western Eu- 
rope, and in which it afterwards spread 
itself in those neighbouring nations, 
now so superior to us in all the arts of 
life, but who must admit that, while 
they were still barbarous, we were, 
comparatively speaking, civilized ; and 
that the imperfect civilization which 
they have improved to such a supe- 
riority over the poor Irish of the 19th 
century, they originally received from 
Irish missionaries of Christian faith and 
social improvement, issuing from these 
very cenobia, from these groups of 
stone and wooden buildings, now for 
the first time described by an Irish an- 
tiquary, after the lapse of a thousand 
years. 

Before quitting the towers, however, 
we must advert to some other topics 
of great interest, hitherto involved in 
complete obscurity, which Mr. Petrie 
has incidentally elucidated, in disprov- 
ing the theory that the towers were 
places of burial. This idea originated 
in the discovery of various human re- 
mains in the debris with which the 
lower parts of several towers have been 
filled up; anentire skeleton having been 
found, as it is alleged, entombed in 
the masonry of the tower at Ard- 
more, and other less perfect remains 
having been dug up at _ Roscrea, 
Drumbo, and elsewhere. That edi- 
fices erected in cemeteries should be 
full of the same remains of mortality 
as are found in all buildings similarly 
situated, is nothing wonderful ; and 
even that earlier interments should be 
respected in laying the foundations of 
buildings so circumstanced, is but what 
areasonable mind might naturally ex- 
pect ; but the morbid eagerness to 
make the towers something different 
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from that which the people of the 
country have always considered them— 
to assign to them, if possible, a connec- 
tion with pagan rites, andso refer them 
to a period of indefinite antiquity, 
amounts, in some minds, to a species of 
fanaticism, and exercises a destructive 
tyranny over every effort of calm re- 
flection. As often, therefore, as a 
skull or thigh bone has been thrown 
out from among the masses of broken 
masonry, charred timber, nests of jack- 
daws, and other rubbish which a thou- 
sand years have accumulated in the 
lower compartments of almost all these 
towers, a shout of admiration has 
been raised by the theorists of this 
school, who see, in these ordinary evi- 
dences of mortality and decay, proofs 
of we know not what varieties of 
pagan sepulture, carrying their insane 
reveries to the Nuraggis of Sardinia, 
the Mausolea of Tuscany, and the 
Dagobas of Hindostan; structures re- 
spectively as unlike Irish round towers, 
and one another, as any edifices of the 
same materials could possibly be 
imagined. Sir William Betham, whose 
attempted translation of the Eugubian 
inscriptions into spurious Irish has 
given him an unenviable notoriety in 
literary adventure, and affixed so unde- 
served a stigma on Irish antiquarian re- 
search, carries these fancies to the last 
limits of absurdity in his ‘ Etruria 
Celtica,” insisting that the parties so 
entombed were regarded as incarnate 
Buddhas and that the towers are topes, 
or dagobas, erected over their relics, ac- 
cording to the practice of the Bud- 
dhists nations of the East—a fantasy 
even more preposterous, and less sus- 
tained by anything having the sem- 
blance of argument or authority, than 
the dream of O’Brien himself, who, 
our readers will probably recollect, 
regarded the towers as gigantic phalli 
dedicated, at some unknown period, 
hidden in the night of antiquity, to the 
symbolical worship of the world-pro- 
creating Shiva. 

Mr. Petrie takes no notice of 
Buddha, deeming that deity to have 
no concern with Christian belfries ; 
neither has he any thing to say to 
Lingam Yoni ; but, taking up the gene- 
ral subject of pagan sepulture, he 
shows the impossibility of its having 
had any connection with the round 
towers, by showing how the pagan 
burials were conducted, and where the 
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great cemeteries of the Irish pagan 
kings, princes, and bards were situated ; 
cemeteries which remain to this day, 
comprising tombs capable of being still 
identified, and which preserve the re- 
mains of kings and chieftains consigned 
to the earth upwards of two thousand 
years ago—some of them in rude 
grandeur, rivalling the sepulchres of 
Etruria itself; but far surpassing them 
in this, that the names and actions of 
their occupants are known. Thus, 
Ollamh Fodhla lies buried at Tailtin ; 
the Dagda and the other Tuath de 
Danaan monarchs, Felimy the Law- 
giver, and Con of the Hundred Bat- 
tles, at Brugh; Toarn Ejiges, and 
the chief pagan poets of Connaught, 
at Cruachan; at Cruachan also lies 
Medhbh, for whom’ was achieved 
the great cattle-spoil of Cuailgne, 
the Trojan war of Irish story ; and 
there also, his cairn marked by a red 
pillar-stone, still standing, lie the 
lightning-struck © relics of Dathy, 
borne home from the foot of the Alps. 
These, and a vast number of other par- 
ticulars, relating to the royal ceme- 
teries of the Irish in pagan times, a e 
given by Mr. Petrie from various 
ancient manuscripts, the greater por- 
tion being extracts from the celebrated 
Leabhair na Huidhre, now the pro- 
perty of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and for the possession of which, as 
many of our readers may have already 
heard, the O’Connors and O'Donnells 
contended in arms at the seige of 
Sligo, in A.D. 1470. This amazingly 
interesting volume also affords the 
following specimen of the mode of 
burial in use two centuries before the 
introduction of Christianity, in a tract 
relating to a chief called Fothadh 
Airgtheach who was killed at the battle 
of Ollarba, by the warrior Cailte, in the 
year 285 :— 


“We fought against Fothadh Airg- 
theach here with thee at Olarva,” says the 
writer, speaking in the person of Cailte, 
“ I made a spearcast at him, and I drove 
my spear through him, so that the spear 
entered the earth at the other side of him, 
and its iron head was left buried in the 
earth. The round stone from which 1 
made the spearcast will befound, and east 
of it will be found the iron head of the 
spear, buried in the earth; and the cairn 
of Fothadh Airgtheach will be found a 
short distance [further] to the east. There 
is a chest of stone (comrar chlochi) about 
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him in the earth. There are his two 
rings of silver, his two bunne doat 
(bracelets ?) and his torque of silver on his 
chest; and there is a pillar stone at his 
cairn, and an ogmuis (Ogham inscription) 
on the end of the pillar stone, which is in 
the earth and that which is on it is 
‘ Eochaid Airgthech here’ ” 


Again, the discovery of several sil- 
ver bracteate coins, in the base of the 
round tower of Kildare, has given Mr. 
Petrie occasion, in showing the inconsis- 
tency of this discovery with any very 
early, much less pagan foundation of 
that tower, to enter intoa very learned 
and valuable dissertation on the 
origin of coined money in Ireland. 
The discovery of these silent witnesses 
to the comparatively modern founda- 
tion of this tower, was made by the 
Rev. Mr. Browne, the rector, who, 
onexamining the interior areain search 
of sepultural interments, found, “ in- 
stead of human bones, as expected, five 
or six ancient coins; and, from their 
position under flags, which appeared 
to form the original floor of the tower, 
there is every reason to believe that 
they must have been deposited there 
at its original foundation.” The coins 
are of that kind called bracteates, 
being thin plates of silver struck on 
one side. They exhibit no legend— 
only radiated lines round a cross. 
The introduction of this species of 
money is generally supposed not to 
have preceded the twelfth century ; 
but Mr. Petrie, by a train of new au- 
thorities, which numismatists through- 
out Europe will accept as a most wel- 
come addition to their store of facts, 
carries back the use of the silver pin- 
ginn in Ireland to a period anterior to 
the Danish invasions, and gives cogent 
reasons to show that so far from our 
having borrowed our mintage from the 
Danes or Saxons, both these nations 
adopted the art of striking money, if not 
from our example, at least some consi- 
derable time after it had been com- 
monly practised here. 

This dissertation affords a striking 
example of the characteristic caution 
and candour with which the whole in- 
quiry is conducted. One of the ordi- 
nary fry of dissertators would have 
seized at once on the current opinion 
that bracteates were not known till the 
twelfth century, and would have pro- 
claimed the discovery by Mr. Browne 
as a conclusive proof that the tower of 
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Kildare must have been erected subse- 
quent to a.p. 1100, a conclusion with 
which thestyle of its highly ornamented 
doorway, exhibiting the zig-zag mould- 
ing so long supposed to be pecu- 
liar to Anglo-Norman architecture, 
might very well agree. But Mr. Pe- 
trie finds other bracteates of the ninth 
century, resembling the coins in ques- 
tion in several of their details, and 
even doubts whether the tower may 
not be of cotemporaneous date with 
the era of Cogitosus, who describes 
the church of Kildare as being in 
his time—and, he alleges, as being in 
the time of Brigid herself—adorned 
with a decorated doorway, a sort of 
ornament, as we shall see, very rare in 
the primitive Irish churches, but the 
earliest specimens of which exhibit 
some of the characteristic ornaments 
still remaining on the supposed Anglo- 
Norman doorway of the tower. ‘The 
zig-zag ornament in particular, which 
British antiquaries would hitherto 
have supposed conclusive evidence of 
a Saxon or Anglo-Norman origin, ap- 
pears not only on the door-way of the 
round tower of Kildare, but on that 
of Timahoe. All the details of the 
latter, particularly the capitals and 
bases of its columns, with their inter- 
laced tracery, human heads, and sin- 
gular bulbous bases, are identical in 
style with remaining portions of the 
once famous, ihough long forgotten, 
church of Rahin—one of those seats of 
early Irish learning to which crowds of 
Saxon and Frank students resorted dur- 
ing the ninth and tenth centuries, and 
the site of which Mr. Petrie has now, 
for the first time since the middle ages, 
identified. The ruins here cannot be 
of a later date than the ninth century, 
and exhibit one of the most remark- 
able and beautiful characteristic fea- 
tures of the supposed Anglo-Norman 
style anywhere extant; a round win- 
dow, decorated with the zig-zag mould- 
ing, and otherwise richly carved, bor- 
rowed no doubt from a continental 
pattern, but probably itself a pattern 
for those to whose example, in times 
long subsequent, we have hitherto been 
supposed indebted for ourarchitecture, 
as well as every other art; for so great 
was the resort to this little-known se- 
minary, that there were in the adjoin- 
ing town of Cell Belaigh, in the eighth 
century, no fewer than seven streets in- 
habited by foreign students. 








Considering how prevalent is the 
idea that, prior to the Anglo-Norman 
invasion, the Irish had no general 
knowledge of stone and lime building, 
we regard this volume, abounding as 
it does with the details of so great a 
variety of stone edifices, many of them 
erected long before the Norman name 
had even sprung into historic exist- 
ence, and all of them of a date ante- 
rior to the time of Strongbow, as the 
completest and most legitimate vindi- 
cation of the claims of the Irish to a 
native civilization that has ever been 
produced. We except neither Ware 
nor Ussher. We well know how much 
each achieved in his own day and in 
his own department ; but both left the 
claims of the Irish to any independent 
progress in the arts of life, prublema- 
tical, if not prejudiced by a timid and 
reluctant advocacy ; for it was already 
fashionable to deny all such preten- 
sions. It gratified the vanity and was 
foolishly supposed to conduce to the 
interests of the dominant race to de- 
preciate the claims of the native people 
of the country to any art or civiliza- 
tion which they had not imported with 
their new masters. Ware was too 
candid an inquirer to be actuated by a 
motive so unworthy; but the feeling 
breaks out undisguisedly in the repeti- 
tion of his mistake so insolently insisted 
on by subsequent writers. ‘ There is 
at this day,” says Sir William Petty, 
“no monument or real argument that, 
when the Irish were first invaded, they 
had any stone housing at all, any 
money, any foreign trade, nor any 
learning, but the legends of the saints, 
missals, rituals, &c., viz., no geo- 
metry, astronomy, anatomy, architec- 
ture, engineering, painting, carving, 
or any kind of manufacture,fnor the 
least use of navigation or the art mili- 
tary”; and Cox, with a still blinder 
ignorarce, and more insulting folly, 
declares that till their conquest they 
were so barbarous as not even to be 
able to exchange the common civilities 
of life in their own language, arguing, 
from thesimiliarity of theIrish andEng- 
lish equivalent words, that they had nei- 
ther doors to their houses, nor coats to 
their backs, before being, as he terms 
it, “ beholden to the English for being 
conquered by them ;” as, indeed, he 
might as reasonably, on the same 
grounds, have insisted that, before that 
event, they had neither fathers nor mo- 
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thers, the Irish and English words re- 
presenting these relations being equally 
identical. 

However, when the insulting hosti- 
lity that had prompted Cox to these 
absurdities—that had made him, when 
relating the martyrdom of King 
Charles, exclaim—“‘ Would that I 
could say they were Irishmen that did 
that abominable fact !”—had begun to 
apply generally to the new generations 
born here, and who naturally felt their 
own honour identified with that of the 
land in which their lot, and the lot 
of their children, had been cast for 
good or evil, these splenetic revilings 
fell into disrepute, and it was by de- 
grees allowed, that doors, and coats, 
and “ God save ye's,” were not neces- 
sarily Anglo-Norman importations: 
but still, that the Irish had any better 
habitation for themselves or clergy, or 
other covering for their worship, than 
huts of wattles and plaster, was an ex- 
tent of concession to the conquered 
race that was never dreamt of till our 
own time. Whatever disposition to 
more rational investigation, and to 
views more worthy of generous and 
patriotic minds, grew into existence 
among our educated classes, during 
the exciting events which distinguished 
the era of 1782, was unfortunately 
counteracted by the malign influence 
of the school of Ledwich. It had 
been discovered—it was undeniable—— 
that numerous remains of architecture, 
of sculpture, and of literature, not re- 
ferrible to English or to Anglo-Nor- 
man origins, existed throughout the 
country. To wrest these from the 
natives now became the favourite exer- 
cise of Anglo-Irish learning; and as 
there were no other claimants at hand 
but the Danes and Easterlings-—the 
very men who had first reduced them 
to ruin—to these barbarians they were 
accordingly ascribed. The Irish Trini- 
tarian symbols of the seventh century 
became Runic knots of the tenth; 
the mystic dove grew a raven; the 
symbolical beast of the Revelations a 
wolf of Odin ; everything indicative of 
thought or of civilization in the coun- 
try that was not English was Danish. 
Let us, however, do Ledwich the jus- 
tice to say, that the pretensions of the 
mere Irish antiquarians, on the other 
side, were such as would naturally 
prejudice their cause in any but the 
most cautious and dispassionate minds. 
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Nothing had more mischievously con- 
tributed to keep up the contempt for 
everything Irish than the sort of use 
that had hitherto been made of our 
early historical remains. Rude and 
simple in themselves, they had become, 
in the hands of vulgar writers, ridicu- 
lous and puerile. Those who could 
decypher the originals were too often 
pedants of no ability or culture— 
boastful, dishonest—desirous of mak- 
ing it appear that they only gave a 
slight sketch or abstract of the origi- 
nal, v hen, in point of fact, they almost 
invariably overstated their authorities. 
These writers, from a meagre notice 
or two of the events of a reign, would 
affect to pronounce on the character 
of a monarch; on the changes of his 
ministry, if well or ill advised ; on the 
political skill displayed in his diploma- 
tic relations, and the stratagetic abi- 
lity manifested in his wars; and all 
this side by side with the most jejune 
and childish incidents, related in a 
manner fit only for the nursery; so 
that it was no wonder that readers of 
ordinary observation, taking up such 
a farrago of incongruous pretension 
and imbecility, should conceive an 
equal contempt for the writers and for 
the subject. Thus the excesses of 
each party provoked the exaggerations 
of the other. Lucretia and Tar- 
quin could hardly have escaped be- 
coming ridiculous in the hands of the 
incompetent pedants and sycophantie 
caricaturists by whom every Irish 
topic was thus alternately extolled and 
vilified. If Herodotus had been an 
Irish writer, his garrulous anecdotes 
would have been set forth with sock 
and buskin by the one set, as matters 
ot historic life and death; by the 
others they would have been con- 
verted into ribald burlesques, and held 
up as specimens of barbarous igno- 
rance and hereditary Celtic folly.. 
Such have been our Dermod O'Con- 
nors on the one hand; our Coxes 
and Ledwiches on the other. The 
originals, whether good or bad, these 
writers either could not or would 
not communicate. You saw vague, 
ambitious references to the Book of Le- 
can, the Book of Ballymote, the Psalter 
of Tara and of Cashel ; but an original 
extract from any of these except ocea+ 
sionally a distich or a quatrain ridicu- 
lously Englished in the translated Keat- 
ing, never presented itself to the eye 
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of candour or of curiosity. Such was 
the condition in which Ledwich left 
our antiquities, and such the state in 
which they have been taken up by 
Mr. Petrie. 

Fortunately for hissubject, Mr. Petrie 
is neither aclergyman, like Ledwich and 
Leland, nor a lawyer, like Cox—for, 
next to polemical influences, none are 
more injurious to the historian than 
the common-law superstitions of the 
mere disciples of Coke. His original 
profession of a painter, making him 
personally familiar with every local 
remnant of antiquity, has more effec- 
tually than probably any other course 
of preparation could have done, con- 
spired with his subsequent scholastic 
pursuits, enabling him to identify a 
multitude of localities hitherto un- 
known, as well as to transfer to his 
text the most accurate and elaborate 
representations of his subjects. He is 
also the first who has submitted his 
original authorities from the Irish 
text, vouchers never adduced by any 
other writer, but as abundant in Mr. 
Petrie’s essaysas are hisown comments. 
And, which is astill greater excellence, 
Mr. Petrie has brought to his enquiry 
extreme caution, pure candour, and 
all the temperateness of an accurate 
and calm scholar. 

Opening the work, and observing 
the multitude of drawings represent- 
ing buildings of such considerable 
elegance, all of Irish origin and struc- 
ture, and of an antiquity greatly supe- 
rior to the few similar monuments re- 
maining in Great Britain, even the 
best-informed architectural critic will 
be filled with astonishment and admira- 
tion. These bee-hive houses—these 
oratories passing from the orbicular 
pagan cashel to the angular Christian 
temple--these cyclopean-built churches, 
with their massive splayed doorways— 
these recessed and duplicated arches, 
with their zig-zag ornaments—these 
columns with their grotesque capitals 
of human heads and tracery of inter- 
lacing glibs and cooluns—these symbo- 
lical emblems of the Trinity—these 
triquetre and crosses, realising in 
stone the characteristic ornaments of 
the earliest illuminated manuscripts 
and most ancient personal relics of the 
Irish apostolic times, the emblematic 
embossed work of the satchels and 
thecas, in which the first copies of the 
Gospels have been handed down from 
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the fifth century, repeated on these 
old edifices, now disentombed, as it 
were, from the sepulture of their lone 
vallies and islands, after a solitude of a 
thousand years—all this, so new, so 
strange, so suggestive of stirring and 
solemn considerations, affects one with 
a surprise doubly pleasing, because the 
title of the work, and the nature of the 
original question, have prepared the 
mind for an investigation which, incom- 
parison with the present enquiry,we can- 
not but consider limited and empirical. 

Is it true, then—will be one of the 
first questions that the sight of these 
cyclopean doorways will suggest to 
the reader at all acquainted with Irish 
traditionary lore—that the builders of 
the circular cahirs and cashiols, which 
we here see passing into the angular 
Christian cells of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, drew the origin of their 
arts, as their old bards and poets con- 
sistently assert, from Greece? Is it 
true that in the tombs described 
by Pausanias and in the gate of 
Mycenez, we have not only the 
types but the parent models of these 
characteristic works of the same 
family of men? Have our annalists, 
indeed, drawn a true distinction be- 
tween the dark-complexioned Firvolg, 
expelled from Beeotia, bringing hither 
the arts of early Greece, and furnishing 
to successive generations their archi- 
tects and artificers, and the light-haired 
conquering Scoti, with their Scythic 
contempt for the manual arts, and their 
characteristic preference for the earth- 
en rath to the stone castle? Here 
we have, in the seventh century, the 
art of building still preserved as pe- 
culiar to one of the races, in the per- 
son of St. Gobban—the Gobban Saor of 
Irish tradition—the architect whose 
name still remains in connection with 
so many of the works of that period. 
Those who have been used to regard 
the Gobban Saor of tradition as a 
mystical personage, and chief of the 
Cabiri, will be surprised to find that 
not only is his period well ascertained, 
but that many of his undoubted works 
can still be identified, and that his 
birth-place was at Turvy, now, and 
for many centuries back, the estate of 
the noble family of Barnewall, in this 
county. Traigh Tuirbhi, it appears, 
took its name from Turbi, the Isher 
of Gobban, who dwelt beside that 
beautiful strand, and was himself cele- 
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brated for his skill as an artificer in 
wood. The tract from which Mr. 
Petrie draws this information—the 
Dinnsenchus, preserved in the Book 
of Ballymote—goes on to say, after 
describing Turbi as a man of dark 
complexion—“ His exact pedigree is 
not known, unless it be that he was 
one of [of the same race with] those 
missing people, who went off with 
the polytechnic Sab”—or, as the rude 
verses cited by the ancient tract-writer 
as his authority, have it, “ unless he 
was of the goodly dark race who went 
from Tara with the heroic Lugh,” 
to wit Lewy of the Long Hand, one 
of the race who preceded the Scoti in 
their occupation of our island. On 
this singular passage Mr. Petrie re- 
marks :— 

“Tt is not, of course, intended to offer 
the preceding extract as strictly histori- 
cal: in such ancient documents we must 
be content to look for the substratum of 
truth beneath the covering of fable, with 
which it is usually encumbered, and not 
reject the one on account of the improba- 
bility of the other: and, viewed in this 
way, the passage may be regarded as in 
many respects of interest and value, for 
it shews that the artist spoken of was 
not one of the Scotic, or dominant race 
in Ireland, who are always referred to as 
light-haired; and further, from the suppo- 
sition, grounded on the blackness of his 
hair, and his skill in arts, that he might 
have been of the race of the people that 
went with Lughaidh Lamhfhada from Tara, 
that is, of the Tuatha De Dannan race, 
who are always referred to as superior to 
the Scoti in the knowledge of the irts— 
we learn that, in the traditions of the 
Trish, the Tuatha De Dannans were no 
less distinguished from their conquerors 
in their personal than in their mental 
characteristics. ” 


Leaving the question of these cha- 
racteristic differences of race to Mr. 
Petrie, to whom we would refer 
some of our London cotemporaries, 
whose ideas of the physical type of the 
Celt are sadly erroneous—thinking, as 
they do, that the possession of a 
xanthous complexion is sufficient to 
set the sordidest and feeblest among 
them physically and_ intellectually 
above the whole native people of this 
country—we revert to the various 
trains of inquiry, which the contem- 
plation of these remains is calculated 
to excite in speculative minds. 
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And, probably, one of the first 
speculations of an intelligent reader 
would be this:—Is it from these early 
Irish ecclesiastics, whose names we 
here see inscribed on their monumen- 
tal stones, in so-called Saxon characters, 
while we do not find their Christianity 
among either Saxons or Anglo-Saxons 
for several centuries after, that the 
latter have derived their characters 
and art of writing? Unquestionably 
there is no difference between the or- 
dinary Anglo-Saxon alphabet, and that 
still legible on the tombstones of co- 
temporaries of Patrick, here given 
by Mr. Petrie; and it appears from a 
variety of proofs adduced by Mr. 
Petrie, that the resort of Saxon and 
Anglo-Saxon students to Ireland 
for education was very great. Among 
other instances of close connection 
between the Irish and Anglo-Saxons 
of the ninth century, we would men- 
tion the mission of Suibhne Mac 
Mailehumai to the court of the great 
Alfred. The death of this distin- 
guished ecclesiastic and scholar is 
recorded by all the chief annalists of 
both countries, and Mr. Petrie has 
given a representation of his tomb- 
stone with his name inscribed, from 
the great cemetery of Clonmacnoise. 

But again, looking at these strange 
forms of Christian ornament and 
Christian symbolography, grafted on 
the rude stock of pagan cyclopean 
masonry in these architectural re- 
mains of the early Irish church, the 
inquiring mind will ask whence, when, 
how, came these mysterious exponents 
of the abstract dogmas of faith among 
us, and why have those dogmas been 
clothed in such emblematical forms of 
birds, beasts, fishes, and mathematical 
figures of an apparently religious free- 
masonry, if they were intended for 
the instruction and use of the people 
at large? These crosses, with their 
orbicular arms; these circles, divided 
into quadrants: these triangles; these 
labyrinthine combinations of the limbs 
and tails of the symbolic animals—for 
whose reading were these intended,— 
and do even we now know all that they 
were intended to convey to the ini- 
tiated? Whether all of these questions 
are to receive an answer from the con- 
cluding part of Mr. Petrie’s essay, we 
cannot at present divine ; but to some 
of them relating to the date and 
origin of the peculiar styles of archi- 
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tecture observable both on the churches 
and the towers, he promises a definite 
solution, which, we doubt not, we 
shall receive. 

Then, considering the smallness of 
these early churches, the still more di- 
minutive dimensions of the beehive huts 
inhabited by some of the western ec- 
clesiastics, and the multitude of stu- 
dents and monks frequenting them, 
how, the reader will ask, could they 

ossibly have found room for worship 
in the usual congregational mode? or 
what kind of life can they have led, 
cramped up in cells of fifteen feet by ten, 
or even in their parochial and cathe- 
dral churches, the largest class of which 
rarely exceeded forty feet in length? 
Yet, in these communities, as many as 
five, six, and eight hundred conventuals 
and students were often assembled. Of 
course the habitations of the great bulk 
of this population must have been of 
wood, and, as at Rahin, would appear 
to have formed a separate village. The 
immediate ecclesiastical structures are 
enumerated by Mr. Petrie under the 
heads of 1, Churches; 2, Oratories; 3, 
Belfries; 4, Houses; 5, Erdams; 6, 
Kitchens; 7, Cashels; and 8, Well- 
covers, Tombs, and Mills. The 
cashel surrounded the whole. Within 
this external rampart we may imagine 
the group of sacred edifices realis- 
ing, on a somewhat enlarged and 
more sumptuous scale, the picture 
drawn by Beda of the first settle- 
ment of St. Cuthbert at Lindisfarne. 
The rampart was circular, four or five 
perches in diameter ; its wall, on the 
outside, of the height of a man, but 
on the inside made higher by sinking 
the natural rock, to prevent the 
thoughts from rambling, by restrain- 
ing the sight to the view of the heavens 
only. Within the. enclosure, in the 
modest establishment of St. Cuthbert, 
were two edifices only; the one an ora- 
tory, the other arefectory ; while a re- 
ception housefor religious visitors stood 
outside the gate. Such was the ge- 
neral design of these primitive establish- 
ments destined to exercise so powerful 
an influence on Scottish, British, and 
European manners ; for, from cenobia 
little if at all more imposing in their 
arrangements than the modest retreat 
we have described, issued the men 
who either founded, or assisted in the 
foundation of, all the chief seminaries 
of learning in western Europe. 
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Such may have been the appear- 
ance of the larger class of early Irish 
monasteries: but we are not depen- 
dant on speculation merely for an 
idea of their minor hermitical estab- 
lishments ; of these, an almost perfect 
example still exists, and is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Petrie, from notes 
made after a personal visit to the spot 
in 1820. We know of no recent ac- 
count of any object of antiquity in our 
islands at all so interesting,and extract 
the passage entire :— 


“ Of such anachoretical establishments, 
one of the most interesting and best pre- 
served in Ireland, or perhaps in Europe, 
is that of St. Fechin, on Ardoilen, or 
High Island, an uninhabited and almost 
inaccessible island off the coast of Con- 
nemara, on the north-west of the coast 
of Galway. From its height, and the 
overhanging character of its cliff, it is 
only accessible in the calmest weather, 
and even then, the landing, which can 
be only made by springing ona shelving 
portion of the cliff from the boat, is not 
wholly free from danger: but the adven- 
turer will be well rewarded for such risk ; 
for, in addition to the singular antiqui- 
ties which the island contains, it affords 
views of the Connemara and Mayo 
scenery, of insurpassable beauty. The 
church here is among the rudest of the 
ancient edifices which the fervour of the 
Christian religion raised on its introduc- 
tion into Ireland. Its internal measure- 
ment, in length and breadth, is but 
twelve feet by ten, and in height ten feet. 
The doorway is two feet wide, and four 
feet six inches high, and its horizontal 
lintel is inscribed with a cross like that on 
the lintel of the doorway of St. Fechin’s 
great church at Fore, and other door- 
ways of the same period. The east win- 
dow, which is the only one in the build- 
ing, is semicircular-headed, and is but 
one foot high, and six inches wide. The 
altar still remains, and is covered with 
offerings, such as nails, buttons, and 
shells, but chiefly fishing-hooks, the most 
characteristic tributes of the calling of 
the votaries. On the east side of the 
chapel is an ancient stone sepulchre, like 
a pagan kistvaen, composed of large mica 
slates, with a cover of limestone. The 
stones at the ends are rudely sculptured 
with ornamental crosses and a human 
figure, and the covering slab was also 
carved, and probably was inscribed with 
the name of the saint for whom the tomb 
was designed, but its surface is now much 
effaced; and as this sepulchre appears to 
have been made at the same time as the 
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chapel, it seems probable that it is the 
tomb of the original founder of this reli- 
gious establishment. The chapel was 
surrounded by a wall allowing a passage 
of four feet between them, and from this 
a covered passage, about fifteen feet long, 
by three feet wide, leads to a cell, which 
was probably the abbot’s habitation. 
This cell, which is nearly circular and 
dome-roofed, is internally seven feet by 
six, and eight high. It is built, like 
those in Arran, without cement, and with 
much rude art. On the east side there 
is a larger cell, externally round, but 
internally a square of nine feet, and seven 
feet six inches in height. Could this 
have been a refectory? The doorways 
in these cells are two feet four inches in 
width, and but three feet six inches in 
height. On the other side of the chapel 
are a number of smaller cells, which were 
only large enough to contain each a sin- 
gle person, They are but six feet long, 
three feet wide, and four feet high, and 
most of them are now covered with rub- 
bish. These formed a Laura, like the 
habitations of the Egyptian ascetics. 
There is also a covered gallery or pas- 
sage, twenty-four feet long, four feet 
wide, and four feet six inches high, and 
its entrance doorway is but two feet three 
inches square. The use of this it is dif- 
ficult to conjecture. Perhaps it was a 
storehouse for provisions. 

“The monastery was surrounded by an 
uncemented stone wall, nearly circular, 
enclosing an area of one hundred and 
eight feet in diameter. The entrance 
into the enclosure is at the south-east 
side, and from it leads a stone passage, 
twenty-one feet in length, and three in 
width. Ateach side of this entrance, 
and outside the great circular wall, were 
circular buildings, probably intended for 
the use of pilgrims, but though what re- 
mains of them is of stone, they do not 
appear to have been roofed with that ma- 
terial. Within the enclosure are several 
rude stone crosses, probably sepulchral, 
and flags sculptured with rude crosses, 
but without letters. There is also a 
granite globe, about twenty-one inches 
in diameter, 

** In the surrounding ground, there are 
several rude altars, or penitential sta- 
tions, on which are small stone crosses, 
and on the south side of the enclosure 
there is a small lake, apparently artifi- 
cial, from which an artificial outlet is 
formed, which turned a small mill; and 
along the west side of this lake there is 
an artificial stone path or causeway, two 
hundred and twenty yards in length, 
which leads to another stone cell or 
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house, of an oval form, at the south side 
of the valley in which the monastery is 
situated. This house is eighteen feet 
long, and nine wide, and thereis a small 
walled enclosure joined tu it, which was 
probably a garden. There is also ad- 
joining toit, a stone altar surmounted by 
a cross, and a small lake, which, like 
that already noticed, seems to have been 
formed by art.” 


Ofthe damAliags, or stonechurches, 
and their ornamented doorways we 
have already spoken. The word 
is pronounced duleek, whence the 
little town of that name. The duir- 
teachs, or oratories, were of smaller 
dimensions, and sometimes built of 
wood, whence, acccording to some 
authorities, the name, “ duir-teach,” 
i. €., ** wooden house,” or, according 
to anothers, “ tear-house,” or “ house 
of penance.” The erdamh appears to 
have been a lateral chapel attached 
to the damhliag, and the coicteach or 
**cook-house” explains itself. A very 
singular extract is given by Mr. Petrie 
from the Brehon laws, prescribing the 
wages to be paid for the erection of 
those edifices to the Ollamh Saor, or 
master tradesman. According to the 
primitive manners of the times the price 
of each piece of work is rated in cows. 

There remains another subsection of 
the well-covers, tombs, and mills which 
were attached to these Ecclesiastical 
communes, and which completes our 
view of the economy of an early Irish 
ecclesiastical establishment. From 
what we know of their legends and 
acta sanctorum, we have no desire to 
see the return of such times, or the 
restoration of such modes of life or man- 
ners; but we cannot repress a feeling 
of admiration in looking back on the 
patient zeal which endured so many 
privations for the sake of promulgating 
the messages of the Gospel, however 
encumbered with the superstitious ad- 
ditions of the time. 

Having said so much of the Essay as 
the work of Mr. Petrie, we would now 
add a word regarding it as connected 
with the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy. That learned body has not, 
since its foundation, given to the world 
so much valuable matter on all the 
topics of antiquity hitherto discussed 
in its Transactions, as is contained in 
this volume alone. This, it is true, is 
by no means as distinguished praise as 
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the work merits. As we took occasion 
to say some time since, it is not very 
long since the Academy was, in two of 
its departments, contemptible. It is but 
five or six years since it ceased to pub- 
lish the most insane philological, or we 
should more correctly say misological, 
reveries. Since that period, however, 
its Transactions have been distinguished 
by several essays which have acquired 
an extended reputation on subjects 
of polite literature, numismatics, and 
antiquities, and they now have origi- 
nated unquestionably the first work, on 
British antiquities, of the age. Within 
about the same time also the Acade- 
my has acquired a truly splendid 
Museum of Irish antiquities, and has 
greatly increased its Manuscript Li- 
brary. An Archeological society, 
the most efficient association of the 
kind in existence, has also sprung 
into being—a child of the Academy, 
within the same time. If we ask 
who gave the impulse, who was the 
restorer of this judicious learning in 
the Transactions—who was the parent 
of the Museum, the active agent in 
getting together the manuscripts—the 
creator of that spirit which, animating 
other men of perhaps greater learning 
and activity, and certainly not inferior 
patriotism, has shown itself in the 
foundation of the Archeological Soci- 
ety ?—we believe every one acquainted 
with these matters will answer, Mr. 
Petrie. These services to the Aca- 
demy are services to the country ; 
and it is on account of the just and 
legitimate national advancement to 
be achieved by such services, that 
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we here enumerate them, in order 
the more pointedly to express our re- 
gret that the government of the 
country has not placed at the disposal 
of the Academy, means sufficient to 
enable them to take advantage of these 
labours, without putting the writer, 
who so generously labours for their 
fame and for the legitimate advance- 
ment of his country, to the risk and 
expense of publishing on his own ac- 
count ; for we perceive that this vo- 
lume, instead of being printed, as it 
ought to be, at the cost of the Aca- 
demy, has been published by Mr. Pe- 
trie’s private bookseller—the funds of 
the Academy not enabling that body to 
undertake a work necessarily so expen- 
sive. Certainly, the leading Literary 
Society of Ireland ought not to be left 
so ill provided. Three hundred pounds 
a year to such an institution, is by no 
means adequate to its legitimate wants. 
It is just one-hundredth part of the 
amount of public money annually 
granted to an institution, having nearly 
similar objects, in London. We do 
not grudge or repine at the liberality 
of the nation to the latter establish- 
ment—let the Britsh Museum flourish 
as a repository of every thing that is 
worthy of the metropolis of the great- 
est empire of the world; but let not 
the second city of that empire be left 
so meanly supplied with those advan- 
tages, which her sons have shown 
themselves so able and willing to em- 
ploy to the promotion of peaceful 
learning, and the advancement of the 
British name in the republic of let- 
ters. 
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POETICAL REMAINS OF THE LATE MRS. JAMES GRAY,—NO. I. 


“ Thou hast left sorrow in thy song, 
A voice not loud but deep ; 
The glorious bowers of earth among, 
How often didst thou weep! 


** Where couldst thou fix on mortal ground 
Thy tender thoughts and high? 
Now peace the woman's heart hath found, 
And joy the poet's cye.”"— 
Mrs, HEMANS. 


[WE present our readers this month with the first of a short serics of papers, in 
which we hope to comprise the chief literary remains of our late contributor, 
Mrs. James Gray. In the brief obituary sketch we gave in our last number, 
we were enabled to detail the main particulars of her literary life, with such 
other information as we conceived the public had a claim to. We have been 
pleased to find our sketch has attracted much kind notice to its lamented sub- 
ject. The public press has given expression to but one feeling—that of sorrowful 
sympathy in the early removal of one so richly and so variously endowed; and 
the public voice, of which the press is the conductor, has repeated the lament 
over genius so soon hidden from our sight in a premature grave. We be- 
lieve our readers will welcome, with a saddened pleasure, our proposed series of 
papers. Through the kindness of Mrs. Gray's friends, her unpublished MSS. 
have been committed to our keeping; and from time to time we shall select 
from them such of her poems as would have received her own sanction for 
publication. They will be, in their successive appearance, so many memorials— 
so many appeals to the public ear, not to be forgotten. 

Among the striking features in the intellectual history of the present age, 
none is more remarkable than the unprecedented increase in the number of our 
female writers. Not only in works of imagination—which would seem their 
suited field—but also in history, biography, and even the severer departments of 
science, the gentler sex have of late come forward in considerable strength. 
We do not say but that at times they seem to us intruding where they should 
not. For mental analysis, and the patient process of abstract reasoning, the 
female mind is essentially ill-adapted ; and for this cause, we are rather re- 
joiced in the direction of its efforts to the lighter departments of our literature. 
The absence of any such grave pretension was an attractive characteristic of 
Mrs. Gray’s writings. She wrote to please, not to instruct. Her poetry was 
the spontaneous language of the heart, giving expression to its own varied 
impulses ; and as these were revealed without effort, so were they set forth 
freely without affectation. In this way, her verse became the declaration of 
genuine thought ; and, knowing this, her friends, who loved her well, can feel 
the force of Corinne’s pleading—* O vous qui me survivrez, rappelez vous 
quelquefois mes vers: mon ame y est empreinté !” 

The future position of Mrs. James Gray, as a writer, it is not our province 
to determine ; but we feel assured, that, for the prodigality of intellectual wealth, 
and its conscientious use throughout her literary career, no mean place can be 
assigned to her by posterity. In the choice of her subjects she was no less 
happy than in her subsequent management of them. ‘The gladness and beauty 
of Nature, the deep pathos of true-hearted affection, the fond yearning for 
human love, the reverential sense of religion, alike gave her themes by turns, 
and coloured her poetry. Her strains are thus at once exalted and tender ; 
while an ear, most musically attuned, imparted to them all a melodious flow in 
which she had scarcely an equal. In Mrs. Gray’s poetry we discover a fulness 
of feeling—which @ man could not have revealed without falling into weakness— 
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and withal a deep tinge of mourning thought, unsoured by that querulous 
spirit which to one of the other sex would have been a snare. Religious feeling 
saved our poetess from the perilous questionings of unbelief; and enabled her, 
while reading the vanity of worldly delight, with its brief-lived and unsatisfying 
tendency, to lean with a trustful arm on the promises of God, and thus 
be safe. 

We have permitted our pen to lead us into more than we had intended to say 
on first taking it up; and, instead of merely introducing our friend’s poems, 
we find we have been playing critic. Enough then, kind reader, from our- 
selves ; and the verses we now offer will, we know, sufficiently plead their 
own cause, | 


I..—GHOSTS AND DREAMS. 


* There are ghosts and dreams abroad." — 
Barnaby RUDGE, 


There are ghosts and dreams abroad 
The inner eye may see’; 
The inner man be awed, 
If such indeed may be. 
Yes—ghosts of phantom form, 
And dreams of presence fair, 
Seen in the darkness of the storm 
Or in the sunny air. 


Call up, call up the past! 
And it shall bring thee hosts 
Of joys that would not last, 
Now shadowed forth as ghosts, 
Bid the bright future show 
With what her bosom teems— 
Those fairy forms thou well may’st know, 
For they are hope’s bright dreams, 


And not a phantom pale 
From memory may’st thou call, 
But was a dream as frail 
As it was beautiful. 
And of those radiant dreams, 
A few short years at most 
From each shall sweep away the beams, 
And turn it to a ghost. 


There are ghosts and dreams abroad 
Through all the poet’s life— 

Aye, whether listening crowds applaud, 
Or shame and fear are rife. 

Alternate light and shade 
Upon his pathway cast, 

From his own heart’s creations made, 
They haunt him to the last. 
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Il. 


Written while sitting on the grave of the Rev. Charles Wolfe. 


No flower is here, no drooping tree o’ershades it ! 

Only a low plain stone—a few short lines— 

Tell what most hallowed dust this place enshrines ; 
3ut oh! a glory bright and pure pervades it! 
And while | sit upon the lowly tomb, 

Knowing what gifted heart beneath decays, 

My soul were sad, although the poet’s bays 
Are green, while time shall be, 3 in deathless bloom. 
But a yet holier spell is here—this dust 

Housed not alone the fire of genius ; light 

From heaven was there, making it doubly bright— 
Strengthening its wings with the true Chri istian’s trust. 
I view this grave with thoughtfulness, not pride, 
Knowing the glorious shall ‘be glorified ! 


III.——-FRAGMENT. 


Oh! sweetest poesy! 
Come back to me again! 
How have I scared thee ? 
Beneath a darkened sky, 
’Midst floods of grief and pain, 
My spirit reared thee ! 
Canst thou not bear the sunny light 
That bursts at last upon my sight ? 


Whilst I was full of gloom, 
And my sad bosom dark, 
And my heart lonely, 
Thou on my path would’st come, 
Clear as a bright star’s spark— 
*T was thine only! 
Canst thou not, oh! maiden, bear 
With rival comforters to share ? 


Now love, with all his light, 
Brings the sweet blossoms back 
Whereof he bereft me ; 
Thou from my gladdened sight 
Fliest on a lonely track, 
And thou hast left me. 
Art thou like the rainbow’s form, 
That brighteneth only in the storm? 


Well, bright and fair thou art— 
Dear is thy radiant smile, 
Though so unreal ; 
Yet if we thus must part, 
And me no more beguile 
Visions ideal, 
The love, whose presence thou dost flee, 
Brings balm even for the loss of thee! 
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IV.—GO FORTH INTO THE COUNTRY. 


Go forth into the country, 
From a world of care and guile ; 
Go forth to the untainted air, 
And the sunshine’s open smile. 
It shall clear thy clouded brow— 
It shall loose the worldly coil 
That binds thy heart too closely up, 
Thou man of care and toil! 


Go forth into the country, 

Where gladsome sights and sounds 
Make the heart’s pulses thrill and leap 
With fresher, quicker bounds. 

They shall wake fresh life within 
The mind’s enchanted bower ; 

Go, student of the midnight lamp, 
And try their magic power ! 


Go forth into the country, 
With its songs of happy birds, 
Its fertile vales, its grassy hills, 
Alive with flocks and herds. 
Against the power of sadness 
Is its magic all arrayed— 
Go forth, and dream no idle dreams, 
Oh, visionary maid ! 


Go forth into the country, 
Where the nut’s rich clusters grow, 
Where the strawberry nestles ’midst the furze, 
And the holly-berries glow. 
Each season hath its treasures, 
Like thee all free and wild— 
Who would keep thee from the country, 
Thou happy, artless child ? 


Go forth into the country, 
It hath many a solemn grove, 
And many an altar on its hills, 
Sacred to peace and love. 
And whilst with grateful fervour 
Thine eyes its glories scan, 
Worship the God who made it all, 
Oh! holy Christian man ! 


Vee—LOST FEELINGS. 


Return again! ye that have left my heart 
To loneliness and pain ; 

Ye that of all my gladness made a part, 
Return again ! 
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Oh! treasures of my bosom, pure and kind, 
That reconciled me to my earthly lot, 

How I have flung you on the chilly wind 
That heeds you not. 


Return again !—From whence ?—From the deep sea 
Of death where ye were flung? 
From the thick clouds that o’er your memory 
Are darkly hung ? 
Pearls of my soul, ye cannot! I have given 
To those who heed them not, your priceless store! 
Stars of my spirit, ye may shine in heaven— 
On earth no more! 


VI.——FLOWERS AND STARS. 


Flowers! Oh, what crowds of flowers ! 
The primrose dewy pale, the violet blue— 
How are they bending at these midnight hours, 
The meekly beautiful, the bowed with dew ! 
Oh, flowers! ye world of lovely things and fair, 
Why bend ye sadly there ? 


Methought a voice arose ; 
I stood as in a vision—every bud 
Seemed speaking to my soul in that repose 
That fell in moonlight on the ancient wood ; 
And the low, wordless voices whispered me 
Their thoughts thus tenderly : 


* We bow us here by night, 
And wherefore not ?—It is the solemn time 
When there’s a shade on hearts however light— 
When trembleth the spirit bowed with crime. 
We have no grief, no heavy guilt to own, 
Yet bow we here alone. 


“ We take our gifts of dew— 
How can we show our humble gratitude 
For that which gives us life and strength anew, 
Save by thus bending in our native wood— 
Save by thus meekly drooping as a sign 
We bow to Power divine ? 


*¢ We look up to the stars, 
And 'tis not mournfully—we do not mourn 
To think how winter our frail beauty mars, 
While their glorious hosts for ever burn ; 
And we have pleasure, humble as we are, 
In the glory of a star! 


*¢ We are but little flowers, 
Yet we remember that the mighty hand 
Which brought us hither with the summer hours 
Hath framed above us that immortal band— 
That all creation waiteth on his nod— 
That all should praise their God! 
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«¢ And wherefore do we bend ? 
Trusting our fragrance, breathing thankfully, 
Even with that clear and glorious light shall blend 
In rising to his throne of majesty ; 
For He who reigns o’er heaven’s majestic powers, 
Regards the little flowers !” 


Vil. 
Toa very little girl, who requested the author to “ write a few lines” on her. 


“ Write a few lines on thee,” thou pretty lisper ! 
Who could refuse thee ?—none who could behold 
Thy clear blue eyes, thy locks of silk, yet crisper— 
Turned by the sunshine into living gold— 
Thy chubby dimpled limbs, thy radiant smiles, 
Thy tears, thy songs, and all thy artless wiles ! 


Beauty is still the poet’s inspiration, 

His heart leaps up to own its magic power ; 
It thrills him with a holy adoration, 

In the rich softness of the twilight hour ; 
The birds, the blossoms, and the bounding sea, 
Are spells to wake his soul to ecstacy. 


And oh! if flowers may claim his gushing song, 
Surely, bright bud, one strain shall be thine own ; 
If to the plumy tribes his lays belong, 
For thee, young bird, shall swell one heartfelt tone— 
To pray the leaves may open fresh and fair, 
The wings be strong the nursling to upbear. 


Gems have been sung in minstrel measures oft ; 
Thou art a gem to which the diamond’s worth 
Is nought—nay even the burning stars aloft, 
Are less to that than are the dews of earth 
To them—for who may venture to control 
Th’ uncounted value of one human soul ? 


Speak not of beauty !—thou art beautiful, 

And so are flowers—but Jo! they fade and die! 
The brightest jewel may be flawed and dull, 

The free bird perish ’midst a sunny sky ; 
Far more than these can boast is with thee now, 
Lighting thy changeful smile, and open brow. 


Not such light fancies as in joyous feeling 
The poet gives to perishable things— 
Rainbows, birds, flowers—can be the true revealing 
Of the deep prayer that riseth in the springs 
Of the still spirit pondering upon thee, 
And all thou may’st, and all thou may’st not be. 


A solemn strain should rise, a strain of prayer— 
May God be with thee on thine earthly way, 
Guarding thy youthful heart, and setting there 
His Spirit’s seal, bidding thee watch and pray— 
So shalt thou walk, unharmed by worldly strife, 
Towards the clear fountains of eternal life! 
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VIII..—THE OUTCAST’S BIRTH-DAY SONG. 


I remembered it when I waked at morn, 
When the early cock crew loud ; 
When the dew hung bright on the blossomed thorn, 
And the lark was in the cloud. 
I remembered this spring day brought again 
The close of another year— 
A link in the chain of deepening pain, 
Of weariness and fear. 


I am far from the home that gave me birth, 
A blight is on my name ; 
It only brings to my father’s hearth 
The memory of shame. 
Yet, oh! do they think of me to-day, 
The loved ones lingering there ; 
Do they think of the outcast far away, 
And breathe for me a prayer ? 


I mind me, when a happy child 
Amidst that household dear, 
That the birthday morning ever smiled 
The brightest of all the year. 
We hailed each other cheerfully, 
With many a wish of joy ; 
And our hoarded pence fond gifts would buy~ 
Flowers, fruit, or curious toy. 


And we made a feast neath the broad oak trees, 
And passed the gladsome hours, 
Singing amidst the birds and bees, 
Crowning our brows with flowers. 
*T was a day of rest from slate and book, 
A day of cloudless mirth ; 
Though we knew not, as its joys we took, 
How much such joys are worth. 


And then a kiss, in my little bed, 
From my mother, closed the day ; 
And I am longing now, instead, 
For a quiet couch of clay ; 

With a stilly, dreamless sleep to fold 
This aching heart and brain, 
With blankets of the rich, dark mould, 

And a daisy counterpane. 


That early home I shall see no more, 
And I wish not there to go, 

For the happy past may nought restore— 
The future is but woe. 

But ’twould be a balm to my heavy heart 
Upon its dreary way, 

If I could think I have a part 
In the prayers of home to day! 
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IX.—-THE USE OF POETS. 


* J dont see the use of poetry !"— 


Observation of a very wise Friend. 


Ask why the flower is beautiful, 
Ask why the fields are green, 
Why sunset casts a lovelier glow 
Upon a common scene— 
Why the glad birds have pleasant songs 
To charm the listener’s ear— 
Then say they have no use, no power 
The sons of earth to cheer. 


The flowers might be but scentless things, 
Without one radiant hue; 

The sun might set without the glow 
That glorifies the view ; 

Then wherefore are they beautiful ? 
Oh! beauty is a gift, 

From the dull things of earth, to heaven 


The gazer’s thoughts to lift ! 


And most the poet’s throbbing heart 
Its influence must find, 

As the Eolian lyre gives back 
Each whisper to the wind. 

If the free wood-bird’s song hath power 
To glad the weary heart, 

May not the poet's soul-poured strains 
A loftier joy impart ? 


What, though his days be passed in dreams, 
His nights in vigils lone ; 

He hath a mighty recompense 
To worldly minds unknown— 

He knows that manly souls shall glow, 
That gentle eyes shall fill, 

And throbbing hearts his influence feel, 
Even when his own is still. 


As sunshine penetrates the depths 
Of some dim forest dell ; 

As winds from some still mountain lake 
A murmur may compel ; 

So may his song with hope pervade 
Some darkly shadowed mind— 

So even amidst the dull and cold 

An echo it may find! 


And many a noble thought, that else 
In silence might have died, 
Shall, on the wings of his wild song, 
Be wafted far and wide; 
And many a deed of olden days, 
That makes the young heart thrill, 
Shall, in the poets lays, be shrined 
For our example still. 
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If fragrant flowers, unblamed be clothed 
In such surpassing dyes ; 

If sunshine be a lovely thing, 
Allowed to common skies ; 

If birds and fountains have a voice 
Man’s passions to subdue— 

May not the mind’s wide region have 
Its flowers and music too ? 


X.—THE SIBYL,. 


A twilight softness veils the skies, 
Where the pale moon hangs low ; 
The darkness of the cavern lies 
Around those limbs of snow ; 
Yet with their own essential light, 
They fill the raptured gazer’s sight. 


Is it a jewel or a star 
That sparkles on her brow ? 
Whence comes the light that sheds afar 
Its mystic radiance so? 
Is there no sympathy between 
Those eyes and that pale starry sheen ? 


If ’tis a star, her magic art 

Hath drawn it down from heaven ! 
Perhaps it once might he a part 

Of the harmonious seven— 
The bright, lost Pleiad—charmed to lie 
Upon that forehead fair and high ! 


Or if a gem, it hath been brought 
From some deep virgin mine, 

And one pure sun-ray hath been taught 
Concentered and divine, 

In softened radiancy to dwell 

For ever in that crystal cell. 


The fire burns dimly at her foot, 
Her hand is on the scroll, 
Her beauteous lips are closed and mute, 
And yet her speaking soul, 
With high resolve and purpose stern, 
Doth in those eyes expressive burn. 


Though scrolls of fate her hands have borne 
Unto the monarch’s throne, 

She hath been met with doubt and scorn-— 
That prophetess unknown ; 

And while her outraged feelings gall, 

What marvel if she burn them all ? 


Yet one she keeps, and when at length 
To those decrees of heaven, 
Forced hy her earnest spirit’s strength, 
A heedful thought is given ; 

She asks, and wins with lofty pride, 
The whole vast price so oft denied. 
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Oh! so doth genius young and warm 
Go forth on rapid wing, 

But meeteth soon the threatening storm 
To check its wandering : 

Thus where its visions should be prized, 

It finds them scorned, repelled, despised. 


The finer feelings of the soul, 
That all of love should claim, 
Are scorched and withered like a scroll 
In the vexed spirit’s flame ; 
And in the proud and lonely breast, 
Few are reserved to be expressed. 


And when the minstrel, after years 
Of loneliness and shade, 
Finds that for all his pains and tears 
He now might be repaid ; 
Too late he feels, even where they sprung, 
His heart’s best dreams have died unsung. 


And all the wealth the world would give, 
Those records to. regain, 

And bid them from the dust revive, 
Is impotent and vain ; 

A fragment win they, but no more, 

Like the one book preserved of yore. 


XI.—" IMPLORA PACE.” 


Oh! for one hour of rest! Would I could feel 
A quiet, dreamless slumber falling on me, 
And yet be conscious that my strong appeal 
To heaven for mercy had that blessing won me ! 
How could I love to know each limb was still ! 
To have no sense except that I was sleeping, 
To feel I had no memory of past ill, 
No vision tinged with smile or weeping. 
Vain yearning! Ever since the spirit came 
Into the bondage of this mortal frame, 
It hath been restless, sleepless, unsubdued, 
And ne’er hath known a moment’s quietude ! 


How I have courted rest—rest for my soul! 
Flung by my books, and cast my pen away, 
And said—“ No weary wave of thought shall roll, 
To lift my spirit from its calm to-day |” 
Then I have gone into the dim, green wood, 
And laid me down upon the mossy earth ; 
And straight a thousand shapes have risen and stood 
Around me, telling me they took their birth 
From my own soul ; and then farewell to rest! 
For if they're fair I woo them to my breast, 
And if they’re dark they force them on my sight, 
Standing between my spirit and the light. 
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And T have gone, in the still twilight hour, 

And sate beneath the lindens, while the bee 
Was murmuring happily in some near flower ; 

But then | could not rest for ecstacy. 
And I have lain where the wide ocean heaveth ; 

But here no quiet steeps my feverish head, 
For many a buried image my heart giveth 

At the low, spell-like moaning of the main, 
Like that great sea delivering up her dead. 

I may not wholly rest !—before my brain, 
When my eye closeth, flit a thousand dreams, 
Like insects hovering o’er tree-shadowed streams. 


Alas! there is no rest for One, whose heart 
Time with the changeful pulse of nature keepeth ; 
Who hath in every blossom’s life a part, 
And for each leaf that Autumn seareth, weepeth ! 
No rest for that wild soul that fits its tone 
To every harmony that nature maketh— 
That saddens at her winter evening’s moan, 
And like her at the voice of thunder quaketh, 
Nor may the spirit rest, while yet remain 
Unknown the mysteries that none attain 
In this dim world. Another state of being 
Shall make us, like to Him who made, all-seeing 
And then may rest the soul, when its calm eye 
At one view comprehends eternity ! 


XII.——THE ANNIVERSARY OF DEATH. 


We keep an anniversary to-day! 

But not as those who mark with festal mirth 
The victories of ages passed away, 

Or sweet home-time of marriage, or of birth. 
We wear the mourner’s robes, we hush our breath— 
Ours is an anniversary of death! 


Oh! how this day recalls the bitter past— 
This very day, our loved one’s last of life ! 
And this deep midnight hour—her very last— 
Wherein she slumbered from the final strife! 
Even now the death damps crept o'er every limb, 
Even now her gentle eye grew glazed and dim. 


Methinks I see her yet-—that fairest creature, 
Panting her very life in fever forth ; 
I see her yet, with every lovely feature 
Bearing the prophecy of “ earth to earth,” 
Yet with her soft deep loving eyes, whose meekness 
Shone gratefully on us through all her weakness, 


I see her yet, as on her death-bed laid, 
Her face all still—yet mutely eloquent ; 

A solemn twilight, that was scarce a shade, 
Showed on her lips the fulness of content 
The small white drooping hand, the braided hair, 
The stirless lip, the cheek so calmly fair ! 
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One year ago this night, these hands for her 
Performed the last sad offices of love ; 

Still, ‘midst my task, I dreamt her breath must stir— 
My straining eyes saw those dark tresses move ; 

But the white morning broke upon thy brow, 

Beloved lovely one! and where wert thou? 


A rigid corpse, a marble image, changed 
From slumber’s likeness to a sculptured form ; 
A something, sadly from our dreams estranged, 
That looked as though with life ‘twas never warmed— 
That seemed our hearts instinctively to draw, 
Yet chilled them with a strange, mysterious awe. 


Sweet One! thou liest in thy lowly tomb, 
We ask not of thy mortal relics now ; 
They perished like the wild-flower's fragile bloom, 
Yet are they garnered as the seed we sow, 
From whose corruption God's great power shall bring 
An incorruptible and holy thing ! 


Said I that we should mourn? .The thought I call 
Back to my heart—we keep no mournful day ; 
Let there be high and solemn festival, 
As for the saints of old who passed away ; 
The church of God marks each returning year 
With joyful reverence and hopeful cheer ! 

















We celebrate a victory o'er the earth, 
Its tribulations, its decay, its sighs ! 
We celebrate a joyful day of birth— : 
An entrance on a life that never dies ! 
We keep a marriage feast—her darksome tomb 
Is but the passage to the Bridegroom’s home ! 
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First love is a disease that none confess ; 
Second, "tis a disease no leech can cure. 


—————The case occurs in every day 
That rises on us—only some are tough 
And will not die, let happen what there may ; 


These are not few : 


still there are left enough 


Too fragile to encounter storms so rough, 

That pine and pine away till health is flown 

And till life follows—while some lying stuff 

Tells on their tomb, that cough or fever grown 

Triumphant o’er their strength, laid them beneath that stone. 


Tue storm of the 6th of January, 
1839, will be long remembered in those 
parts where its fury raged. _Pictu- 
resque old ruins, the pride and boast 
of the neighbourhood they adorned, 
whose sturdy gables and battlements 
had stood out bravely against many an 
assault, yielded that night and fell, a 
shapeless mass—the faithful ivy still 
clinging closely to the old gray stones 
and time-stained fragments. Grievous 
was the devastation in forest, park, and 
demesne; their goodliest ornaments 
were laid low. The elm, as more 
brittle than other trees, and having 
less firm hold of the soil, especially suf- 
fered; many, of great age, were 
either snapped across or torn up by 
the roots; and sad to the aching eyes 
of their possessors, was the spectacle 
of their stately forms, mangled, crushed, 
and disfigured, lying about in wild con- 
fusion, encumbering what they had 
adorned, or stretched across the avenue 
of which they had been, from time imme- 
morial, the guardians and the pride. 
There is something, even to the 
most uninterested spectator, very mov- 
ing in the sight of a noble tree_lying 
prostrate—we are, ourselves, so puny 
and ephemeralin comparison, in stature, 
strength, and duration! Our little 
span of life with all its hopes, struggles, 
passions, and ambition, dwindles into 
such insignificance when we contem- 
plate the patriarch of the forest, who 
has seen generation after generation of 
human beings spring up, flourish, and 
decay ; and who, in green vigour still, 
will yet look down upon fresh genera- 
tions for long years after we have crum- 
bled into dust. Anirresistible feeling 
Vou. XXV.—No. 148. 
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of veneration fills the mind at the 
thought. And when we consider the 
length of time it takes to form the 
lusty trunk and giant limbs—the slow 
gradual growth—the spring showers, 
and summer suns, autumn dews and 
wintry storms, that have passed over 
its honoured head—the children that 
have sported beneath its shade—the 
cattle that have sought shelter from the 
blast—theinnumerable birds, the count- 
less myriads of shining insects, that have 
founda home and sustenance among 
its pleasant branches ; when we think 
of all this, it seems‘almost sacrilege to 
fell a fine old tree. The produce and 
the existence of ages demolished in a 
few hours! A living, acting being, 
**done to death ;” its teeming bosom, 
giving sweet promise of buds, and 
leaves, and glorious verdure—or, still 
sadder sight, that verdure, in fresh 
and full luxuriance, doomed—from 
“dancing lightly on the topmost 
spray,” in the clear azure of heaven, 
and reflecting the sunbeams on every 
bright green silken leaf, to lie acrushed 
and withering mass, soiled and be- 
dabbled in the mire. 

Every dwelling-house, barn, and 
hay-rick, that lay in the course swept 
by the hurricane, suffered more or less 
that night. Roofs were blown off, 
windows forced in, and the terrified 
inmates spent the hours of repose in 
hurrying from room to room of their 
houses, barricadoing doors andwindows, 
repairing breaches, and carrying their 
children and whatever was most pre- 
cious in the way of ornamental china, 
clocks, and bijouterie, into a place of 
safety, where the storm had least effect, 
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I can never call to mind that night, 
which to so many suggests images 
of physical danger and alarm, of raging 
winds and struggling elements, with- 
out thinking of a mental conflict of 
which I was the witness, and, as far as 
regards sympathy, a sharer, during its 
hours ; and, with the remembrance, 


there ever comes the conviction of 


how much more deeply we are affected 
by the contemplation of internal feel- 
ings and emotions than by any external 
event passing around us. 

Our dwelling was comparatively 
sheltered from the storm ; at least we 
did not suffer as much as many of our 
neighbours. No windows were blown 
in; and, by midnight, any damage 
done had been so far repaired, and the 
precautions taken pronounced so far 
effectual, that no more injuries were 
apprehended. The roar of the tem- 
pest, however, was awful. The house 
shook and rocked from top to bottom ; 
not an eye within its walls was closed 
in sleep ; no one even thought of re- 
tiring to rest. 

But there was oneamong the watchers 
who paid little attention to the raging 
storm. I was the companion of her 
vigil; and, oh! how void of interest 
and importance seemed all the din out- 
side compared to the struggle of con- 
tending feelings, the tumult and the 
strife in that poor human heart! Vain 
was the fury of the hurricane; we 
heard it not, engrossed in anxious 
counsel. The sheeted rain was driven 
against the windows in fierce and 
angry torrents ; but within flowed the 
bitter “ waters of the heart,” wrung 
from wounded love and hope deferred 
to lead but to anguish and despair. 
Who could attend to jarring elements, 
however loud, when a conflict like this 
so Seep, so all-absorbing, was going 
on? 

f& There are many who disbelieve the 
doctrine of broken hearts, and laugh 
to scorn, as romantic and fanciful, the 
idea of dying of disappointed love. 
Could these sceptics have witnessed 
what I did that stormy night—had 
they followed, step by step, in all its 
sad passages, the narrative of her whose 
woe made me unmindful of all beside, 
they would have given up their cold 
theories, Alas! these cases are more 
common than we suppose. It is be- 
cause they are unknown that they are 


disbelieved. There is no secret 
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shrouded with such jealous care within 
the breast of its possessor as that of 
wounded affection. Her nearest and 
her dearest know it not. Shrinking 
and sensitive, she struggles with its 
pangs; the breaking heart alone 
knows its own bitterness. And then,¢ 
in the words already quoted as the 
heading of this chapter, these silent 
sufferers 


Pine and pine away, till health is flown 

And till life flows—while some lying stuff 

Tells on their tomb that cough or fever, grown 

Triumphant o'er their strength, laid them beneath 
that stone. 


To avoid initials, I shall call the heroine 
of this “ower true tale” Mabel, and 
her beloved one Walter. She was one 
of my earliest and dearest friends. I 
need not describe her, for the well- 
known print of Byron’s “ Maid of 
Athens” will convey a better idea of 
her appearance than any description 
my pen could attempt. Had she sat 
for the likeness of the Grecian girl, 
immortalized by poet and artist, the re- 
semblance could not have been more 
per fect. The same gracefully bend- 
ing figure, full throat, and classical 
contour of head. The same rounded 
cheek, intellectual forehead, and 
arched brow delicately pencilled. And 
then her eyes! so dark, so large, so 
soft, so rich, so velouté; so full of 
deep tender meaning, so intensely affec- 
tionate in their expression! I never 
saw eyes through which the warm 
heart beamed so lovingly ; and, as if 
to add to their melting softness, the 
eye-lids, with their long dark fringes, 
came gently drooping over the full 
orbs, shading and imparting to them 
a peculiar fascination. Dear Mabel! 
who that has felt the thrilling glance 
of those earnest affectionate eyes, can 
ever forget it ! 

It may well be supposed that Mabel 
had many admirers. There was some- 
thing irresistibly winning in her man- 
ners; arch, and play ful, and full of lively 
repartee, with a vein, at times, of deep 
feeling and tenderness. But, though 
often wooed, it was long ere she was 
won. Those sensitive and fastidious 
natures, capable of a love too exalted 
and fervent, too holy and abiding, to 
be lightly bestowed, are not prone to 
yield to passing impressions. Love 
with them is not that hackneyed thing 
that dwells on every careless lip ; 
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talked of jestingly, transferred easily— 
the mere flutterings of gratified vanity ; 
but a divine passion, solemn, spiritual, 
all-absorbing ; pervading every thought, 
and throbbing in every pulse ; colour- 
ing life itself with a bliss so exalted 
and refined, as to proclaim at once its 
divine essence and heavenly source ; 
exerting over the {heart it fills the be- 
neficent influence that the sun in the 
firmament has on our earth, by calling 
into being all that is generous and un- 
selfish, noble and pure ! 

** A cuore di difficile accesso, se 
alfin pur v’ entra amore quanto 
rovina!” The hour came when Mabel 
owned the “soft impeachment;” and 
she gave her heart frankly and 
warmly—for she was superior to the 
arts of coquetry—to him who had 
gained and was worthy to possess 
it. 

The attachment of Walter and 
Mabel was sanctioned by their friends, 
and their union looked forward to 
with joy by the families of both. A 
year passed away in the delightful in- 
terchange of mutual affection. Those 
who understood the disposition of 
Mabel could well realize the depth and 
intensity ofa feeling thus for the first 
time awakened. Amid many suitors 
she had at last met the object on whom 
the treasures of a love as warm as it 
was constant were to be lavished. 
To one of her peculiarly affectionate 
nature, great was the happiness of lov- 
ing and being loved ; and, blest with the 
approval of her parents, she gave her- 
self up to its full enjoyment. 

There is perhaps no position so en- 
dearing in a woman’s eyes as_ that 
which her betrothed holds with re- 
spect to her. In him she views the 
companion of her future life, the 
arbiter, so to speak, of her destiny, 
eternal as well as temporal, to whom 
she will henceforth look up for guid- 
ance and protection. His happiness, 
which her affection renders dearer to 
her than her own, is about to be com- 
mitted into her keeping, and a trem- 
bling anxiety mingles with her joy in 
accepting the precious trust. What 
interest, what importance is attached 
to allhis little likes and dislikes ; to 
habits, and fancies, and peculiarities, 
that in another would be utterly dis- 
regarded! How eagerly the fond 
heart treasures up and observes all 
these as a means of conferring pleasure 
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or avoiding pain or irritation; for, 
after-all, it is upon such trifles that 
every-day happiness depends, and 
here that woman's tact and affection 
can best show themselves. So bright 
is the halo that surrounds everything 
connected with those we love, so un- 
speakable the interest which all be- 
longing to them has in our eyes, that 
this endearing study increases affec- 
tion a thousand-fold. She who, while 
dwelling on them, imagines she is only 
becoming acquainted with the tastes 
and predilections of her future hus- 
band is, unconsciously perhaps, weav- 
ing still more closely round her, and 
strengthening the tender ties that bind 
him to her. 

So it was with Mabel; and thus 
she went on “ growing fonder and 
fonder” as month after month passed 
away. 

It may be imagined how rude was 
the shock that awakened her from 
this dream of happiness, and the 
anguish of her affectionate heart, at 
finding that there had arisen obstacles 
to the union with Walter, which 
caused her friends to withdraw their 
consent, and to forbid all communica- 
tion between them. 

Fortunately for Mabel she knew 
where to turn for consolation. She 
felt that every occurrence in her life 
was by the appointment of Him to 
whom she daily committed her way, 
and this trial could not have befallen 
her without his divine will. Religion, 
that gilds and brightens every joy, is 
not really felt in all its value until the 
dark night of affliction overshadows 
the soul. Separated from the beloved 
one who had for so long a time shared 
her every thought, she was not quite 
alone while able to pour out her sor- 
rows before the Being to whom all 
hearts are open, and from whom no 
secrets, however shrouded from 
human eye, are hid. Another un- 
speakable source of comfort to poor 
Mabel was the devoted and passion- 
ate attachment of Walter. Every 
obstacle to their union seemed only 
to call forth, in renewed vigour, the en- 
ergies of his ardent nature. Though 
all direct intercourse between them 
was interrupted, she was still in cor- 
respondence with some of the mem- 
bers of his family, and through them, 
as well as in other ways—for love 
is ever fertile in devices—he conveyed 
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to her continued assurances of his un- 
changeable affection. 

But notwithstanding these, and her 
submission to the divine will, the cruel 
blow to her hopes and affections began 
to take effect upon Mabel. Her health 
gradually gave way. Her friends, 
who were little aware of the depth of 
her feelings, imagined that change of 
air and scene would restore her. They 
were anxious to remove her from a 
neighbourhood where occasional meet- 
ings with the connections of her lover 
kept up, as they fancied, his remem- 
brance. Various excursions, there- 
fore, were planned for Mabel ; she 
was hurried from one scene of excite- 
ment to another, but her cheek was 
still pale, and her dark eyes languid. 
The same object was present to her 
thoughts wherever she went; sur- 
rounded by gay and unsympathizing 
companions, understood by none, her 
heart sank beneath the dreary sickness 
of deferred hope, and brooded in- 
wardly over its sorrows. 

Things had been in this state 
for upwards of two years, when, 
in the winter of 1839, our friend 
became a guest under our roof. Here 
she found the balm of sympathy ; and 
the “besoin de s’épancher,” that 
weighs like a night-mare on the soul, 
no longer oppressed her with its bur- 
den. We had never met the object 
of her affection, and listened with in- 
terest to her descriptions of him. 
How her cheeks glowed, and her eyes 
were lit up with emotion, when over- 
coming that reserve which a woman al- 
ways feels in naming her beloved, even 
to those most intimate, Mabel spoke of 
his generous qualities, his frank, ardent 
disposition ; his refined taste and culti- 
vated mind, the union of “ les petits 
soins” with manly pursuits, which is so 
endearing in a maiden’s eyes ; his grace- 
ful figure and handsome intelligent 
countenance! And how the glowing 
cheek grew pale again, the lip quivered, 
the soft eye filled with tears, as with fal- 
tering voice she went on to speak of his 
devotion to her—of their long and hope- 
less attachment. 

Tae arrival of the post was always 
a most anxious moment to Mabel. 
She looked forward to getting a letter 
from some quarter or other which 
might perchance contain tidings of 
Walter; and sometimes there came 
a newspaper directed by his hand, the 





sight of which made her heart throb 
and her eyes glisten, and on which, as 
on a treasure, she would feast for 
weeks. The hand-writing of an ab- 
sent friend is so very precious! One 
morning the letters were later than 
usual, and expected, too, with more 
than usual anxiety; for many weeks 
had elapsed, and nothing had been 
heard of Walter ; no paper had been 
received, and day after day heart-sink- 
ing disappointment succeeded to the 
moments of keen suspense, which 
grew more and more breathless at the 
approach of post-hour. 

Who is there that has not, at one 
time or other, experienced this sudden 
fallin the thermometer of the feelings? 
when the feverish flush of anxiety and 
hope sinks down into the blank wretch- 
edness of disappointment; when we 
feel so utterly depressed, dispirited, 
and good-for-nothing; all our energies 
gone—hope itself dead! 

This was the 6th of January ; a fair 
morning, with no symptoms of the cum- 
ing memorable storm. We were all 
equipped for a drive, Mabel, my sister, 
and myself, and only awaited the ar- 
rival of the letters to set out. At 
length they came. With acry of joy 
our friend sprang forward to receive 
one in which, even at a distance, the 
quick eye of affection had instantly re- 
cognised the way of folding, the seal, 
the hand-writing of Walter. There 
was also aletter for me, and its con- 
tents occupied me for some minutes, so 
that I did not notice my companion. 
When at last I looked up, what a sight 
smote my eyes! Iwill not attempt 
to describe it ; for no words can con- 
vey an idea of the intense agony I be- 
held. Her delicate frame shook with 
agitation, while her face had that glazed 
and ghastly appearance that is pro- 
duced by strong bodily pain. The 
veins in her forehead were swollen— 
every feature quivered; her large 
eyes were dilated and full of—oh! such 
unutterable anguish! May I never look 
on the like again ! 

I flew to her side: her white lips 
moved, and she motioned me away 
with one hand—the other was convul- 
sively clutching the letter, and pressing 
it to her panting bosom. She was, indeed, 
not ina state to hear words even of 
the tenderest sympathy. I drew back 
to an adjoining sofa, and sat gazing at 
her with dismay. My sister, who had 
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left the room before the arrival of the 
letters, returned at that moment and 
was struck dumb at seeing the condi- 
tion of our friend. 

When poor Mabel was able to speak 
she faltered out an earnest wish to be 
alone, and implored us to leave her, 
and to procecd on our drive. It would 
have been ill-judged kindness to op- 
pose her request at such a moment. 
In a few minutes she was in her own 
room, prostrate before that throne 
where the best help isto be found in 
every time of need; and we, with sor- 
rowful hearts, that yearned to be near 
her, took our departure. 

On our return she came to greet us, 
composed, with a struggling smile, 
and an attempt at cheerfulness that 
was very touching. She looked like 
a “rain-beaten violet’—so meek, so 
tender and subdued, and with such 
tearful eyes. Tt was plain to see 
that the conflict had been severe ; 
but she had conquered, and the abun- 
dant tears she shed had relieved her 
full heart. No allusion was made to 
the letter; and in the evening when 
all were assembled for dinner, the 
gathering storm and prognostications 
of the awful night that was coming, 
engrossed every one’s attention, so 
that poor Mabel’s wan looks and de- 
jected appearance escaped notice. 

The “ witching time o’ night” has 
always been the choice hour for con- 
fidence. How many things are re- 
vealed over the midnight fire in that 
sanctum, “one’s own room,” that 
would never be told at any other time 
or place! What a pleasant and pri- 
vileged half-hour itis! and how hard 
it is sometimes to have to say “ Good 
night!” and break off such sweet and 
confidential communion! 

I have already alluded to my visit 
to Mabel’s room that night. The 
storm furnished us with an excuse for 
prolonging our conference, as the 
alarm was so great that no one in the 
house went to bed. But it was not 
the external elements that occupied 
us, as I said before, but the agitation 
of a mind rent with contending emo- 
tions, The anguish and distress of 
my companion were indescribable. 
She showed me the fatal letter. It 
was from Walter—renouncing her! 
All was now over, he said, between 
them ; and he begged that, on her re- 
turn home, she would collect his let- 
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ters, and every token and souvenir of 
him in her possession, and return them 
all. He expressed his resolution to 
do the same on his part, and spoke 
with affected calmness of forgetting all 
that was past, and forming new ties. 
With this were mingled despairing re- 
grets, and altogether the letter was 
most strange and incoherent. 

Deeply and earnestly we pondered 
it over. Mabel could take but one 
view of the matter. “I see it all,” 
she said, with a fresh burst of woe— 
“he is weary of this long, hopeless, 
wretched suspense. He has found 
some one whom he can love and be 
happy with—I am forgotten !” 

1 could not agree with her. The 
language of the letter was not that of 
one who had grown cold or forgetful ; 
it seemedto breathe anything but in- 
difference in its wild and unconnected 
expressions. But Mabel refused to be 
cumforted; it was perhaps natural 
that, in her weak state of health, and 
after all she had suffered, she should 
incline to the dark side of the picture. 
She had no means of clearing up the 
mystery ; for all correspondence with 
Walter had been forbidden by her 
family, who imagined that she had long 
since ceased to think of him ; and her 
delicacy revolted at the idea of employ- 
ing any circuitous means of discover- 
ing the cause of his changed feelings 
towards her. 

I may as well mention here that 
which did not come to our friend's 
knowledge until she was lying on the 
brink of the grave, and which account- 
ed for the fatal letter. One of those 
reports, uttered in thoughtlessness and 
propagated by love of gossip, that so 
often wring the heart of some breath- 
less listener, and cause anguish little 
dreamt of by the heedless retailer 
of news—one of those mischievous re- 
ports reached the ears of Walter. He 
heard that Mabel was going to be 
married. Love is susceptible and 
jealous ; and a slight thing will ex- 
cite either fear or hope when the 
feelings are deeply engaged. To all 
his enquiries in various quarters, 
Walter received replies which con- 
firmed the rumour; and as the world 
never arranges these matters by halves, 
but settles and decides on the minutest 
particulars with marvellous precision 
and sagacity, Walter could not doubt 
the truth of whathe heard. He knew 
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that Mabel had been mixing much in 
society of late, and was well aware that, 
wherever she went, her attractions 
brought admirers round her. Stung 
with the idea that she had accepted 
the addresses of another, maddened at 
the prospect of losing her, he had de- 
spatched the letter ; and his wretched- 
ness in writing it was fully as great as 
that caused by the perusal. Oh! 
what misery would afew words of ex- 
planation have saved to two loving 
hearts, thus robbed of their only solace, 
the belief in each others’ constancy. 
Her last prop taken away, our poor 
friend sank rapidly.  Life’s farce 
went on;"’ but, to finish the quotation, 


“ 





Within that breast "twould scare the bold 
To see the springs at work when peace was flown ; 
A harrowing spectacle, reserved tor heaven alone |” 


It was, indeed, a grievous sight !— 
to see the hollow, joyless smile, the 
effort to seem cheerful, the forced air 
of interest in every-day things, the 
painfully-sustained conversation ; and 
to know, that, beneath all this mockery 
of happiness, there was a breaking 
heart! To hear her sing—that was 
atrial. Mabel’s musical talents were 
celebrated ; her brilliancy and skill as 
an instrumental performer were great ; 
and her exquisite voice, so rich and 
melodious—the deep feeling she im- 
parted to whatever she sang, joined to 
a highly cultivated taste—made her a 
vocalist of first-rate quality. It was 
natural that her musical powers should 
be in great request; and as she ac- 
complished with ease and pleasure 
what to others, less gifted, would have 
been an exertion, she was always ready 
to gratify her friends. But now, 
when she was so miserable, to require 
of her a song!—melody in her heavi- 
ness! Often did the words of Moore 
rise into my mind— 


* Ah! little they think, who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking !"’ 


One night—I shall never forget it— 
she was asked to sing one of those 
beautiful Irish melodies, so full of 
tender pathos, in which she excelled. 
She began, and gave in thrilling tones 
the first few bars. But it would not 
do; her spirits gave way; she could 
act her part no longer. The guitar 
fell from her hands, and she burst into 


an agony of tears, They were ac- 


counted for by her evidently broken 
health, the heat of the room, the 
touching words of the song. Who 
could suspect the sad truth ?—who 
ever does suspect it in these, alas! too 
frequent cases ? 

A struggle like this could not last 
long; the suffering mind finds ready 
sympathy in its frail bodily companion. 
Symptoms so alarming set in, that it 
became necessary for Mabel to return 
to her home, and be placed under the 
care of the kind family physician, who 
had before recommended her leaving 
it for change of scene. He knew no- 
thing of the “secret woe” that his 
dear patient carried about with her ; 
and he was now shocked at the sad 
alteration he saw. Active measures 
were resorted to; but the sufferer 
grew no better, and was soon confined 
entirely to her room. The effects of 
that worm, which for so long a time 
had been gnawing, unseen, at her hap- 
piness and peace, were not to be con- 
quered ; for, as Madame de Stael truly 
observes, “ Une peine dont personne 
ne vous parle, une peine qui n’ @prouve 
pas le moindre changement, ni par les 
jours, ni par les années, et n'est sus- 
ceptible d’aucun événement, d’aucune 
vicissitude, fait encore plus de mal que 
la diversité des impressions dolou- 
reuses. Il n’y a point d’oubli pour 
les personnes d’une imagination forte.” 

The grief of Mabel’s family may be 
imagined. Additional medical aid 
was called in; but the result of the 
consultation only confirmed their worst 
apprehensions. At length it became 
the painful duty of their friend and 
physician to communicate to them the 
awful tidings that there was no hope. 
Oh! what a sentence is that, when 
heard by the pale and anxious group 
gathered round the physician, and 
reading in his concerned and solemn 
looks their doom, before it has passed 
his lips. Yes, though anticipated 
ever so tremblingly, though uttered 
ever so feelingly, when it comes it is a 
fearful sound! How the breath stops, 
and the ears tingle, and the heart 
grows sick and chill—“ No hope!” 

In the desolate household, thus 
filled with lamentation, the only one 
who maintained composure and calm- 
ness was the dying Mabel. When 
the world was brightest to her, her 
affections were never engrossed by it 
so as to exclude thoughts of eternity ; 
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and now she felt the approach of death 
without alarm. She expressed a wish 
to make some pecuniary arrangements, 
by which a portion that had been be- 
queathed to her should be secured to 
her sisters, and a lawyer was sent for 
to make her will. This was a trying 
day to the afflicted family. While she 
was engaged in dictating her last 
wishes, many a stifled sob and burst of 
bitter weeping were in the drawing- 
rooms beneath her sick chamber— 
those rooms that had so often re-echoed 
with the full rich tones of her melo- 
dious voice. How solemn and sad a 
stillness pervades the house over which 
the angel of death has flung the dark 
shadow of his wing! 

After the lawyer’s visit, Mabel 
seemed to take no further interest in 
the things of this world. Her debi- 
lity increased, and she saw no one ex- 
cept her physician, and the clergyman 
who came daily to read and pray with 
her. 

Among the many anxious enquirers 
who called to learn the state of the 
invalid at this time, an unexpected vi- 
sitor one morning presented herself. 
It was the sister of Walter. She had 
come to town on business, and hearing 
of the danger of her friend, flew to 
the house to gain fuller tidings. A 
slight estrangement had subsisted be- 
tween the families since the breaking 
off of the marriage, but now all was 
forgotten, and Walter’s sister mingled 
her tears with those of the sorrowing 
circle. They had a long and earnest 
conversation. Before its close, Ma- 
bel’s family were informed of what I 
have already mentioned— Walter's be- 
lief in the reported marriage of his 
beloved, his despair, and the letter he 
had addressed to her. 

Suspicions of the real state of things 
began to enter the minds of the party ; 
and on the next visit of the physician, 
whose feelings towards his patient 
were as much those of a father and 
friend as a medical adviser, all was 
communicated to him. A gleam of 
hope flashed across the countenance 
of the kind doctor as he listened. 

“ This is very important,” he said ; 
«where the mind is deeply engaged, 
the case differs widely from one of 
mere bodily disease. Had we known 
all this before ; but now ”"—and again 
a grave and anxious expression over- 
spread his face—* the symptoms have 
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gone beyond our control. It is, I 
fear, too late. Indeed, 1 question 
whether in her reduced state it might 
be prudent even to name the subject 
to her.” 

Mabel was truly in the most delicate 
condition. The lamp of life seemed 
flickering in its socket, like the last 
fitful rays of an expiring taper—a 
breath would suffice to quench the 
light for ever. It was an anxious 
task, even for sisterly affection, to 
bring before her at such a time, an 
agitating topic; to name a name 
that, at the first breathing of it, vi- 
brated through every fibre of her 
shattered frame, and shook it with an 
emotion that threatened fatal conse- 
quences. Cautiously, and with tender 
care, as she was able to bear it, was 
the subject renewed ; and at length, 
by slow and gradual degrees, she was 
put in possession of the whole enrap- 
turing truth—that her adored Walter 
had never wavered in his devotion to 
her, and that if her life were spared 
she might still be his, with her parents’ 
free consent and blessing. 

Hope and joy, what blessed elixirs 
ye are! Where is the medicine in 
the whole pharmacopeia can boast the 
life-giving, exhilirating virtues ye pos- 
sess? ‘The reviving news that Walter 
loved her still, and that the obstacles 
which separated them had vanished, 
were to the fainting soul of Mabel 
like oil to the dying lamp. The ex- 
piring ray gleamed forth again, though 
the spark was feeble and uncertain. 
For a long time the event was doubtful, 
and she hung suspended between life 
and death ; youth and hope struggling 
hard against bodily disease and ex- 
hausted nature; while parents, bro- 
thers, sisters, friends, and he who 
united in himself the anxious tender- 
ness of all, stood looking on at the 
contest. 

* * * * « . * 

It was a bright day in bright Sep- 
tember. The skies were clear and 
cloudless, and the sun shone out, gild- 
ing with its pleasant beams a wedding 
train. The ceremony had just been 
performed within the walls of a coun- 
try. church, and now, surrounded by 
their friends, came forth the gallant 
bridegroom, supporting the trembling 
steps of the palest, the most delicate, 
most fragile looking of brides. The 
lovely face of nature smiled in sym- 
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pathy with the gladness of the group, 
among whom a deeper feeling of 
thankful joy seemed to prevail than is 
even usual on such happy occasions. 
It was the bridal day of Walter and 
Mabel! 

When next I saw our dear friend, 
she was seated beside her husband, 
just a year after that bright September 
morning. He must have been but 
a poor physiognomist who could not 
read a tale of surpassing happiness 
and love in the countenances of both. 
Theirs was indeed a rare and happy 
lot—one that I believe falls to the 
share of few in our conventional exis- 
tence—that of marrying the object of 
the heart's affection. I had not seen 
Mabel since she had departed from our 
home, a poor stricken sufferer in mind 


and body; and the sight of her now 
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was deeply affecting. There she sat, 
radiant with happiness, and with but 
one drawback—the want of health : for 
our wise Creator seldom fills to the 
brim our cup of blessings, lest we 
should forget that we are only stran- 
gers and pilgrims here below. 

When I looked at her, the quaint 
lines of Spencer rose to my mind :— 





———— One loving houre 
For many years of sorrow can dispence : 
A dram of swecte is worth a pound of soure."’ 


She was happy now. But how 
nearly had she sunk beneath the trial 
whose effects she may probably never 
wholly recover! How nearly had she 
justified my belief in that sad theory— 
the dying of a broken heart! 


M. F. D. 
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Buitvrne castles in the air is one of 
the pleasantest occupations in the 
world ; and if you will only take the 
trouble to build with your pen in 
your hand, your work may possibly 
turn out a permanent dwelling for 
multitudes of other minds to resort 
to for instruction and delight, and 
your name as an intellectual architect 
may never die. But, once your book- 
seller has delivered over possession to 
the public, your chateau en Espagne 
becomes as much their property as 
yours ; and when edifices built by the 
Scotts, the Sues, the Dickens's, and 
the Bulwers, stand all around, with 
their porticos, their peristyles, their 
donjon-keeps, their mullioned windows 
and latticed casements, their halls of 
mystery and saloons of splendour, you 
must not expect that those who hap- 
pen to enter your gates will abstain 
from making trying comparisons; and 
if, in the very vestibule, they find ar- 
rangements ill-ordered, or an uninvit- 
ing aspect of bare walls, you will 
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hardly have any right to complain if 
they should retire without inspecting 
your grand gallery. It is thus, on 
taking up Miss Martin’s novel, you 
pass through a long approach of ill- 
assorted and disproportionate details— 
‘large windows that exclude the light, 
and passages that lead to nothing”— 
and feel inclined to throw: the work 
down, without enquiring to what end 
those devious ambages are designed to 
conduct you. But if you have faith, 
and will go on trusting to the indica- 
tions of genius that meet you from 
time to time through the first half of 
the story, you will presently find your- 
self surrounded by an interest which, 
having once seized you, carries you 
onward with power and feeling to the 
catastrophe, and you will retire from 
the final scenes of * St. Etienne” with 
as much regret as you felt indifference 
in entering on the introductory ones. 
In this respect, the story resembles 
Griffin's tale of the Collegians: in the 
beginning languid, dilatory, oblique, 
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tortuous, operose— expecting the 
reader to divine what the writer ap- 
pears unable to communicate, drag- 
ging through weary lengths of object- 
less dialogue and irrelevant descrip- 
tion; then, tending to a point—a 
point designated by the relations of 
the parties; by their passions, their 
interests—by the instinctive fears of 
the reader; and, that point passed, 
bursting away with triumphant energy, 
and hurrying you onward, without stop 
or pause, through reiterated agitations 
of every most tumultuous passion, to 
the close. But the likeness lies only 
in the mechanical progress of the tales 
—the agencies and the actors are of 
different classes in each. In Griffin’s 
story we deal with a small circle of 
private society—with ambition, crime, 
and remorse, in the breasts of a few in- 
dividuals of middle and humble rank, 
involved in one dark deed of violence : 
in Miss Martin's novel, at least in the 
successful part of it, we have to do 
with the great events and impulses 
that agitated a whole family of man- 
kind during the greatest social con- 
vulsion of modern times, affecting the 
fortunes and lives of a large number 
of powerful, distinguished, and high- 
born personages, operating more 
through public opinion and public 
frenzy, than through the characteristic 
passions of the parties, andso—so far as, 
in general merit, it is comparable at 
all—incapable of bearing any detailed 
comparison with Griffin’s potent deve- 
lopments of individual character. So 
far, indeed, as Miss Martin aims at 
carrying on the action of the story, 
through the agencies of characteristic 
individual traits and passions, she 
fails; as who could well expect any 
thing else than failure in the attempt 
of, we believe, a very young lady, 
to pull all the wires of passion, 
of thought, of humour, and sentiment, 
necessary for setting in action a stage 
crowded with heroes of romance, loyal 
nobles, knaves, profligates, voluptu- 
aries, and warriors, to say nothing of 
the three heroines, besides fi/les-de- 
chambre and their respective lovers ! 
Vivid reflections of the minds and con- 
sciences of characters like some of 
these cannot be expected but from a 
breast that has mirrored the storms 
as well as the sunshine and tranquillity 
of life ; and this, too, conspiring with 
a long qabservation and experience of 
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society in aspects inaccessible to the 
young and pure. These are the scenes 
which we set out with the purpose to 
decry. A profligate marquis, attended 
by a plotting secretary and eaves- 
dropping valet-de-chambre, comes, just 
before the Vendeen insurrection, to 
the chateau of a loyalist noble of the 
Bocage, whose daughter's hand he has 
demanded in marriage for the sake of 
her portion ; and to coerce her assent, 
in the event of his personal accom- 
plishments failing to win it, busies 
himself to discover the retreat of her 
brother, a proscribed refugee, who 
lurks in the neighbouring woods, 
The captain of the republican corps in 
the neighbouring town becomes the 
rival of this base marquis, wins the 
young lady’s heart, and takes the bro- 
ther, for better safeguard, as a recruit 
into his own corps, to which the young 
refugee submits with the better grace, 
because he is in principle himself a re- 
publican. In the meantime, some 
chance revolution of the wheel of for- 
tune makes the daughter’s portion no 
longer an object to the marquis, and, 
using his knowledge of the son’s dis- 
guise to second his infamous designs, 
he transfers his attentions to the still 
blooming mother, whose maternal so- 
licitude compels her to endure his 
odious advances, pending the organi- 
zation of the royalist revolt, in which 
her husband is actively engaged; but 
before the arrangements are complete, 
the ardour of the marquis precipitates 
a scene, and an indignant repulse sends 
him off disappointed, furious, and 
breathing vengeance against the che- 
valier. 

This is the substance of the ‘first 
half of Miss Martin’s tale, which, by a 
multiplicity of incidents, is spread over 
the greater part of the three thick 
volumes of which “ St. Etienne” con- 
sists. The marquis's villainies, the 
adventures in the forest, the visits to 
the cave of the refugee, the serenades 
of the gallant captain, and the conflict 
in his breast between love for Ida and 
some extravagant notion that his sister, 
a nun, has been dishonoured by the 
chevalier, in whose possession he has 
seen a locket bearing her miniature, 
furnish material for the various en- 
counters, rencontres, and contre temps, 
that constitute, so far, the farrago 
libelli. 

However, from this point, the action, 
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hitherto made up of petty parts, ill- 
adjusted and contrarient, merges in 
the current of great events that swept 
through the tide of the Revolution 
during the Vendeen insurrection, and 
acquiring direction and impetus from 
its new accessories, rushes onward, in 
the midst of rapid and momentous 
changes, swiftly and with accumulating 
progress, to the end. 

This power of dealing with great 
events—of looking on the ongoings of 
life in the mass—tracing the passions 
which agitate the heart of a nation; 
and making a reader sympathise in the 
fortunes of an army, a province, or an 
empire, is, in literature, much like the 
faculty of the astronomer, who deals 
with systems, governed by few but 
sublime laws. A community cannot 
have the hopes, fears, jealousies, loves, 
hatreds, and humours of an individual. 
The distinctions of man and man are 
lost in contrasting the feelings and con- 
duct of nations placed in similar cir- 
cumstances ; but as the characteristic 
features become fewer, they grow more 
imposing, just as we behold the law of 
gravitation, liberated from the multi- 


tude of countervailing influences which , 


are at work immediately around us, 
alone controlling the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. Inthisonecontempla- 
tion mankind take a sublimer pleasure 
than in all the minute manifestations 
of life, though the latter are infinitely 
nearer and dearer. Thus it is with 
the historian, on the one hand, and 
the depicter of individual character 
on the other. We rise with warmed 
or agitated hearts from Scott; with 
expanded minds from Gibbon or Ali- 
son. Which is the nobler pursuit—the 
telescope, or the microscope—the great 
distant whole, or the immediate throb- 
bing, thinking, feeling, sympathising 
part, we do not pretend to decide. 
Enough for us that God, in his distri- 
bution of the gifts of life, gives to some 
the intellect to embrace generals—to 
others the ability to paint particulars— 
to a few, the genius that comprehends 
and equalizes all. But we do not here 
speak of the great poets and creators, 
but of one who will be well content to 
sit at the feet of De Stael, and of the 
other women of large minds, who have, 
from time to time, shown themselves 
able to sit apart, and see how mankind 
play the great game of life; for this 
is manifestly Miss Martin’s forte, and 


it is almost wholly by virtue of this 
power that she has drawn the events 
of her story into that progress and in- 
terest which undoubtedly surround 
them towards the close. The faculty is 
a very rare one in the female mind, and, 
united as it is in Miss Martin, with 
powers of depicting character, at least 
equal to those of most of our lady 
novel-writers, gives her book a peculiar 
claim to consideration Whether a 
novel, even of high class merit, would 
be the most desirable vehicle for its 
development, may be well doubted ; 
but in a first effort we can hardly 
expect that it should have been 
otherwise, since to every young 
and ardent imagination the delight of 
romance writing isirresistible. There 
is, perhaps, no other occupation so 
charming as that of the writer who 
writes simply for the pleasure of creat- 
ing. The gentleman farmer, who can 
afford to spend his time and money in 
amateur agriculture, enjoys a delight- 
ful pleasure when he paces along his 
fields, covered with the first tender 
shoots of the rising crop, or yellowing 
for the sickle—when he sees his calves, 
his Jambs, his young pigs, his slender 
foals—increase of food for man and 
beast—increase of life and wealth over 
all the face of the teeming land. But 
not even the gentleman farmer, mark- 
ing the braird burst through the clods 
of his ploughed lands on a morning in 
spring, enjoys the sense of power, the 
pride of producing, that distends the 
breast of the young writer, who, con- 
scious of the creative faculty, sits down 
to embody the conceptions of the ima- 
gination in verse or prose. No poten- 
tate exercises so absolute a tyranny, or 
so harmlessly enjoys the exercise of ir- 
responsible power. The issues of life 
and death, of joy and woe, of love and 
hatred, are in your hand. You huld 
the pen suspended, and say—shall I 
put this one to death, or shall I suffer 
him to live ?—shall I unite these lovers, 
or sever them for ever? This knave, 
whose villainies I have used, to make 
the virtues of my hero or heroine more 
illustrious, shall I punish, or shall I re- 
claim him ?—or shall I, in the wanton- 
ness of my will, leave the knave pros- 
perous, the lovers severed, the hero’s 
virtues unrewarded? While the pen 
remains in air, all is possible. Dun- 
geons may have closed on your hero ; 


the bolts will fall—the walls will fly 
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asunder, if you desire, in the twink- 
ling of an eye. Hemayhave fallen in bat- 
tle; it is death, oraflesh wound, at your 
pleasure. Has yourimagination painted 
an ideal of perfection to your own 
heart? Here you may embody your 
dream, and need not blush to commu- 
nicate the whole secret to the candid 
breast of the page. Fancy him as brave, 
as good, as handsome, as noble, as ge- 
nerous—her, as beautiful, as tender, 
as modest, as affectionate, as faithful 
as your heart on its own account may 
desire, or ever did desire, or dream of 
desiring—you may safely indulge the 
delightful hallucination ; for your rea- 
der—whenever a reader is allotted to 
you from among the young and ardent, 
for whom you write—will find your 
brightest picture no more than a faint 
reflection of the image which, sooner 
or later, occupiesevery youthful breast ; 
and, instead of triumphing in having 
penotrated your thoughts, will only 
wonder at finding the exposition of his 
own. The elements obey you. Would 
you make a brave young man stretch 
forth his vigorous arm to snatch drown- 
ing beauty fromthe flood? The clouds 
gather at your call, and the hills re- 
echo with the voices of a thousand 
streams. Do you desire moonlight for 
your lovers walking at eve, sunshine 
for their morning rambles, or rain 
to drive them to the shelter of the 
woodland cottage ?—-or would you have 
black night and tempest to cloak horrid 
deeds that make the reader at midnight 
fear to raise his eyes from the dreadful 
page. , Theheavenly bodies, and all the 
powers of the air are at your beck. 
You sit alone—you thunder and lighten. 
It is impossible that a young writer 
should abstain from exercises so fasci- 
nating. It is only when we look back 
after long years, and see that our 
moral machinery isall out of gear, our 
clouds of passion flying against the 
wind, andour streams of pathos run- 
ning up hill, that we begin to feel how 
little the mere apparatus of scenery, of 
situation, or even of incident, can, of 
itself, effect towards the production of 
a real work of genius. 

We, therefore, reconcile ourselves 
to these accessories of romance, with 
which Miss Martin’s claims to the cha- 
racter of a distinguished writer are so 
encumbered, as well from the sense 
that the thing was inevitable, as from 
the reflection that, at all events, the 
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incumbrances are as good as other 
matters of that kind usually are. But 
we must cease to talk in this light strain 
when we approach the topics, in deal- 
ing with which Miss Martin, is. at 
home. Here we recognize a mind 
which needs none of our admonitions— 
agreat clear intellect, piercing through 
the external aspects of affairs, to the 
dominant impulses which move large 
sections of society—a power of atten- 
tion which can follow, without confu- 
sion or hesitation, the progress and 
combinations of complex events—a 
prompt ability for the clear and suc- 
cinct statements of facts; and what 
will, perhaps, appear the power we 
should least expect among the gifts 
of a young lady, whose romance we 
have treated so roughly, a positive fa- 
culty—a commanding genius for 
great strategetic operations. These are 
powers which demand consideration, 
no matter through what frippery of 
romance they present themselves ; and 
when we consider with what force and 
clearness they have developed them- 
selves under all the disadvantages of 
their associations here, we cannot but 
feel that a great intellect is at work 
among us, and look forward to Miss 
Martin’s accomplishing something that 
may place her name beside those of 
women of renown, and help to raise 
her native land in the intellectual scale 
of nations. 

Mark, then, first, the talent for po- 
lities :— 


‘* The horrors of the Reign of Terror 
merely illustrate the law of nature, that 
the action and re-action must always be 
proportionate to each other. For ages 
the country had been inhabited by two 
nations—the nation of nobles and the 
nation of peasants ; they lived in a state 
of antagonism ; they were actuated by 
different interests. On one side were 
privileges, power, wealth, and honours ; 
on the other side poverty, degradation, 
and slavery in all but the name. What 
wonder, then, if when the hour of change 
came, the pee hailed it with delight, 
and mistook revenge for justice? First 
came anarchy, and then the iron des- 
potism of the Comité du Salut Publique. 
The establishment of the latter was the 
most important measure of the Conven- 
tion ; it was the first return to social 
organization—the first apparent recog- 
nition of the distinctions of functions in 
a government—and the first fruits of 
their dear-bought knowledge, that the 
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people cannot at the same moment make 
the laws, execute the laws, and obey the 
laws. When it was instituted, France 
stood on the verge of annihilation ; the 
army had been driven from the en- 
trenched camp at Famars by the Aus- 
trians, the northern frontier towns were 
invested, the garrison of Mayence had 
capitulated, and a Spanish army occu- 
pied the country round Bayonne.— 
Against this host of disasters the Con- 
vention was called to make head; and 
the fierce energy with which it addressed 
itself to the task soon proved that it 
possessed powers equal to the crisis. 
It was cruel and blood-thirsty, but de- 
termined, and perhaps better fitted for 
the time than a milder and more scru- 
pulous government. Reserving to itself 
the legislative furctions, it imparted 
unity to the executive by the institution 
of the comité, and, by enforcing the levée 
en masse of the nation, it drove the in- 
vaders from the violated soil of France.’ 


Next, the aptitude for business :— 


“Monsieur Fontanier, the father of 
Stanislas, was the grandson of the first 
Corsican immigrant who had established 
his household gods in Lyons. Partly 
by inheritance, partly by his own pur- 
chases, he became the proprietor of a 
valuable estate; but valuable rather 
from the nature of its products, than 
from its extent. Wine and silk were 
the commodities it afforded ; they were 
the sources of Monsieur Fontanier’s 
wealth, and also the means of his sub- 
sequent ruin. 

‘Some manufactures can only” be 
carried on advantageously in two modes 
—by the small domestic industry of the 
peasant’s family by their own fire-side, 
when their petty branch of trade is 
added, as a source of humble but sure 
emolument to their agricultural and 
housewifery avocations; or in manu- 
factories, where an immense expenditure 
of capital produces a trebly immense 
return of wealth. In this, as in many 
things, extremes meet. Fontanier being 
possessed by the spirit of speculation— 
the commercial adventurousaess which 
his Corsican forefathers might have in- 
herited from their Carthagenian mas- 
ters—in an evil hour resolved to set up 
a silk manufactory. His capital was 
not large enough to embark on the 
largest scale of operation, and his edu- 
cation and restless temper unfitted him 
for that constant personal vigilance ne- 
cessary to the master of a manufactur- 
ing establishment, where every thing is 
done by manual labour. Where the 
machinery is composed of human beings, 
this watchfulness is even more neces- 
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sary than where their place is supplied 
by a steam-engine; the latter neither 
wastes, embezzles, nor loiters. The 
commercial panics, the distrust, the 
bankruptcies, and consequent overthrow 
of mercantile interests, which imme- 
diately preceded the revolution, like the 
agitated swell of the sea which an- 
nounces a tempest, was fatal to many 
of the Lyonese speculators. Fontanier, 
among others, received the fiat of his 
ruin, in the first great failure in his 
native city.” 


Now, let us give a sample of Miss 
Martin’s extraordinary faculty for the 
clear and rapid narration of military 
events. We are here in the thick of 
the battle of Torfou :— 


“As yet the artillery had taken no 
share in the action. It had been a re- 
gular steel and lead affair, for the Ven- 
deen park had not arrived, and Kleber's 
field-pieces had remained in his rear, 
engaged in a deep narrow road, from 
which he could not disengage them. 
At length, after three hours of inces- 
sant conflict, Charrette pushed out a 
party to seize the pieces which were 
guarded by a battalion of the national 
guard of Niever; they were unsteady 
raw recruits, and they gave way. 
Kleber fell back to protect his battery. 
His columns instantly choked the nar- 
row roads, they became unmanageable, 
and were so separated that they were 
singly and unsupportedly exposed to 
the Vendcens’ attack. Lescure’s band 
rushed on, cut down the cannoneers, 
and turned the pieces on the Mayen- 
Gais. 

‘The day was won; the Mayencais 
retreated, but it was only Kleber’s 
skill and obstinate valour which caused 
the rout to become a retreat. Slowly 
he retreated, facing about and extend- 
ing wherever the ground permitted, 
and still holding his conquerors at bay. 
The Vendeen cavalry hung on his rear 
like hounds on the boar at his last strug- 
gle; three times they charged along his 
whole line, and as often were repulsed 
with loss. The tirailleurs crouched in 
the grass, took their aim at five paces, 
with such fatal certainty, that a train 
of dead marked Kleber’s road; but all 
was ineffectual. For nine miles he con- 
tinued his masterly retreat; but he 
knew that human nerve could not Jon 
carry his soldiers through the ordeal, 
and therefore he halted on the bridge of 
Boussay, and unlimbering two eight- 
pounders, saved with difficulty, he 
pointed them on the Vendeens, and, 
summoning Colonel Chouardin, he said, 
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‘Farewell, my friend, you and your 
battalion must die here |’ 

‘** Yes, general, adieu !’ said the de- 
voted hero as he wrung Kleber’s hand. 
The Mayengais crossed the bridge and 
filed off on the road to Clisson at quick 
step, while Chouardin prepared to die. 
The Vendeens were so near that, con- 
cealed by a hedge, Larochenoire heard 
all this short colloquy. It excited his 
warmest sympathy. ‘The Vendeen army 
closed on the bridge. Leseure ordered 
Larochenoire to charge Chouardin’s 
battalion. He obeyed; the eight- 
pounders cut Janes through his band, 
yet he rushed on under the fusilade, and 
was met by the crossed bayonets of the 
gallant defenders of the pass. Again 
he urged his band to the assault, and 
was again driven back. Both parties 
paused for breath, and observed each 
other with the respect men feel for 
brave enemies. 

***You cannot drive us from our 
position, chief!’ cried Chouardin to 
Larochenoire. 

** *T can only do what you would do, 
colonel, were you in my place!’ replied 
Larochenoire. He made another effort 
and failed. 

*** Lescure,’ he said, as he retired 
from the pass, ‘some one else must 
butcher those brave men—I cannot 
do it.’ 

“He retreated, and Lescure’s tirail- 
leurs soon laid the last of the gallant 
battalion dead on the bridge. But 
their end was gained—Kleber was safe 
at Clisson before the pursuers could 
pass over their bodies. Such was the 
celebrated battle of Torfou.” 


It is in the tide of events like these 
that the scattered incidents of Miss 
Martin’s story are drawn, as we have 
observed, into uniformity of tendency, 
and begin swimmingly at last to bear 
the interest of the reader forward. 
Let us hurry down the accelerating 
stream which, as we sweep onward to- 
wards the close, grows more and more 
turbid with the horrors of the time. 
The Vendeen army has crossed the 
Loire; has fought forwardintoBritanny 
—has reeled back shattered and demo- 
ralised from Angers—has haunted the 
right bank of the Loire fora week, likea 
ghost, stretching itsarms in vain across 
that impassable Acheron. The last rally 
of expiring freedom and manhood has 
been made on the marsh of Savenay— 
the insurrection is at an end, and Car- 
rier has now to discharge the duties of 
Republican justice. Larochenoire, his 
wife and daughter, await their doom, 
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their only consolation being that they 
are guarded by Fontanier. The Mar- 
quis de Pomenars, ignorant of their con- 
tiguity, as they of his, groans in cap- 
tivity in another cell. The fatal morn- 
ing has come—Larochenoire has the 
death of a soldier vouchsafed him, and 
falls by a volley from the company of 
his friend. Dreadful office of friend- 
ship, to be able only to protect those 
you love from outrage in death, by 
assisting at their execution! Such is 
the task of Fontanier; he must see the 
sentence of the revolutionary tribunal 
carried into effect. Revolting duty !— 
death with them would be preferable ; 
but then who would remain to protect 
their daughter—and Ida is not included 
in the sentence? You see, therefore, 
the situation of the parties; and now 
we place you in the hands of Miss 
Martin :— 


“The victim was hurried down to 
the court, followed by Fontanier, whose 
brain was become almost dizzy from 
what he had seen and suffered. Nothing 
but the dreadful necessity of sustaining 
himself for the sake of others could 
have preserved his reason through the 
horrors of that morning. 

“One of those long low carts then 
used to convey the victims to execution 
was waiting, drawn by a black horse, 
and surrounded by a crowd of the 
lowest and most brutalized populace of 
Nantes, who gathered, hooting and 
shouting, to witness the execution of 
the wife, as they had just witnessed the 
death of the husband. A murmur ran 
through the mob as she appeared. Her 
beauty and her courage touched the 
most hardened. 

‘The jailer assisted her to mount 
the cart. She looked round to discover 
the cause of the delay which took place. 

“**Get out the rest of your load, 
jailer !’ cried the carter ; ‘I have work 
to do at the other prison—a fine batch 
of priests.” 

** * Here they are,’ replied the jailer, 
as four turnkeys issued from the prison, 
leading forth Josephine’s companions in 
death. She looked at them, and re- 
cognised the Marquis de Pomenars and 
the venerable priest, the curé Allard, 

‘© *Oh, mon pére, do we meet here ? 
It is indeed a blessing to meet, that I 
can receive your holy exhortations.’ 

*** Daughter, grieve not—my day of 
toil is over, I am about to receive my 
hire, and to enter into everlasting rest.’ 

** She bent her head, and received the 
old man’s blessing. When he entered 
the cart, De Pomenars shrank fromher 
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glance. She turned to him and said 
gently—‘ I forgive you—I will pray for 
you—you may yet be pardoned on high.’ 


“The cart proceeded towards the 
river, to the fatal place of embarkation, 
where several boats were moored at the 
quay. In one of them four boatmen 
sat holding their oars upright. The 
rabble still surrounded the vehicle ; they 
had forgotten their transitory spasm of 
better feelings, and now stared at their 
victims indifferently and jested among 
themselves. 

‘* «Let us marry them, I say,’ cried 
one ruffian; ‘they will make a hand- 
some couple.’ 

“ He ioow from his pocket a long 
strap which he had often used to couple 
two prisoners before they were launched 
into the water. This cruelty the de- 
mons who invented it called a republi- 
can marriage. 

** * Yes,’ cried another, ‘and we will 
make the old raven croak out the cere- 
mony in his kitchen Latin—come along.’ 

‘* *T will give the bride away,’ shouted 
a third fellow. 

“The cart stopped at the verge of 
the Loire. The prisoners were ordered 
to descend, They obeyed, and stood 
together silently waiting the pleasure 
of their executioners. 


‘He felt as if the scene which he be- 
held were rather a frightful phantasma- 
goria than a reality. 

‘That murky sky, from which a 
pale, bleached, watery light fell scantily 
on the white snow-clad hills—that dark, 
tomb-like, silent town —that turbid, 
muddy river, covered along its shores, 
and in every cove where the water 
rested, with sheets of greenish ice, from 
which the middle of the river was kept 
free by the motion of the current, and 
by the passing of the — boats plying 
night and day. He looked sickening 
and shuddering at all this. A pestilen- 
tial exhalation hung over the river; 
troops of dogs, run wild, roamed howl- 
ing along the shore, seeking their hor- 
rible prey, the body of some victim of 
the preceding night : and over a shallow 
near an island a cloud of ravens hovered, 
sometimes settling on some object which 
lay in the water, and then, as the wave 
washed over it, rising with hoarse 
screams, waiting till the retreating 
wave allowed them to pounce again on 
their quarry. 

“The boat floated slowly down the 
stream, and the boatmen lay on their 
oars reserving themselves for the pull 
up the river. Fontanier could not 
speak, and scarcely could he smother 
his sobs. De Pomenars maintained his 


stern resolution even to the last. His 
long regretful gaze on the earth and 
sky, his compressed mouth and gloomy 
brow, alone betrayed his feelings. 


** * Yonder is the place,’ said one of 
the boatmen, pointing across the nearest 
headland to a reach of the river, which 
spread broad and deep like a lake. 
They glided on. Fontanier’s agonizing 
sensations were similar to those we ex- 
perience in a feverish dream, when we 
fancy that we are hurried along with 
irresistible velocity towards some dread- 
ful abyss. ‘he old man suddenly raised 
his voice, in the solemn chant ordained 
for the burial service. His voice was 
feeble, but the strength of his hopes and 
resignation aided him, and it gathered 
firmness as he proceeded to chant that 
aw outpouring of confidence in the 
midst of trouble—of rejoicing in the 
midst of adversity—the psalm de pro- 
JSundis. Josephine joined him in thus 
chanting their own funeral service. As 
the last words died on their lips, the 
boat lay drifting slowly on the surface 
of the lake-like river. The appalling 
moment was come. 

‘** De Pomenars rose ; as the corporal 
advanced to him—‘ Begone!’ he ex- 
claimed, proudly waiving him away. 
He gave one long, last look to the win- 
try landscape, and one shorter glance 
to his companions, 

** « Adieu, my friends ! farewell life !’ 
he exclaimed, and folding his arms on 
his breast, he sprang into the Loire. 
The water closed over his head. The 
boat, spurned by his foot, darted back 
for a space, and then returning floated 
over the faint circles which marked his 
watery grave. He rose no more, his 
iron resolution enabling him to refrain 
from the instinctive struggles of that 
horrible death. 

‘* * Heaven have mercy upon his soul, 
and upon ours,’ said the priest fer- 
= 
“The corporal seized him, pushed 
him off the gunwale of the boat, and 
the whirling waters smothered his 
prayers. He rose once and sunk for 
ever, 

** Josephine took Fontanier’s hand. 
‘Comfort Ida, watch over Romain—my 
last ee are for them.’ Her voice 
was choked, her glance became wild, 
her lips quivered, the horrors of her 
doom seemed now for the first time pre- 
sent toher. The corporal assisted her 
to mount on the gunwale. 

*“* «Henri, Icome! Lord, receive my 
spirit !’ 

**The soldiers pushed her in. She 
sank—rose again. Stanislas sprang 
forward, and would have plunged in to 
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save her. The soldiers seized him—he 
was pinioned in their grasp. He clasped 
his hands over his eyes in agony. 

«Tt is allover; you may look up 
now, Monsieur,’ said the corporal. 

‘* Stanislas looked up fearfully. He 
could not see clearly; the grey water 
seemed stationary and immovable, while 
the livid sky and earth appeared to 
swim before him; he thought the boat 
was whirling round rapidly, and then a 
sickness came over him—he fainted.” 

This is undoubtedly painted with 
great power and feeling. But De 
Pomenars would have been another 
man in the hands of a Sue or Bulwer ; 
yet neither of these could have ar- 
ranged a situation more calculated to 
give full scope to his best powers of 
depicting character. The scene, the 
relations of the parties, and the busi- 
ness of the moment, are all striking, 
affecting, terrible, and novel. It is a 
grand and able piece of painting ; and 
looking at it again, with its simplicity 
and directness, and considering the 
variety of emotions, either directly 
appealed to or called up by necessary 
suggestion, in contemplating the end 
of so many human passions, kept alive 
to the last, we begin to extend our 
appreciation of Miss Martin, from the 
province in which we have hitherto 
regarded her as properly at home, to 
the region of imagination and fancy, 
in which, while “ St. Etienne” exhi- 
bits a thousand miscarriages, this par- 
ticular scene must be allowed to have 
established for itself a place of very 
considerable distinction. 


Song. By Robert Gilfillan. 
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Genius is a gift hard to guide. The 
possessor is the best judge of how best 
to use it. None but himself can hit 
on his vein. The best we can do is 
to say—Child of grace, be not dis- 
heartened. Trust yourself: search your 
own breast: whatever you do, be 
yourself. The strong promptings that 
throb round your heart will finda way 
and a voice when perchance least ex- 
pected. In the meanwhile, no more 
dreams. Life is short. Our mother, 
Erin, needs all that we can do to help 
and comfort her. Her own children 
can alone perform the pious duty: 
for her they must labour with hands 
and minds: for her they must gather 
fame from every domain of the 
intellect ; from the boundaries of the 
universe, now opening for the first 
time on human eye in the towers of 
Birr, and from the varied fields of life 
ang manners surrounding, and acces- 
sible to us all. Among these noble 
and illustrious labourers, a place has 
been reserved for you also. You have 
only to succeed in finding the imple- 
ment that is fitted to your hand. 
Search! Try! Persevere! It takes 
a long while to turn over the store- 
houses of nature. The next effort 
may put you in possession of the in- 
strument with which you are destined 
to achieve your peculiar work. To 
Miss Martin, especially, we would say— 
Think nothing of what you have done, 
excellent as much of it is: be satis- 
fied with nothing short of excellence 
in every thing. 


SONG. 
BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 


Bonnie Mary Leslie, thou art a lassie fair, 
I like thee for thy smiling face, and gentle winsome air ; 


By glen, or glade, or flowery braes, where simmer breezes blaw, 
*Mang a’ the bonnie lassies fair, thou’rt fairest o’ them a’ | 


When comes the Spring wi’ joyous smile, and woodlands waving green, 
Or, rising frae its grassy bed, the primrose gay is seen, 

An’ birdies learn their simmer sangs on ilka leafy tree, 

Then, bonnie Mary Leslie—oh! I wiil sing of thee! 


And when in bloom is ilka flower, we'll wander down the glen, 
And I will seek a shady bower that ne’er a ane sall ken, 

And there we'll spend the live-lang day, in bliss without alloy, 
For, as I fancy nane but thee, sae thou art a’ my joy. 


And when the winter comes in storms, thy peace sall be my care, 
And round the canty fire at e’en, thou shalt be lady there ! 
For as the sun to opening flower, or honey to the bee, 


Sae, bonnie Mary Lesliewsoh! thou art a’ to me! 


























































































































































































































The Italian Poets. 


THE ITALIAN POETS. 


FIRST ARTICLE—BERNARDO TASSO. 


We have often thought of seeking to 
interest our readers by a series of arti- 
cles on the Italian poets. Of all poets, 
of whatever age or country, Dante is 
perhaps the greatest, and is certainly 
the poet whose stupendous work most 
entirely chains down the almost reluc- 
tant imagination of the reader. Pro- 
metheus bound to his rock, and strug- 
gling against oppression and alien 
power, is almost an inadequate type of 
the reader’s mind in this strange capti- 
vity. In the drama of Aischylus 
there are hymns of the nymphs 
of ocean and earth evermore seeking 
to console and appease the suffering 
son of Titan. A music of divine 
humanity, more heart-thrilling than the 
imagination of the Grecian poet has 
given to these beautiful impersonations, 
breathes in every line of Dante; but 
still it is long before the thought of the 
possibility of a perfect reconcilement 
comes ; and the perfect triumph of 
the poet is measured by our struggle 
against it. Of this great poet it is our 
wish to write, but we must postpone 
the accomplishment of the wish for a 
little while. Of Petrarch too, we 
feel that we have much to say; of 
Ariosto too, and Tasso, who, if not the 
greatest poet, has certainly produced 
the most perfect and most truly beau- 
tiful poem of modern literature. 

At this moment, however, we are 
writing at a distance from books and 
ean do little more than communicate 
to our readers our intention of future 
papers on the Italian poets. We had, 
indeed, intended at once to draw our 
readers’ attention to the life and writ- 
ings of Tasso, but this must be for a 
little while delayed, as it would be 
scarce possible to give an intelligible 
account of his early life without some 
mention of Bernardo Tasso, whose 
fortunes and whose studies influenced 
in a very remarkable manner those of 
his son. 

A little book lately published in 
America has just reached us, which 
we at first had some thoughts of 
reviewing. It is entitled “* Conjectures 
and Researches on the Love, Madness, 





and Imprisonment of Torquato Tasso, 
by Richard Henry Wilde. ” At present 
we shall say nothing more of the book 
than that we opened the volumes with 
expectations which have been altogether 
disappointed. We may again advert 
to it. 

The subject which Mr. Wilde has 
discussed is an interesting one, and 
we wish that we could lead some true 
poet to the study of Tasso’s letters 
and shorter poems, which have not 
been yet sufficiently examined. Mr. 
Wiffen has done something to illus- 
trate the most obscure parts of Tasso’s 
life, with, however, too strong disposi- 
tion to deny, as far as possible, the 
fact of Tasso’s insanity. Dr. Black 
dwells on his insanity, as if it alone 
were sufficient to account for all his 
sufferings. Serassiis throughout the 
apologist of the House of Ferraza, 
whose descendants, it could seem, after 
three centuries, still resent what they 
call the treason of Tasso. Of this 
a curious instance is told in the Me- 
moirs of Rossini, by Count Stendhal. 
‘“* In the vear 1816, [ was,” says Stend- 
hal, “in one of the largest cities of 
Lombardy. Some rich amateurs, who 
had established a citizens’ theatre 
there, splendidly decorated, conceived 
the idea of celebrating the arrival 
within their walls of the Princess Bea- 
trice d’Este, the mother-in-law of 
the Emperor Francis. They caused 
an entirely new opera, both words and 
music, to be prepared in her honor, 
which is the greatest compliment that 
can be paid to any one in Italy. The 
poet founded the opera on a comedy 
by Goldoni, called Torquato Tasso. 
On the evening before the performance, 
the princess’s chamberlain called on 
some of the distinguished citizens who 
intended to do themselves the honour 
of singing before her, and told them 
that it was not very respectful to re- 
call, in the presence of a princess of 
the House of Este, the name of Tasso, 
a man who had behaved so ill to that 
illustrious family. The lady’s sensi- 
bility was respected, and the name of 
Lope de Vega substituted for that of 
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Tasso.” To this fastidious lady the 
work of Serassi was dedicated, and 
the inference is not an unreasonable 
one, that the narrative of Tasso’s life 
was coloured by the biographer, so as 
to suit the prejudices of his patroness. 
Of all Tasso’s biographers, Ginguene 
appears to us the best. The romantic 
love of Tasso for the princess Leonora 
seems to us as distinctly proved, as 
any such fact can be, where the evi- 
dence is of the kind that includes love 
verses, and such other manifestations 
of a “ perturbed spirit.” There is no 
doubt, more reason to give credit to 
Tasso’s poems as true records of real 
events, than to such compositions in 
ordinary circumstances, but yet we 
own we think his strongest assertions 
of his poems being inspired by real 
passion, give small support to those 
who would gather from them the ac- 
tual story of his life. The sonnet with 
which Vasilini’s collection commences, 
opens with a statement which is the 
foundation of Rossini’s theories. 
“ Vere fur queste gioie et questi ardori, 
Ond’ io piansi et cantai, con vario carme.” 


“ True were the loves and transports which I sung’ 
And over which I wept in varied rhyme,”’* 


How much, and how little can be 
made out of such things, the English 
reader can judge, who has ever ex- 
amined the narratives built out of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets. What is the 
chance of our now making out what 
they sought to disguise.? The truth 
of poetry is a truth not inconsistent 
with fiction, and if Rossetti’s theories 
have any plausibility, it altogether de- 
pends on poetical truth being not alone 
different in kind, but actually con- 
trasted with veracity. The language 
of Tasso is not inconsistent with any 
of the theories which have been sug- 
gested, and in spite of all that has 
been of late years done, we think the 
story of his loves, as told by his friend 
Manso, just as probable as any other 
later speculations on the subject. 

The circumstances of Bernardo 
Tasso’s life influenced in a remarkable 
degree those of Torquato. The family 
were of respectable rank, but the ear- 
liest notices in which they were men- 
tioned by the name of Tussi being but 
of thetwelfth century, the heralds of the 
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day sought to identify them with the 
Torriani, Lords of Milan, and Manso, 
who was followed by most of the Ita- 
lian writers, adopts the flattering ac- 
count. The fable is disproved by 
Serassi with more anxiety than such 
a thing is worth, for families as well 
as nations must be permitted to have 
their fables. The locality in which 
the Tassi were first known was A\l- 
menno, on the river Brembo, about five 
niles from Bergamo. Cornello,amoun- 
tain fastness on the Brembo, was their 
chief residence, and they were known as 
wealthy and powerful lords. Omedeo 
Tasso is recorded as the first inventor 
of regular posts, and his descendants 
were the postmasters-general of Italy, 
Flanders, Germany, and Spain. In 
Spain and Flanders, individuals of the 
Tassi were ennobled and became the 
founders of great families. In Ger- 
many they attained the rank of sover- 
eign princes. 

Bergamo was, as we have said, the 
birth place of the tribe; and here was 
born Bernardo Tasso the father of the 
great poet. His parents died during 
his earliest infancy, and de, with two 
sisters were left dependant on the care 
of his maternal uncle, Luigi Tasso, 
Bishop of Recanati. ‘The uncle was a 
good man and faithful to the duties 
which Providence had thus imposed on 
him; but the times were unsettled, 
and the bishop was murdered during 
a visit to a country villa. Young 
Bernardo Tasso, destitute and dis- 
tressed, left his country at the age of 
seventeen, in search of employment. 
Bernardo was a poet, and in love with 
a lady, who had the honour of being 
celebrated by Ariosto-Ginevra Malas- 
testa. Bernardo wasa poet, however, 
after the manner of Petrarch, and as 
Laura was clothed under the image of 
a laurel, Ginevra suggested to her 
admirer the juniper tree. Ginevra, 
however, married another, and Ber- 
nardo bewailed the calamity in a Pla- 
tonic sonnet. 

Bernardo, however, had to make out 
the means of life, and literature even 
then gave the means of existence ; 
miserable, no doubt, and precarious, 
with all the fluctuations and uncer- 
tainties of constant dependance. The 
number of small courts, in the several 
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states into which Italy was divided, 
which kept up a continued communi- 
cation with each other, gave employ- 
ment to literary men in the capacity 
sometimes of ambassadors, sometimes 
of secretaries. Bernardo’s first em- 
ployment was in the service of Count 
Guido Rangone, General of the Ponti- 
fical Forces. As secretary to this 
nobleman, he was sent to Paris to urge 
Francis the First to hasten his army into 
Italy, for the purpose of libe rating the 
pope who was imprisoned by the Impe- 
rialists. We next find him in the ser- 
vice of the Duchess of Ferrara; and, 
soon after, his wandering life led him 
from her service to Padua and thence 
to Venice, in one temporary occupation 
or another. At Venice he collected 
and printed his poems, and dedicated 
them to his old flame, Genevra Mala- 
testa. Dr. Black enables us to give 
our readers a specimen of his poems, 
and the way in which he consoled him- 
self for her marriage. 


Since the great ruler, whom the fates 
obey, 
To other arms resigns thy fleeting 
bloom ; 
Since to a happier youth he pleased to 
doom 
That form, which, though so fair, is yet 
but clay ; 
Oh, still, Ginevra! still permit to stay 
With me thy soul, to cheer this cheer- 
less gloom ; 
Leave that blessed soul, which shail 
survive the tomb, 
And pure return to unpolluted day. 
’T was this I loved—’twas not the mor- 
tal frame ; 
Or, if Iloved that peerless frame of 
thine, 
"Twas as the mind’s attire it raised my 
flame. 
Oh, then, to me, to me the soul re- 
sign ; 
His be its veil—for higher is the claim, 
Than mortal recompense of love like 
mine. 


Never were the rights of husband 
and lover more amicably adjusted, and 


the Platonic sonnet was the subject of 


universal admiration. That his mis- 
tress has married another has, perhaps, 
before Bernardo’s time, and since, been 
felt by many a lover as no small relief ; 
still, to lose the mortal and imperfect 
part of the body, and to have for ever 
before the intellectual vision the image 
of the pure and celestial soul, has seldom 
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been so distinctly described as a very 
great comfort. The sonnet got at once 
into fashion: Ruscelli tells us that 
every body of distinction had it b 

heart. It was repeated by the adven- 
turous lover to the object of his ado- 
ration, when uncertain how his ad- 
dresses might be received. Ginevra, 
however, was in no great danger, as 
her lover lived, for the most part, at 
safe distance from the home where the 
frail and perishable part, which was 
confided to her husband’s care, was 
preserved. The volume of poems came 
into the hands of Sanseverino, Prince 
of Salerno, and Rartaebe became his 
sec retary. The prince and his wife 
were fond of poetry, and Bernardo, 
under the inspiration of their patro- 
nage and praise, published another vo- 
lume of verses. 

In 1535 Bernardo accompanied the 
prince to Tunis, in the expedition of 
Charles the Fifth to Africa, and in two 
years after to Spain. On his return 
he again published a volume of poems, 
and the diplomatic services on which 
he was engaged had procured him the 
means of comparative independence. 
In 1539, in the forty-sixth year of his 
age, he married Porzia Rossi. This 
marriage connected him with many of 
the principal families of Italy ; he was 
promised with his wife a considerable 
dowry. 

Soon after his marriage he withdrew 
from active life, and retired to Sor- 
rento. His letters describe the scenes 
among which he lived as of great 
beauty. “ Sorrento,” says he, “is so 
delightful, that it was fe signed by the 
poets to have been the residence of the 
syrens. I call this city delicious, not 
because it abounds with pleasures which 
entice to voluptuousness, but with such 
as are suitable to the health and plea- 
sure of the mind and body. Here I 
have recalled my mind, which was 
wont to be hurried from one business 
to another, as a bird from bough to 
bough ; I have recalled it to studies in 
such a manner that I hopea birth will 
be produced, which will soon come to 
light, to ornament, and to embellish 
itself by the mirror of your judg- 
ment.” Alas! for the dreams of poets 
—the “ Amadis,” on which he hoped 
tobuild an imperishable name, still, in- 
deed, exists; but who has read it? 

Never perhaps was man more happy 
than Bernardo, at this period of his 
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life. His wife was a woman who en- 
joyed, and who deserved his love. His 
first child, Cornelia, was already born, 
and was, in her infancy, remarkable for 
beauty and intelligence. His home was 
in the most delightful climate on earth, 
and in the midst of the most beautiful 
scenery. His language, in speaking of 
himself and his happiness, is that of a 
man intoxicated with delight. He 
was a religious man too; and while 
his letters often tell us of muses, and 
syrens, and the gods and demigods of 
Parnassus, we find that his language 
is not inconsistent with a Christian 
temper of thought. The metaphors 
of heathenism are natural in a land 
where classical literature and classical 
feeling never altogether ceased. In 
the correspondence ef learned men 
with each other, the classical writers 
supplied not alone the forms of ex- 
pression, but the very substance of 
thought. The letters on the business 
of familiar life were free from this 
pedantry, and we find Bernardo, in 
one to his sister, thus describing his 
family. “My daughter is very beauti- 
ful, and affords me great hopes that 
she will lead a virtuous and honourable 
life. My infant son is before God, our 
Creator, and prays for your salvation. 
My Porzia is within two months of 
her confinement; whether a son or 
daughter, it shall be supremely dear 
tome: only may God, who gives it 
me, grant that it may be born with 
his fear: pray, toge ther with the holy 
nuns, that the Almighty may preserve 
the mother, who in this world is my 
highest joy.” 

Torquato Tasso, the child who was 
thus welcomed into the world with 
expectation and prayer, was born at 
Sorrento, onthe 11th of March, 1544. 
A few days before his birth, his father 
was summoned from his retreat at 
Sorrento. In the preceding year, the 
fortress of Carignan, in Piedmont, 
had been taken by the Imperial forces, 
and was now invested by the forces of 
Francis the First, commanded by the 
Count D'Enguien. 

The Prince of Salerno, as General 
of the Italian Infantry, joined the 
Spanish army, and with him went his 
secretary, Bernardo. 

The Imperialists were defeated, but 
the Prince of Salerno distinguished 
himself in the battle, and still more 
in the retreat. In thenext year Ber- 
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nardo returned home to behold his 
wonderful child, of whose genius a 
thousand incredible stories had reached 
him. At six months old, it was said, 
he spoke distinctly, and with consider- 
able fluency ; a gift which, however, did 
not prevent his stuttering in after life. 
Nothing but the infantine voice told of 
the infant. He reasoned acutely, ex- 
plained his thoughts lucidly, and an- 
swered every question that was put to 
him. He rarely wept, and was never seen 
to laugh; he announced by his conduct, 
from the dawn of life, that he was des- 
tined for something great. Alas, for 
the future happiness of children, in 
whom there is the determination to see, 
and to cultivate in childhood other 
powers than those of the mere animal 
brain! In this unhappy hot-bed nur- 
ture are the seeds of all disease ; early 
death is the best result that can come 
of such treatment, but evils more than 
death are more frequently the conse- 
quence. The child was, at an early 
age, sent to aschool, taught by the 
Society of Jesuits, near Naples. To 
this school the young Torquato was 
sent: his mother frequently sent him 
before daybreak, with a lanthorn car- 
ried before him, to show him the road. 
From his seventh to his tenth year, he 
continued under their care. He per- 
fectly learned Latin, and made great 
progress in Greek, and in his tenth 
year recited, in public, verses and ora- 
tions which were heard with admira- 
tion. 

While this part of his education 
was in progress, Bernardo was, for 
the most part, absent from his family. 
The conduct of his master, the Prince 
of Salerno, it is not quite easy to ex- 
plain. The position of an indepen- 
dent Italian prince is one of those 
anomalies which, even in peaceful 
times, is apt to baffle all conjecture as 
to either the proper rights or the du- 
ties of the person so placed; but with 
Italy as the battle-ground, and in wars 
such as those of Charles the Fifth and 
Francis, the difficulties may well be 
imagined such as to make us hesitate 
to pronounce or to form an opinion 
on conduct which, in any view, is 
scarcely reconcileable with our notions 
of fidelity. The independence of 
small states is at all times a fiction; 
and though we freely admit that ac- 
tual allegiance may not have been due 
from the Prince of Salerno to either 
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of the great contending powers, yet 
we feel it impossible not to regard his 
change of sides, as convenience seemed 
to make one or the other the more de- 
sirable, a somewhat shabby sort of be- 
haviour. We have said that he dis- 
tinguished himself in the unsuccessful 
defence of Carignan. 

After this, he went to the imperial 
court, attended by Bernardo. Soon 
after, Bernardo was allowed to return 
to his family. In the year 1547, inci- 
dents occurred fatal to Sanseverino’s 
interests. Don Pedro de Toledo was 
Viceroy of Naples, a lover of the fine 
arts—zealous, earnest, impatient of 
all opposition. He was resisted by 
the principal families of Naples ; and 
to aid himself in crushing their oppo- 
sition, he sought—under pretence of 
preventing the spread of Luther's opi- 
nions—to introduce the inquisition. 
The emperor and the pope favoured 
his views. An embassy was sent from 
the people and the nobles of Naples ; 
each appointed an ambassador ; and 
Sanseverino represented the nobles. 
On the prince's arrival at Nuremburg 
he found that Don Pedro had already 
told the story in his own way. His 
brother ambassador was sent home 
with admonitions to the people to be 
quiet and obedient. They rose in 
indignation—made violent speeches— 
committed a few murders—cried cra- 
ven—and delivered up their arms to 
the viceroy. Meantime Sanseverino 
was detained at Nuremburg, which he 
was forbidden to leave on pain of 
death. Bernardo soon joined him 
there. After a year’s delay he was 
permitted to return. Referring the 
insulting treatment which he had met 
at the imperial court to the artifices 
of the viceroy, he now conducted 
himself to him with overbearing 
haughtiness. In Italy, insult is sel- 
dom unavenged, and an attempt was 
made to assassinate the prince, which, 
he had no doubt, was the act of the 
viceroy. Sanseverino sent his com- 
plaints to the emperor, which were 
disregarded. He was represented as 
a favourer of rebellion and heresy. 
He felt himself unsafe, and determined 
to transfer himself and his fortunes to 
the King of France. His secretary 
followed his fortunes ; or, to speak it 
more truly, shared his ruin. 

The news of the defection of the 
Prince of Salerno was followed at Na- 
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ples by a decree declaring him a 
rebel, depriving him of his estates, 
and subjecting him, if taken, to the 
penalty of death; the property of his 
attendants was also confiscated, and 
thus every thing was lost to Bernardo. 
His wife remained in Naples and the 
neighbourhood, scrambling with dis- 
honest brothers for her dowry, which 
they sought to avoid paying, on pre- 
tence of her husband's joining in re- 
bellion, Bernardo with difficulty ob- 
tained leave to return to Italy, and 
found temporary shelter in apartments 
assigned him in his palace by Cardinal 
Ippolito II., d’Este. Tasso was soon 
after sent for to Rome by his father. 
The hope of being again able to re- 
unite his family under the same roof, 
cheered Bernardo, when Caraffa, 
whom he had known, became pope. 
But what are human calculations? In 
the very hour when this hope seemed 
not unreasonable, the news arrived of 
Porzia’s death. Bernardo believed 
that she was poisoned by her brothers. 
It is more probable that she died of a 
broken heart—though such a termina- 
tion of her life would be far from ac- 
quitting, in any moral sense, of murder, 
those brothers who, for the purpose 
of depriving her and her children of 
their inheritance, not only relied on 
the circumstance of her husband's 
being a rebel, and a banished man, 
but actually instituted a suit against 
the young Torquato, insisting that his 
going to his father to Rome must be 
regarded as the act of one sharing in 
his father’s guilt. The child was little 
more than two years old when sentence 
of banishment was pronounced against 
the father, and was not twelve when 
this dishonest plea was insisted on. 
Bernardo, amid all his difficulties, 
did not abandon or forget his poem of 
Amadis. The loss of his wife was at- 
tended with the consolation that he 
might now take orders, and he 
applied for benefices to the King of 
France, and to Margaret of Valois, 
whom he had celebrated in many a 
sonnet and canzonet. His supplica- 
tions were disregarded—his interest, 
in fact, lay with persons of rank too 
high to be able to serve him at the 
time. The pope was fighting for ex- 
istence with a prince who, in the name 
of the pope, was taking possession of 
the papal territory. All was confusion. 
Rome itself, where Bernardo was with 
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his son, was threatened, and the ex- 
pectant abbot had to fly, with his son 
in one hand, and two shirts and 
Amadis in the other. 

It is not very easy to realize to our- 
selves the strange and vagabond life 
of a poor fellow like Bernardo at such 
atime. Living with princes on terms 
of distressing familiarity, yet dependant 
on their bounty for the means of liveli- 
hood—a fixed amount of payment being 
stipulated for their services, but that 
secured by nothing but the good will 
or good temper of their masters ; the 
reward of service always precarious, 
and the dismissal of the retainer being 
an incident not unlikely to occur at 
any inoment; while his seeking to 
change his master was regarded as a 
sort of domestic treason ;—it was, in 
truth, a miserable life, and Bernardo 
deeply felt it; a gentleman, in every 
thing, except in birth, superior to his 
masters, and in birth their equal. The 
Duke of Urbino now invited Ber- 
nardo to Pesaro, and assigned him a 
house, “extremely fit,” says Ber- 
nardo, “ for inspiring a poet.” With 
him he seems to have remained for 
two years. His secretary, of course, 
while he continued to serve, followed 
the fortunes of his temporary master ; 
andin April, 1558, the Duke of Ur- 
bino, being appointed Captain-General 
of the King of Spain, imagined he 
might obtain Bernardo’s pardon, and 
recover his property. He sugyested 
to Bernardo the fitness of dedicating the 
Amadis to Philip II. This involveda 
hundred changesin the poem, and seems 
to have vexed poor Bernardo as much 
as Tonson’s complimentary change 
of /neas’s nose, in the prints, to Vir- 
gil, irritated Dryden, when he saw the 
printer's object was to  propitiate 
King William. Amadis had been in- 
tended to appear with a dedication to 
the King of France. There were, 
besides numbers of sly lines here and 
there, long and ambitious episodes, 
praising the members of that royal 
House. These mustall go. Amadis 
himself, who was of the right royal 
House of France, was now made anew 
of the blood.royal of Spain, as if poor 
Bernardo had the rights absolute of 
Lion King-at-Arms, or Clarencieux, 
and was dealing with a new-balted ba- 
ronet. Bernardo made the necessary 
changes in the pedigree of Amadis, 
and went to Venice to superintend the 
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printing of the poem. Here he was 
nominated se ‘retary of the Academy of 
Venice, with a house, salary, and ap- 
pointments ; and here his son, now of 
the age of fifteen, joined him. 

The Amadis was now the great oc- 
cupation of father and son. ‘Torquato 
transcribed the poem for the press. 
The sheets were sent to Sperone, a 
famous critic of the day, who had be- 
gun his literary life with poetry, but 
failure had damped him into a temper 
proper for a critic. Changes were 
made both in what may be called the 
structural plan of Amadis, and in all 
its details, to accommodate it to the 
proud position it was intended to 
occupy. Sperone spoke of the poem 
with admiration, which might be well 
felt as ominous, if the author 
whom he praised chose to re- 
member that the critic had already 
written voluminous essays to prove 
that Virgil had but slender claims to 
the rank of. poet, and that Ariosto 
ought rather be called a gander than 
a swan. The Amadis had merits, 
however, which the critic was more 
competent to judge of than of either 
Virgil’s poem or Ariosto'’s. The 
Amadis, considered as a romance, had 
a variety of subject which was wanting 
in Ariosto; considered as an epic, the 
reader was not distracted by irrelevant 
episodes. It stood on the debateable 
ground between the romantic and 
classical, and the critic predicted for 
it a fame higher than romance or _he- 
roic song had yet attained. Ber- 
nardo, with a happy heart, at the com- 
mand of the Duchess of Urbino, read 
a canto aloud each day among a circle 
of learned men. Courtiers crowded to 
hear. In vain did he tell of the de- 
spair of Amadis, and the jealousy of 
Oriana. In vain was the attendance 
of maids of honour and pages com- 
manded to hear the mighty minstrel. 
Each morning, for the first few days, 
the apartments were crowded with 
gentlemen, eager tolisten, all of whom, 
before he ended, had disappeared. 
Bernardo found it at first hard to ac- 
count for this; but he soon satisfied 
himself of the cause, and noted down, 
as the only inference to be deduced 
from the circumstance, that unity of 
action in its nature yieldslittle delight, 
since he could not accuse himself of 
having failed in any one rule of art. 
The story of Amadis extended to an 
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hundred cantos ; the plan of the poet 
was, to suppose the tale recited from 
day to day, to a circle of admir- 
ing dames and cavaliers. Each canto 
was to open with a description of 
morning, calling less happy men to 
the cares of daily life, and sum- 
moning the gayer party to hear the 
poet’s narrative of old romance.— 
Each evening was to bring its natural 
pause, and was to be honoured 
with a due description. Bernardo 
was, against his will, overpersuaded to 
omit these descriptions from several 
of the cantos, and substitute the sort 
of moral reflections with which Ariosto 
and Spenser are in the habit of opening 
and concluding the divisions of their 
poems, and which have been in our own 
time so gracefully imitated by Scott, 
and the authoress of Psyehe. Some 
fifty or sixty descriptions, however, of 
morning remain in the Amadis, and 
it is wonderful with what skill the 
poet contrives to create something of 
variety in what would seem well cal- 
culated to secure a wearisome mono- 
tony. After numberless rehearsals, 
and alterations to meet the objections 
of critics, learned and unlearned, the 
Amadis at last appeared to attract the 
attention of no one, and to disappoint 
all its author’s hopes. One hundred 
and fifty copies were sent to lords and 
ladies celebrated in the work, from 
whom Bernardo complains that he re- 
ceived nothing but thanks and praise. 
The copy sent to Philip the Second, 
was never even acknowledged. Had Ber- 
nardo followed the impulse of his own 
wishes and inscribed the poem to the 
King of France, or to Margaret of 
Valois, how different, in all probability, 
wouldhave beentheevent! The Princes 
of Spain, and of Austria, have at all 
times neglected the claims of literature, 
and resented every manifestation of 


genius,as if it threatened an invasion of 


the rights of their privileged orders, 
—with what ruinous effects on the for- 
tunes of both Austria and Spain, it is 
not necessary to detail. 

The genius of his son precluded 
Bernardo from obtaining in after 
times, the fame which, under other 
circumstances must have been his re- 
ward. His lustre, his very name, is 
eclipsed in the light of the greater 
Tasso. To the formation, however, 
of his son’s tastes, at a very critical 
period of life, the father’s favourite 
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studies must have greatly contributed. 
The subject of narrative poetry, and 
the construction of a poem, which, 
without violating the laws of Aristotle, 
should possess the charm of romantic 
fiction, was the constant topic of Ber- 
nardo’s thoughts,—was _ introduced 
in every conversation, and in every 
private letter written or received by 
Sernardo. Whatever the topics of 
official correspondence might have 
been, which the secretary of Sanseve- 
rino and Urbino had to clothe in for- 
mal words, there can be no doubt that, 
though he is said to have been an ex- 
cellent man of business, the subject to 
which his mind most often recurred 
was the story which, from an early 
period of life, he bore with him in 
peace and in war—in travel and in re- 
tirement. This was, to the poet, the 
true business of life. His official duties 
were but what supplied the means of 
living—means so precarious and de- 
pendent, that it is not wonderful to 
to find him often speaking of them 
with disgust. Ariosto was the sub- 
ject of his unbounded admiration. It 
does one’s heart good to see with what 
admiration true poets think of each other 
“Do younot hear,” says Bernardo, 
in a letter dated from Venice, * do 
you not hear, every day, the passengers 
in the streets, the sailors in their boats, 
the youthful virgins in their cham- 
bers, singing for their disport the 
verses of Ariosto?” He appears even 
disposed to renounce his faith in the 
infallibility of Aristotle when he thinks 
of Ariosto I know not,” says he, 
* but if Aristotle were born in this age 
and could read the delightful poem of 
Ariosto, if he could observe what 
rapture it universally inspires, I know 
not but he would change his opinion, 
and consent that an heroic poem may 
be composed of many actions. His 
wonderful Jearning and judgment 
would lead him, perhaps, to hold up 
a different mode from what he had 
done, and to prescribe new laws. For 
if the end which a good poet ought to 
propose be instruction and delight, 
it is easily seen that both these ends 
have been in a supreme degree attained 
by Ariosto. There is neither learned 
man, nor artizan, no youth, no. maid, 
no old man, who can be satisfied with 
a single perusal of his poems. Are 
not his stanzas the solace of the weary 
traveller, who deceives, by singing 
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them, the tediousness of the way? 


Hear you not how, every day, they are 
sung, and by every person, in the 
streets and in the fields? 

While Bernardo was thus occupied 
himself in the pursuits of poctic 
fame, he little knew how he was pre- 





paring the way for his son’s passing a 





life of the same colour as 
Few things could have geri 
nardo more than to anticipate his 
son’s abandoning the pleasant paths of 
preferment for the enchanted gardens 
of poetry. The study of the civil 
law suggested to the anxious father a 
hope of independence for his son, less 
precarious than the service of princes. 
Like Petrarch and Ariosto, the young 
Tasso was sent tostudy Jaw, and he, too, 
like Petrarch and Ariosto,was wonaway 
from the pursuit by the charm of poetry. 
He can be seare rely described as hay- 
ing commenced the study, for in the 
very year after he had gone to Padua 
for the purpose, he wrote his poem of 
Rinaldo—a work wonderful, when 
his age, at the time of its | a 
is considered. The Rinalk loi in a ver 

remarkable manner, anticipates th e 
Jerusalem Delivered. The miracu- 
lous bark that conveys the knights 








from the Palace of Courtesy, is the 
same which bears Ubaldo and Charles 
to the enchanted gardens in the Tor- 
tunate Islands. ‘The escape of Ri- 
naldo from Floriana, in the juvenile 
poem, resembles that of the escape of 
the Rinaldo of the Jerusalem from 
Armida. The sepulchre raised by 
magic to receive the knight of the 
tomb, is a fiction ccmmon tu both the 
Rinaldo and the Jerusalem. ‘The 
consummate beauty of the correspon- 
dent passages iu the Jerusalem, have 
probably made the Rinaldo but little 
read. When Tasso’s father was told 
of the work, and asked to permit its 
publication, he consented, but with 
grief. He felt it in vain to struggle 
against the torrent of his son’s inelina- 
tions, and the poem was printed before 
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Tasso, or Tassino, as they were fond 
of calling him, attained his eighteenth 


year. Tasso passed from Padua to 


the academy of Bologna, where his 
studies were to have been chiefly di- 
rected to philosophy and poetry; and 
here he commenced the Jerusalem. 
In 1564 he was appointed one of the 
attendants of Cardinal Lewis, of Este; 
and in the next year, the twenty- first 
of his age, we find him fixed at 
Ferrara. 

It was a moment of high hope. 
The House of Ferrara was, even in 
a period of princely magnificence, dis- 
tinguished for its sur pi assing splendour. 
To Tasso’s imagination it was sacred 
ona thousand accounts, but most of 
S from its associations with the name 

f Boiardo and of Ariosto. How far 
a hopes of the young Tasso were 
realized must be the subject of another 
essay. 

Bernardo Tasso continued to live 
for a few years more. He endea- 
voured to recall the Amadis to the 
minds of the great people to whom he 
had presented it, but in vain. He 
then counigie d himself in another epic 
poem, and aniused himself by balancing 
tle respective merits of himself 
and his son, “ I am,” said he, “ the 
sweeter poet—Torquato the more 
learned ;” and thus he dreamed on till 
his seventy-sixth year. He died at 
Mantua, where he had some appoint- 
ment of a magisterial nature. Tor- 
quato arrived in time to receive his 
lust breath. The houses of poets are 
not more sacred than those of kings, 
aud though his son found him living, 
yet he found that all the property in 
his house, and the very furniture of 
the chamber of death, was already 
stolen by his servants. 

Death came to his relief an the 6th 
of September, 1569, and a monument 
was raised to him in Mantua, with 
the words “ Ossa Bernarpt Tasst.” 
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—— I believe they are portentous things 
Unto the climate they point upon. 


GARRETSTOWN—A TALE OF 1760, 


Cicero.—Indeed, it is a strange-disposed time : 


Julius Cesar. 


Macmorris.—It is no time to discourse—the day is hot, and the weather, and the wars, and the king, and 
the duke. The trumpet calls us to the breach, and we talk and do nothing—'tis sheme for us all—'tis shame 
to stand still—and there's throats to be cut—and works to be done.—Aing Henry the 5th, 


Tue houses of parliament having voted 
addresses of acknowledgment to the 
lord-lieutenant, to whose wisdom and 
determination they ascribed the sup- 
pression of the riots of the memorable 
third of December, his excellency got 
through the fatigue of receiving this 
mark of respect in a spirit of laudable 
endurance. The ceremonial was over, 
lords and commons had retired, and the 
relieved duke felt it safe to yawn. 

But the day’s fatigue was not over. 
The severest of its labours was yet to 
come. A suitor whose importunity 
was not to be resisted, Sir Thomas 
Brasier, after some solicitation, had 
obtained the promise of an audience, 
and at half-past four o'clock, the in- 
terview was to take place. ‘The duke 
was, evidently, not much at his ease. 
The part he had recently enacted was 
a mere form—a form in which the 
habits of his life satisfied him he could 
not go wrong. The discussion which 
he had reason to anticipate was mat- 
ter of a wholly different description— 
the apprehension of it disturbed and 
flurried him. 

“TI wish ’twere over,” said the 
duke, to a person of bold and strongly- 
marked features, though of a good- 
humoured expression, and of a some- 
what rubicund visage, who sat at the 
opposite side of a round table placed 
near the fire ; “I wish, Rigby, ‘twere 
well over ; though it cannot last longer 
than the half hour at farthest.” 

“T ventured to think your grace 
might be satisfied with half the half 
hour, and have made arrangements 
that the aid-de-camp in waiting shall 
deliver, fifteen minutes after the Tip- 
perary baronet’s entrance, a message 
that will cut short the conference, 
unless your excellency see some reason 
to prolong it.” 





“You were cautious, I hope, in 
taking such a step as this. You had 
better retrace it. Countermand the 
order—Sir Thomas Brasier must not 
be affronted or disobliged. He may 
be somewhat too exacting; but he is 
a thorough Protestant, and has never 
been deficient in civility or respect 
towards me.” 

“Not he; he will fail in no point 
of politeness, unless he find it more to 
his purpose, or more in his humour 
to be rude. You may be certain he 
will press you close to-day.” 

**I hope to be prepared for him. 
But, I must say, his views, so far as I 
understand them, are not irrational. 
You seem to be, yourself, persuaded 
that the riots of Monday were not a 
mere city tumult. Do you not say 
that emissaries and incendiaries from 
remote parts of the country, were seen 
in the crowd. I have reason to be- 
lieve that even Jesuit agency has been 
at work; and if we do not look to 
the state of the rural districts with 
more vigilance and circumspection, 
we may have reason to regret our 
supineness before long. Hand me 
that letter of Dr. Connor, I should 
like to look it over again. 

Rigby bowed, and handed the letter. 

“There is a good half hour yet,” 
concluded his excellency, glancing at 
the time piece, as lights were set upon 
the table at his side, and he began to 
read. 

The silence which ensued we would 
turn to account, by availing ourselves 
of the interruption, and relating some 
of the circumstances to which the let- 
ter owed its origin. If they were not 
essential to the interests of our story, 
they were characteristic of a time 
when movements of some importance 
were making changes in the character 
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and condition of the people, and were 


unobserved or overlooked by those 
who had the power to arrest them. 
Dr. Connor had, ona day in the pre- 
ceding summer, outstaid the other 
guests at Aylmer Castle; and, after 
their departure, was engaged in grave 
discussion with his host. The inte- 
rest of the subject had beguiled both, 
the nobleman impressed by having re- 
ligious truths presented to him ina 
manner which rendered them appre- 
hensible—the divine rejoicing in the 
opportunity afforded him of labouring 
in hismaster’s service—and thus it was, 
that, before their conference ended, 
night had mingled with morning. 
There is a kind of intellectual fever- 
ishness induced by argument or debate, 
from which slumber holds itself no 
less estranged than from a febrile affec- 
tion of the body. Dr. Connor felt 
that the night's discussion had thus 
left its power upon him ; and when, in 
the retirement of his chamber, he com- 
pared the contending invitations of a 
luxurious couch, and of a fair de- 
mesne, over whose majestic and mo- 
tionless groves the first faint power of 
rayless light was spreading, he felt 
that the attractions abroad were 
the stronger, and yielded to them. 
The windows of his chamber opened 
on a terrace, which conducted to an 
enclosed pleasure-ground, and he de- 
scended to taste the freshness of the 
season, before he lay down to sleep. 
He had not been many seconds in 
the open air, when he became aware 
of sounds, which gave a new direc- 
tion to his thoughts. He could not 
account for them, nor could he set his 
mind at rest, by thinking them of ordi- 
nary occurrence. After proceeding 
some time in the direction from which 
they came, he was arrested by a piece 
of water, which bounded the pleasure 
grounds on that side. The boat was 
not in the little creek where it was 
usually moored, and he was neither of 
the age nor the adventurous habit, for 
the mere satisfaction of curiosity, to 
cross the lake by swimming. Yet 
he was loath to depart; and, as the 
noises became more and more distinct, 
he began even to entertain the idea of 
returning to the exploits of boyhood 
again, so unwilling was he to retire 
with the enigma unsolved, and so cir- 
cuitous the landward route, by which 
he must have reached the opposite shore 
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of the lake. While he deliberated, he 
heard the dash of oars, and, taking 
his place behind a tree, saw a boat 
with a single passenger, turn round by 
a little island, which had before con- 
cealed it, and shoot rapidly into its 
accustomed harbour. Recognising the 
man to be a gamekeeper of Lord Ayl- 
mer’s, he approached him, and was 
spared the necessity of making a direct 
inquiry, by the promptitude and frank- 
ness with which inquiry was antici- 
pated. 

“Can it be Dr. Connor?” said the 
man. ‘Did your reverence hear 
them ?” 

“Hear what, Edwards? Do you 
know what is the meaning of this 
noise ?” 

“‘ They're out to-night, sir.” 

“They! Who are out?” 

“The papists, sir, or Romans, or 
rapparees, or whatever devil’s name— 
begging your reverence’s pardon—they 
call themselves. Is’nt it a poor case, 
sir, that his lordship will trust a fel- 
low like Slattery? They are in a field 
outside the barbican gate ; and, to my 
certain knowledge, this is the third 
night of their meeting, and every time 
Slattery sends his family, wife, chil- 
dren, and the maid, into the village, 
to stay with the wife’s mother. I kept 
awake when I| heard that they went 
this evening ; and sure enough, you 
may hear the gentlemen now at their 
amusement.” 

‘** Would it be possible to get nearer 
—to come in sight of this assem- 
blage ?” 

‘* Possible and easy, sir, if you don’t 
mind a bit of a walk, and will cross 
the little lake with me—the tower 
near the barbican gate is the place.” 

Doctor Connor soon reached the 
post of watch, where his guide pointed 
out a flight of steps by which he could 
ascend the tower; and advising him 
to keep carefully under cover, said 
that he would himself lounge about to 
meet Slattery, in the event of his 
making his appearance. 

“‘ There’s his house, sir,” said he, 
‘and my lord takes his report that 
there’s nothing mischievous doing in 
this quarter. I heard ‘em a week ago, 
but when I spoke of it, his lordship 
said I was dreaming, for Slattery 
would hear if there was any thing of 
the kind. You'll see for yourself now, 
sir—I'll stay here, and if Slattery 
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comes out, I'll bring him down with 
me, to help me with some snares I’m 
making. 

Dr. Connor ascended, and when he 
looked over the field below him, he 
could scarcely credit his eyes, or be- 
lieve it possible that such a tableau as 
he looked upon could be real, so great 
the multitudes that covered the plain, 
and so little interrupted the silence in 
which their cele evolutions were 
accomplished. 

A field of considerable extent seem- 
ed covered with men, not crowded or 


scattered with the careless freedom of 


a disorderly multitude, but arranged 
into compact and re gul iv masses. The 
ground was ch¢ quered —here a space, 
and there an organized body—bu t the 
vacancies were much less extensive than 
the portions which were oc cupied. 
Parties werein motion over other parts 
of the plain; but, nearly under the post 
where Dr. Connor was stationed, 
there was a halt. There he discerned 
a group standing together, of not more 


than six persons ; a body, consisting of 


about a hundred, stood before them. 
It was evident they regar ded the kee pers 
who had the adji icent part of the de- 

mesne in charge, as one who was faith- 
ful to them, rather than to his master. 

Dr. Connor could see that the party 
which had halted was undergoing an 
inspection. Musquets, pistols, swords, 
scythes, even pitchforks and clubs, were 
passed in review. When the weapons, 
of whatever description they were, 
had been examined, the company or 
detachment marched on in military 
array; another took its place and 
sustained a similar scrutiny. 

It was not long before the review, 
of which, perhaps, the principal part 
had taken place previously, was con- 
cluded. After avery brief delay, the 
whole body was formed into a hollow 
square, the group which had conducted 
the inspection taking post in the centre. 
If the military part of the spectacle 
was such as to awaken surprise, the 
judicial, which followed, furnished 
matter for still more serious reflection. 
Various disputes between contending 
parties seemed to be adjusted, com- 
plaints heard, sentences pronounced, 
in some instances inflicted upon the 
spot, and endured with a submission 
which indicated habits of obedience. 

By two cases of this description 
Dr. Connor was strongly affected and 





shocked. A man, his arms fastened be- 
hind, was placed opposite the central 
group, of which all fell back a little, 
except one, who was, it might be sup- 
posed, of highest authority. This 
person spoke at some length to the 
manacled culprit, who ap peared as if 
endeavouring to defend or excuse 
himself. The attempt was vain. The 
man’s shoulders were bared, and he 
was tied, in a stooping posture, toa 
stump of a tree. A murmur passed 
round the ranks, low, but loud enough 
for Dr. Connor to hear “ for thiev- 
ing.” An executioner approached the 
tree, ar < at a signal, the first heavy 
blow fell. BI ood sprang from under 
the lash, and the sufferer shook, but 
did not groan. Dr. Connor closed 
his eyes, but he heard the repeti- 
tion of the sharp, heavy lash, inter- 
rupted by no other sound from either 
sufferer or spectators. At last the 
dreadful punishment was over—the 
sounds of torture ceased—the sufferer 
was removed and given in charge to 
one who seemed attending to his 
wounds, 

Another man was now brought 
forward, whose crime, Dr. Connor 
could collect, was the refusal to harbour 
a brother wounded, under pursuit, 
and in danger of being taken. This 
act of churlishness, it would appear, 
the guilty party ascribed to the evil 
disposition of his wife, against whom 
he was received as an accuser,although 
he was not perinitted to evade thus 
the charge against himself. The 
termagant wife was placed beside her 
too submissive partner. At first it 
seemed as if they were both to under- 
go the same punishment. Through 
respect, perhaps, for the gentler sex, 
the sentence was changed, and the’ wo- 
man’s portion of the chastisement was 
to be that of witnessing her husband's. 
She was held fast and gagged. The 
male offender was tied as his predeces- 
sor had been. The first blow extorted 
a cry from him, and his wretched wife 
made an attempt to deliver herself 
from her captors, so sudden and vehe- 
ment that she liberated one arm; but 
it was only for an instant; she was 
again seized and secured, and had the 
horror of witnessing the continuance 
of her husband’s agony, who was ef- 
fectually prevented from repeating 
again an audible demonstration of his 
sufferings. 
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To the incidents of this night, the 
letter alluded to by his grace the lord 
lieutenant, owed its origin. Dr. 
Connor, although not eminent in po- 
sition, had access, through his well- 
earned reputation, to some who were 
highest in power, and he felt that 
it would be a culpable omission 
of duty, were he not to apprise the 
government of the very alarming oc- 
currences which had fallen under his 
observation. After narrating the cir- 
cumstances which apeared to him most 
worthy of notice, he proceeded thus— 

“‘ My purpose in troubling your 
excellency with these details, is to re- 
mind you of a truth which you have, 
with your habitual condescension, 
more than once endured from me 
when I was honoured with a private 
audience—that there exists in Ireland, 
a nation, of which the government and 
legislature take little thought, but 
which is not thus neglected by persons 
who may engage it in enterprises dis- 
astrous to the best interests of the 
empire. I urge upon you the claims 
of this great nation. It exceeds in 
numbers more than five-fold the 
colony over which you are set in au- 
thority, and if well ‘governed, will re- 
pay in more than that proportion 
the cares honestly bestowed upon it. 
Believe me, my lord, it may do, if not 

cared for, irreparable injury. Reflect, 
I beseech you, on the incidents I have 
had the honor to bring under your 


consideration. The government of 


lawless authority must be very secure, 
when it can adventure on punishmeut 
of such a nature as I have described. 
It must be very acceptab le to those 
over whom its force is exerted, when 
they will actually become instruments 
and agents for it in inflicting a chas- 
tisement against which the best affec- 
tions of the human heart would seem 
to revolt. The authority which can 
venture safely on inflicting stripes 
upon man, and public shame on wo- 
man, must be firmly seated. Your 
excellency has a rival and antagonist— 
do not think too meanly of him.” 

“ Many a time, my lord, I have 
listened with astonishment, no less 
than mortification, to the discussions 
of your great political leaders and par- 
tizans, when I have been for a time 
admitted into your world of Dub- 
lin. To maintain the English in- 
terest, the cry of one party; to ad- 
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vance the Irish interest, that of ano- 
ther; and both thinking of nothing 
more than of that fraction, small 
fraction, of the people of this country 
who can exercise influence in the dis- 
cussion of great political questions, 
both forgetting that five times that 
number stand, as it were, without and 
remote ; both forgetting that the peo- 
ple thus separated will make out 
_— plots, as they are not destitute 
of po litical interests, for themselves. 
It is, indeed, a fearful thing to govern 
for a fifth or sixth of the people, and 
to expect that however the remaining 
portion may be affected they will be 
satisfied, because their superiors are 
s0. 

To maintain the English in- 
terest! And how? By distributing 
places and pensions to men of English 
birth, or English by descent, and tak- 
ing care that none of these good 
things pamper the passions or swell the 
pride of those whose origin is more 
equivocal. To maintain the English 
interest by devoting the army, the law, 
and the church, to the cupidity of its 
partizans, as if wisdom, goodness, 
power to captivate and instruct were 
all unmeet to be agencies in uphold- 
ing or extending the power of Eng- 
land, or as if such agencies could not 
be engaged in her service when she 
had once taken yp the resolution of 
governing well! 

“‘ But this is a digression. All I 
would now observe, is, that these two 
parties, the English and the Irish 
interests, as they most absurdly stile 
themselves, are prosecuting their petty 
quarrels, blindly, in the presence of a 
third party, which they seem deter- 
sleek: not to see, although it is making 
preparations to devour them both. 
They make laws prohibiting this great 
party to be, and then, satisfied with 
the effort of legislation which applies 
to things not seen, the old pri: ciple, 
de non apparentibus, they turn passion- 
ately to their wrete hed squabbles for 
power and place, with as mad a secu- 
rity as if they had not left the great 
party, which they prohibit existing, 
organised ; and with leaders better 
andabler than the best and ablest 
among themselves. 

“Your excellency will see that I 
am frank in my observations. Had it 
not been for the encouragement you 
have condescended to give to me, I 
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might be censured for being too daring 
and unceremonious. I do not ask 
you to forgive a freedom which you 
have yourself emboldened me to exer- 
cise, and in which I beseech you to 
remember that there is more of Ire- 
land than the Castle and the parlia- 
ment house ; and that the population 
is more extensive than the portion of 
it which is permitted to exert a direct 
influence upon political measures. To 
the unfranchised part of it I would 
entreat the most serious attention of 
your government. Ido not wish you 
to bestow upon it any privileges which 
would be incompatible with the true 
interests of the country, and the secu- 
rity of the House of Brunswick ; but I 
would have the whole population of Ire- 
land regarded as capable of being 
reclaimed to loyalty, and rendered 
worthy of freedom. If the privileges 
of citizenship must be withheld from a 
portion of the people, I would leave 
upon them, rather than upon the 
government, the odium of the distine- 
tion, and all those who have proved 
themselves unworthy of power, I would 
watch over, with as much vigilance 
and jealousy, as over those, who, on 
strong grounds, are suspected of trea- 


The Duke of Bedford read over the 
whole letter from which the preceding 
extract has been given, and asked,— 
*¢ How was this letter answered ?” 

“With your excellency’s permis- 
sion, I can fetch you, in a few minutes, 
a copy of the reply.” 

Mr. Rigby, late secretary, still 
confidential friend and adviser of the 
duke, speedily returned. 

* [ have the answer, my lord. Dr. 
Connor’s letter reached the Castle 
while you were in England, and re- 
mained for some time unanswered. On 
your return an answer was sent. Your 
grace dictated its substance, and signed 
it. It is here :— 


*© Never make excuses to me for 














any communication you are so good 
to send me. There are few men living 
to whom I would speak as I have 
spoken to you. Those with whom 
I have been so confidential need not 
fear that I will take offence when they 
do not mean to give it. 

** But you must make allowance for 
my difficulties. You ask me to re- 
member that there is a country, or a 
world, or something of the kind, out- 
side Dublin. It is hard,believe me, for 
those whose occupations lie within it, 
and are of the nature of mine, to think 
of any thing but the conflict which en- 
gages them. In a naval engagement, 
the smallest frigate, during the heat of 
the action, will be all the world to its 
captain. The Irish parliament is 
such a ship to me. 

** Do not, however, suppose me un- 
thankful for your tidings of the night 
gambols you were permitted to witness. 
If these fellows abuse their liberty so, 
Puck, and Oberon, and Titania (at least, 
so says the Duchess, )will have no chance, 

“My acknowledgments would have 
had an earlier date but for my ab- 
sence in England. Excuse the seem- 
ing tardiness, and believe me, with un- 
altered regard and esteem, 

« Your friend, 
‘«* Beprorp.” 


‘* Tt appears to me, Rigby, that this 
was somewhat too flippant a reply.* 
We shali hear no further tidings from 
that quarter.” 

“That was my hope and design, 
I must confess it.” 

“ And yet, Rigby, there is, I should 
be disposed to say, good sense in the 
letter. As for the writer, he is quite 
a respectable person, whose state- 
ments, [ am persuaded, might be re- 
lied on.” 

“No doubt, no doubt, my lord; but 
could they be acted on? =That is the 
question. Do you imagine that the 
advice hinted, very discernibly, by the 
parson, will correspond with the dicta- 


* We agree with his grace, and think the note much more likely to have 


been the secretary's, than the viceroy’s. 


We find, further, that it does 


not appear in the Bedford correspondence, recently published by Lord John 
Russell, and would gladly give the duke the benefit of this negative testimony, 


were it not that other omissions deprive this one of authority. 


It is a very 


striking fact, and one which does not seem to admit of an agreeable explanation, 
that the Duke of Bedford's account of the disturbances in Dublin, on December 
3rd, has been omitted or suppressed—suppressed, we should be disposed to infer, 


in the absence of all explanation from the noble editor, 
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tion of this Tipperary baronet and his 
friends ?. Which do you imagine will 
it be necessary for you to follow ? 
You have not come over here to go- 
vern in Utopian fashion. To keep 
things as they are so long as you con- 
descend to hold the viceroyalty, must 
be the bounds of your reasonable am- 
bition. Things must jog (quere, job) 
on. Your excellency is far too wise to 
incur the responsibility of making any 
important change. Why should you 
be disturbed with complaints and 
remonstrances such as these,” said 
he, touching Dr. Connor's letter. 
“Your course will be much plainer 
without them.” 

In this strain the viceroy and 
the secretary conversed until the time 
arrived for admitting Sir Thomas 
Brazier, who had been, for a few 
minutes previously, in waiting. What- 
ever may have been the anxiety in the 
mind of the viceroy, there was no 
intimation of trouble or embarrass- 
ment in his countenance or manner, 
as he received the unwelcome visit. 
Sir Thomas was less careful to govern 
his looks, which showed something 
like Cistrust ; and a resolution, also, 
not to be duped or discomfited. He 
appeared as the representative of a 
considerable number of the gentry of 
Munster, who very strongly disap- 
proved of the policy on which govern- 
ment had been, for some time acting, 
in that part of Ireland, and who reso- 
lutely demanded, indeed, it might be, 
said, insisted on, a change of mea- 
sures. Their first intention was to 
have waited on the lord-lieutenant ina 
body, with their list of grievances : but, 
finally, they had been induced to com- 
mit their cause, with aview to avoid 
too great an eclut, to one individual, 
and had confided this important trust 
to Sir Thomas Brasier. 

How their delegate discharged his 
duty, and of what nature it was, may 
be gathered from the brief notice we 
can afford to give of his conference 
with the viceroy. 

* Our requests are set down, my 
lord,” said Brasier, “in this paper. 
You will find that they are in sub- 
stance limited to two. The military 
in the district you see traced in this 
map to be doubled, with an addition 
of some troops of light cavalry, from 
four to eight; the gentlemen of the 
country to be consulted in the disposi- 
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tion of them. And we require also 
the permission to make it known that 
a special commission will be granted by 
the government, whenever the grand 
inquest of the county think it expedient 
to apply for it.” 

‘*‘ These are high demands. In the 
event of its being found inexpedient or 
impossible to grant them, are you 
prepared to say what follows ?” 

“Yes, my lord, with all plainness. 
The noblemen and gentlemen, whose 
names you read in this list, accom- 
pany me to London, to lay the state- 
ment of our grievances before the 
throne. We have not decided on any 
further course, because we cannot an- 
ticipate that his majesty will refuse us 
justice.” 

‘*‘ Should his majesty be advised to 
regard your demands us excessive, you 
cannot say what course you would 
adopt ?” 

“We could not think of imagining 
any such answer from the throne. If, 
contrary to our reasonable and loyal 
anticipations, it were returned, I appre- 
hend we should petition for the re- 
moval of ministers who had given per- 
nicious advice to the sovereign, and 
can have no fear that a very decided 
majority in the Irish Parliament would 
subscribe the petition. And, I may 
add, my lord duke, would give effect 
to it.” 

“ What should you think, Rigby, of 
a movement of this description,” said 
the viceroy, addressing the man of 
business, and thus giving him an op- 
portunity to take a part in the con- 
ference, 

‘*¢ Its inconveniences, I should think, 
my lord, are too manifest to demand, 
or even admit of, exposure. It would 
have many of the effects of a declara- 
tion of war on the part of the Irish 
Parliament, and would force the Bri- 
tish government to call out into exer- 
tion a dormant authority, which it 
would be far better to leave latent, as 
it is at present.” 

* Better, no doubt,” answered Sir 
Thomas; “and therefore we hold it 
impossible that a British cabinet can 
force matters to such an extremity, by 
refusing to accede to our most natural 
and moderate requests. We want 
to keep this country for England, and 
we do not think our application for aid 
to do so should be disregarded, simply 
because the defence of our own lives 
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and properties is one among the objects 
we contemplate.” 

«Sir Thomas will pardon me,” said 
Mr. Rigby, “if I venture to say that 
the measures he proposes are not the 
only measures which may prove benefi- 
cial to thecountry. It has been some- 
times suggested to the government— 
indeed, here is a letter (with your 
excellency’s permission, I would show 
it to Sir Thomas Brasier,) from a re- 
spectable individual in the south of 
Ireland, who seems to recommend a 
policy differing from yours. The 
primate, too, entertains a somewhat 
different opinion.” 

Sir Thomas glanced at the letter. 

It is,” said he, “ from a good man 
and a wise—Dr. Connor. I am aware 
of his views, and have no doubt that 
if they were effectually carried out, 
they might tend to the public good ; 
but,I know you have no intention of 
acting on them. I speak frankly, my 
lord. The duty I am discharging re- 
quires that I should do so. You had 
this letter, before your last important 
communication to parliament was made. 
If you had any thought of acting on 
it, you would hardly have expressed 
your opinion of the Roman Catholics 
so plainly and so unfavourably. We 
want no more than that the policy you 
observe towards us be consistent. If 
you think the Roman Catholics can 
be made good subjects by granting 
them privileges, try your experiment 
fairly. If you continue to think, as 
your excellency has recently intimated, 
that it is upon the Protestants of Ire- 
land exclusively the crown and go- 
vernment must depend, then hear the 
appeal of these Protestants ; and if it 
be reasonable, do not refuse it. Re- 
member the dangers to which we are 
continually exposing ourselves, in dis- 
charging the duties of loyal subjects, 
and let us have some frank acknow- 
ledgement of our services.” 

** Some men say,” said Rigby, “ that 
you have what you ask for.” 

* What have we, sir?” 
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«The acknowledgement you claim.” 
«* As how, Mr. Secretary Rigby ? 
I beg pardon— Master of the Rolls.” 

‘In your estates, Sir Thomas, your 
large domains, high station, and pri- 
vileges.” 

« Are those what you call acknow- 
ledgments ?—the lands our ancestors 
bought with their blood, and made ya- 
luable by their industry! You mis- 
understand the matter altogether. The 
upstart scribe of a lord lieutenant, who 
has never had a higher claim on his 
superiors (and no claim on the public) 
than obsequeousness and buffoonery 
can supply, has had more abundant 
favours heaped upon him than men of 
the best blood in the land, and who had 
rendered to their country the noblest 
services. Remember, my lord duke, 
how many noblemen and gentlemen, 
having vast possessions in Ireland, have 
their residence in England: remember 
how we, who reside here, by our un- 
ceasing vigilance and exertions, and at 
the constant peril of our lives, in the 
midst of a population classed in your 
public declaration with enemies to the 
British throne, maintain the connec- 
tion with England. Will you think it 
right to aid us? Or, will you supply us 
with an argument for abandoning a 
post of danger, in which England for- 
sakes us, and making our case in all 
respects the same with that of the ab- 
sentees ?” 

Why should we continue our re- 
port? Sir Thomas Brasier addressed 
his impetuous remonstrances to men 
who had no fixed principles of politi- 
cal justice or political expediency ; at 
least, no such knowledge as would en- 
able them to apply their principles to 
the wants of Ireland; and the discus- 
sion ended in a promise that the ulti- 
matum, an ultimatum in unison, al- 
though he did not say so, with his 
grace’s preconceptions, of the sub- 
scribing Munster gentry, should be re- 
commended to the favourable conside- 
ration of the British ministers. 
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Chapter XXXI—Clonmel Again. 


XXAI—CLONMEL 





AGAIN, 


And westward thurgh the gates under mart 
Arcite, and eke the hundred of his part, 
With banner red, is entred right anon. 


CHAUCER,. 


That man—enamoured of distress, 
Should mar it into wilderness ! 


Some months have elapsed, during 
which we leave our story to the labours 
of the public historian, and the imagi- 
nation of the reader. ‘The descent of 
a foreign enemy on the coast of Ire- 
land, anticipated at the close of the 
past year, had been effected; and 
Thurot, the naval commander, whose 
genius had been rebuked before the 
educated incapacity of a superior, who 
thwarted him in his daring enterprise, 
and to whom he was constrained to 
submit, had found in a warrior’s death 
the only consolation of which his de- 
feat was susceptible. Arrangements, 
too, had been made, on an extended 
scale, for the defence of the country ; 
and Neville, in some sort the hero of 
our story, had had his fortune decided 
for him, by the incidents of the time, 
and by the prevailing influence of a 
military spirit, ever most generous 
when it is called up to meet a menace 
of invasion. The toga melted from 
his visions when he believed his coun- 
try in peril, and he braced on the har- 
ness of battle. Lord Drogheda, with 
whom he had made acquaintance under 
circumstances of so much excitement, 
had raised a regiment of horse, and 
Neville had accepted a captain’s com- 
mission. His prospects of being re- 
instated in his ancestral rights were 
somewhat fairer. One of his princi- 
pal witnesses, Dr. Agar, it is true, 
was still concealed; but the other, 
Brasil, by a shock which might have 
caused his death, but which had its 
effect in the restoration of his reason, 
had become capable of bearing testi- 
mony. Without further introduction, 
we resume the thread of our story:— 

On the afternoon of a summer day, 
bright, warm, and serene, a division of 
cavalry, after a long and dusty march, 
rode through the long irregular street 
called Irishtown, lying beyond what 
were then the town walls, and passing 
under the archway and tower of the 
West-gate,emerged into the main street 
of Clonmel. 


BYRON. 


Wearied as were the horses, and 
covered with dust as were the visages 
and habiliments of the riders, it was 
not difficult to discern, in the general 
appearance of the party, something 
which might be termed an air of supe- 
riority. The horses, evidently, were 
not provided by contract, and the 
riders seemed worthy of the vigorous 
beasts they bestrode. The people of 
Clonmel appeared not insensible to the 
merits of the spectacle. A word had 
gone abroad that Drogheda’s light horse 
were entering the town, and crowds 
were ready in the streets to receive 
them with a vociferous welcome; 
while, as the trumpets, after the gate 
was passed, rung out a lively flourish, 
and the troops halted, many open 
windows were filled with fair occu- 
pants in gay attire, to receive and re- 
turn the salutes of the young soldiers. 

As the troops drew up before the 
door of a house from which billets 
were to be distributed, a second de- 
tachment passed through the gate, and 
arranged itself in order behind the 
cavalry soldiers. It was composed of 
anumber of servants, in various live- 
ries, mounted on powerful horses, 
and some holding led hunters by the 
rein. Such were the circumstances 
of many private soldiers in Drogheda’s 
light horse, that they were attended 
by servants, and provided with hunters 
for their amusement, as well as with 
their regimental chargers. The corps, 
to a great extent, was composed of 
young men, cadets of families num- 
bered amongst the gentry of the coun- 
try, who relieved the tedium of inac- 
tive life, and, as the expression was, 
sought their fortunes, by serving for a 
limited time in a regiment where the 
society of many like themselves digni- 
fied a position in which otherwise they 
might have felt degraded. 

This military array was not the only 
spectacle with which the idlers of the 
town were entertained. On the side 
of the street, opposite to that where 
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the cavalry were drawn up, there was 
a wooden stage, elevated about five 
feet above the ground, in front of 
which figured a harlequin, wearing a 
black mask, while in the distance, un- 
der a tent of narrow dimensions, but 
gorgeous decorations, a form could be 
discerned seated at a small table, upon 
which some vials, containing liquors 
of different colors, were displayed, 
and a ponderous book was open. The 
table cover was an ample purple velvet 
cloth, richly fringed with gold, and its 
occupant, whose pallid visage was ren- 
dered more remarkable bya scarlet 
robe and atowering black cap, sat silent, 
and except for the movement of his large 
lustrous eyes, motionless behind it. 

The drama of the temporary stage 
had suffered interruption, but it was 
not the intention of the performers 
that it should be discontinued. As 
soon as attention to the military party 
began to flag, harlequin exerted him- 
to recover possession of it. 

Imitating with his voice the sound of 
a trumpet, and pouring forth in rapid 
succession the notes of various birds, 
ending with the clearness of a black- 
bird’s whistle, he induced a large por- 
tion of the crowd to return to their 
first entertainment; then preluding 
his speech by sundry somersets, as an 
actor would preface an address to the 
audience with a bow, he harangued 
the multitude. We pass over the 
facetious and elaborate oration, as 
well as the various reflections on the 
part of the crowd. The rivalry be- 
tween the mountebank and the audi- 
tory continued long without any more 
important result than that of eliciting 
quips, and cranks, and repartees, de- 
livered amidst the cheers and laughter 
of an excitable populace. 

At last there was a movement in 
the crowd that seemed to promise ac- 
ceptance of harlequin’s invitations. 
Two persons of air and dress superior 
to the multitude, the one young and of 
arakish though not disagreeable ap- 
pearance, the other middle-aged, had 
been for some time conversing in tones 
denoting excitement, and with looks 
and gestures which seemed to inti- 
mate that the pale mystic within the 
tent; was their subject. The con- 
versation ceased, and one of them, 
the younger, approached the stage, 
the crowd making way before him. 
He was a well made young fel- 
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low, and one whom a gold-laced hat 
and embroidered waistcoat, although 
to say truth, there was a tarnish over 
his finery, showed to be a person of 
some pretension. He was evidently a 
favorite with the people, who, as he 
advanced, raised a “ Huzza for Buck 
Farrell! three cheers for him!” 

Harlequin pointed to the ladder by 
which applicants were to ascend, but 
Mr. Farrell was not in the mood to 
avail himself of so prosaic an accom- 
modation. 

*“ Room there,” said he; and as 
the people fell back, he bounded two 
or three times in the vacant space, as 
if to satisfy himself that he was in 
force; then running a few steps, 
sprang lightly on the stage, without 
placing a hand on it. 

* Well done, Buck Farrell,” shouted 
the crowd, a voice adding, “ It’s aisy 
seen that it isn’t the gout you want to 
be cured of.”” While the Buck stood 
elaborately constraining himself not to 
let it appear that his exertion would 
solace itself by a little panting, har- 
lequin, throwing a somerset over his 
head, and descending perfectly a 
plomb on his feet, took his hand and 
led him forward to the tent, of which 
the covering was drawn closely so soon 
as he had entered. 

When the secret conference com- 
menced, harlequin resumed his occu- 
pation; now throwing out a drollery, 
now exhibiting a feat of activity or 
strength, occasionally lauding their 
wonderful elixir which contained, within 
the enclosure of a little phial, life, and 
knowledge, and good fortune. The 
tent at length was opened—the sage, 
his countenance impassive as before, 
was seen seated at his table; while 
the Buck paced the stage with an air 
and aspect somewhat changed from 
the careless vivacity with which he 
had approached the tent. He was no 
longer smiling or confident, but, with 
an aspect in which care, and alarm, 
and surprise were visible—(let artists 
speak as they will, the human face is 
capable of exhibiting complication of 
emotion)—walkedslowly to the front of 
the stage and sprang down to rejoin 
his companion, who, after a moment's 
hesitation, ascended the ladder almost 
unnoticed by the crowd, so intently 
were they occupied in scanning the 
countenance of the querist who had 
returned, 
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It was not long before the second 
postulant reappeared, his appearance 
so changed as to fix all eyes upon him. 
He had been able to get up a vacant 
smile and something of a contemptu- 
ous manner as he pursued his way to- 
wards the tent. The fashion of his 
countenance, as he returned, was as of 
one who could never smile more. 
The ruddiness of his visage was dis- 
placed by a cadaverous pallor; his 
eyes were cast down, his step was un- 
steady, and his whole air and manner 
betokened a feeling not less oppressive 
than consternation. All this time har- 
lequin pursued his antics, pirouetting 
with the same insouciance as before ; 
and they who looked with troubled 
hearts to the tent, awful as the cave of 
Trophonius, beheld the sage, on whom 
they now gazed with increased doubt 
and disquiet, seated motionless asa 
statue, and with the unaltered aspect 
which seemed to denote not only ab- 
sence of all concern for the effects he 
had produced, but an estrangement 
from all human sympathies. 

The commander of the cavalry divi- 
sion, no other than Edward Marmaduke 
Neville, had been an observer of these 
incidents as they passed, and felt himself, 
more deeply interested in them than 
he thought he could have been by such 
occurrences. He had, however, other 
duties now to divert his attention. The 
billets for his detachment were dis- 
tributed, and having dismissed the 
men under his command to their re- 
spective quarters, it-was time that he 
should retire to the apartments pro- 
vided for himself, and prepare for 
joining the regimental mess in the 
town to which he had received the 
customary invitation, and which was 
held at the Spread Eagle, the hotel 
where our story commenced, and 
where Neville had made his first ac- 
quaintance with the town of Clonmel. 

“ Merciful to his beast,” the young 
officer, before proceeding to the mess 
room, visited the stable, and saw 
that his horses were duly cared for. 
He was in the act of leaving the stable- 
yard, when some voices, raised, as it 
seemed, in passionate altercation, in- 
duced him to turn round the corner of 
arow of stables, and thus drew him 
to be witness of a scene such as he 
would have shuddered to anticipate 
among the incidents of his military ex- 
perience in Ireland. 
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In the middle of a small court, his 
arm tied to a pump, and partially sus- 
taining the weight of a large and ro- 
bust frame, a man, in the dress of a 
peasant, was undergoing, or had under- 
gone, an extremetorture. The weight 
of his body had been supported par- 
tially—and, from the strained and 
swollen muscles, it was evident, pain- 
fully—on the one arm; the other was 
strapped by a broad leathern belt to 
his waist. The remainder of the 
weight had a far more torturing sup- 
port. ‘The unhappy man was drawn 
up to aheight of about six inches from 
the ground, and one naked foot rested 
on a stake of that height, fastened in 
the earth, and of about half an inch 
in diameter. 

* He’s ina faint,” said a voice, as 
Carleton entered the little court. 
“ Blast the fellow’s soul, what a tender 
skin he has! Let him down, and pump 
him.” 

The rope was loosed, and the 
wretched sufferer, slipping from the 
careless hands which should have held 
him, fell heavily to the ground. For 
the first moment he seemed dead, but 
revived to a consciousness of pain 
under the deluge of cold water, with 
which he was copiously drenched. 
Neville’s first thought, on witnessing 
his condition, had been to send for a 
surgeon, and he now waited the slow 
recovery of the victim. 

‘* Has the captain,” said one of the 
soldiers who was loitering about the 
yard, “any fancy for our mode of 
getting at secrets? We'll have him 
ready for you soon, sir,” added he, ap- 
proaching Carleton with a. military 
salute, and with an aroma somewhat 
too pungent of strong waters. “ They 
are often very stout, sir, and close at 
first, but the third or fourth trial com- 
monly gets the better of them. No 
way like the picket, sir, for coming at 
the truth. Some say that truth lies at 
the bottom of a well. Iam an igno- 
rant man, and never could understand 
what truth could find there that was 
worth stopping for. Indeed, if there 
was a puncheon or two of rum let 
loose into the water, I could under- 
stand the moral of the story. But, 
sir, I maintain that this little stalk 
here”—pointing to the stake—* that 
grows, as your honour sees, by the well 
side, is the truth—the thing that coaxes 
many a stubborn fellow to confess.” 
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* Take the man,” said Neville, “ to 
the guard-room.” 

“If you desire it, captain,” said an 
officer, who had been hitherto reclin- 
ing on a bench, and now came for- 
ward ; “but all that has been done 
here is in pursuance of orders.” 

“I shall report the affair to the 
commanding-officer,” said Neville. “ I 
beg that the poor man may be now 
removed,” 

When he entered the mess-room, 
the company were assembled for din- 
ner. A few civilians were added to 
the military party, and among them, 
as he glanced around the group, Ne- 
ville distinguished the marked features 
and handsome presence of his uncle. 
Scarcely had he seen him, when Colo- 
nel Manners, the commanding-officer 
in the district, led him apart, and, 
entering with him into a window recess, 
expressed his annoyance and regret at 
ameeting which could scarcely be other 
than disagreeable. It was but the 
moment before Neville’s entrance he 
had received a letter from Lord 
Drogheda, apprising him of matters 
with which, till then, he had been 
wholly unacquainted. Mr. Neville, 
who had recently returned to the 
neighbourhood, was sojourning at the 
inn, and had thus become their guest for 
the day. Neville received this expla- 
nation in the same courteous spirit in 
which it was offered. He would have 
been better pleased not to sit at table 
with his uncle and enemy; but the 
evil was unavoidable, and he must not 
make it worse by seeming to shrink 
under it. 

Garret Neville appeared to feel still 
more distressed than his nephew ; but 
it was dejection, rather than embar- 
rassment, he laboured under. Once 
or twice the young man found his 
uncle’s eyes fixed upon him, and in their 
expression thought he could discern 
more of sorrow than of anger. He 
thought, also, there was a disorder in 
the expression of his countenance, 
scarcely to be explained by the altered 
prospects with which the day of trial 
was approaching. At least, he was 
not so sanguine in his expectations, 
from the improved state of his affairs, 
as to think that it could alarm a man 
of his uncle’s reputed nerve and know- 
ledge of the world into an exposure 
of fear or weakness. 

Meanwhile, conversation was frank 
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and voluble at the board, although not 
much characterized or illuminated by 
wisdom, or by a high tone of moral 
feeling. Neville was somewhat disap- 
pointed to meet with so little sympathy, 
when he told of the punishment he 
had witnessed in the stable-yard. Of 
this he could not speak without a shud- 
der, while his recital was received with 
slight manifestations of pain, or even 
disapproval. 

“You'll harden to these things,” 
said the colonel, “ when you are better 
aware of the necessity. Atthe same 
time, I must confess, they are the main 
drawbacks on the pleasures of our 
service here. Starkey, pass the bottle. 
What, between the amusement of field 
sports, adventures in scouring the 
country for rapparees and outlaws, 
good cheer, gay balls, and pleasant 
parties, itis hard to find better quarters 
than ours. If we had not some stern 
duties thrown upon us, we should be 
alarmingly happy. We must offer our 
resignation to them, as a kind of tri- 
bute in which we give fortune her 
revenge.” 

«When Captain Neville knows the 
mercies these little severities make 
answer for,” said an officer, “he 
will think less unfavourably of them. 
We were actually patrolling,” con- 
tinued he, addressing Neville, “in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a place 
where a man was murdered last night. 
Poor wretch—he never had done the 
fellows harm—had never given infor- 
mation against them; but ke had said 
something that brought us on their 
track. He was condemned by the 
villains. Not only did they murder 
him, but, although they must have 
known we were near at hand, they took 
time—the butchers !—to dress out the 
dead body. We found him extended 
ona grave in the church-yard, where 
they slaughtered him; his tongue torn 
out, and lying by the side of his head, 
with a knife driven through, fastening 
it down into the sod, and attaching a 
label to it, with inscriptions in Irish 
and English, The English was— 
‘Punishment of an unruly member.’ 
The kind soul you commiserate, Cap- 
tain Neville, was one of the gang. 
We apprehended him, after a sharp 
chase, and hope yet to wring some 
truth out of him.”’ 

“Starkey,” said a young officer, 
«‘ There’s a new report, that the offence 
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of the murdered man was not pre- 
cisely what you say.” 

It was something of the kind, you 
may be sure.” 

“Yes; but not exactly. You re- 
member the body that was recently dug 
up in the peat-moss. It is said, that 
this unfortunate man recognized the 
spurs, or something in the dress, and 
said he knew the person they belonged 
to—servant to a gentleman of pro- 
perty, who disappeared some years 
since. It is for this—so runs rumour 
the last—he was put out of the way.” 

“There is a report, Mr. Neville,” 
said Colonel Manners, “ that the un- 
happy man was a servant or dependant 
of yours.” 

“ He was,” replied Garret Neville, 
whose voice was now, for the first 
time, audible—and audible with a ca- 
dence of melancholy which might be 
thought to do much credit to the 
sensibility of his disposition. He 
was ; butit is sometime since. He lost 
his wife and children, by a malignant 
fever, and was for several months in a 
state of derangement.” 

Neville listened with an alarmed 
interest, and yet could not, although 
it might put a period to his suspense, 
ask the name of the murdered man. 
The conversation continued— 

* It was, I am told, a case of more 
than ordinary interest,” said the regi- 
mental surgeon—“ one for my depart- 
ment—a case of mental disorder, 
cured by a shock to the nervous sys- 
tem.” 

“Yes,” said Garret Neville, raising 
a large brimmer of strong wine to his 
lips; and after he had set it down 
empty, continuing, in a low voice, and 
with much rapidity of utterance— 
‘The body found in the bog he be- 
lieved to be that of his brother ; how 
he provoked his end can only be 
known when his murderers are appre- 
hended. This alone is certain, that he 
was tracked by some villains to his 
wife’s grave, and murdered on it.” 

“It was his habit,” said a gentle- 
man not in uniform, “to visit this 
grave whenever he could get permis- 
sion from the people who had him in 
charge. They used to accompany 
him ; but it was his desire to go there 
alone. Poor fellow! he called it his 
home. At last, he escaped to it in 
the night, (he must have been nar- 
rowly watched by his enemies; if his 
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keepers tell truth, they swear that he 
never got out in the night before), 
and he was murdered with the bruta- 
lity you have heard described.” 

“T should like to make a note of 
the case,” said the surgeon; “ will 
any gentleman favour me with the 
name and age of this poor man? I 
should like to make further enquiries 
concerning him.” 

‘‘ His age,” said Garret Neville, 
“must have been somewhat about 
seventy ; his name was”—and he 
paused, and suffered his eyes to rest 
for a moment on his nephew’s pallid 
face—* William Brasil.” 

Young Neville betrayed no such 
emotion as his uncle might have ex- 
pected. The name only confirmed 
the apprehensions which the tenor of 
the conversation had already pro- 
duced. It was not with himself or his 
cause he was occupied inthis moment of 
strong feeling. His thoughts were not 
upon the approaching trial, and of the 
witness snatched from him—he was in 
the church-yard of Garryricken. The 
man whom he had assisted to rise 
from beside the grave, where he had 
laid the partner of his joys and sor- 
rows for fifty years, was before 
him. Taken up by this remem- 
brance out of life and its conventions, 
the young man forgot the circum- 
stances in which he was placed—the 
reserve essential to his position—all 
that otherwise would have been in his 
thoughts—and, returning passionately 
the look which had been, as it were, 
launched against him, he cried— 

*‘ Uncle, it was an inhuman deed!” 

With admirable alertness and pre- 
sence of mind, Colonel Manners broke 
in on the youth’s impetuous exclama- 
tion, before it could be productive of 
irreparable evil. The thunder-cloud 
which suddenly showed itself on Gar- 
ret Neville’s brow, would not disperse 
at a word; but the young man was 
restored to common sense, and when 
the colonel followed up his first call 
upon him, by requesting an account of 
the tumult in which his interposition 
had rendered such service to Lord 
Drogheda, he was able to collect his 
faculties, and give an intelligible ac- 
count of the day’s proceedings. Be- 
fore it was ended, the exclamation, 
interrupted by Colonel Manners, was 
forgotten, and the conversation ree 
turned to its ordinary channel. 
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«Pray, Colonel Manners,” said 
Garret Neville, who made an effort 
to speak, “ do you find that your exer- 
tions to restore peace to the country 
are effectual to any such extent as you 
had anticipated ?” 

“To be frank with you, I should 
be disposed to say no. We make pri- 
soners—we prevent crimes some- 
times, but very rarely. Our exertions 
are without influence on the hearts or 
the habits of the half-civilized hordes 
who keep the country in disorder.” 

«* Every one has his scheme for pro- 
ducing peace, Colonel Manners,” said 
Mr. Starkey; “and why may not a 
subaltern make his proposal? If I 
were in power, I would adopt short 
measures. I'd wage war with these 
disturbers, as they do on tigers—root 
them out of their dens, or roast them 
within them. What a sight it would 
be now, after these three weeks’ 
drought, to try the rascals with fire. 
In a couple of hours, you would have 
whole forests in a blaze. I'd just try 
one wood, if I had the power ; and if 
it were necessary, I would go over 
every plantation in the district. Not 
a stick would I leave. No—not if 
there wasn’t to be a fox-cover or a fox 
remaining. To be sure, there are 
persuns who might object ; but I don’t 
think any man has a right to value his 
diversion too high. Here’s the case: 
Will you have rapparees and mur- 
derers infesting the country, and have 
your field sports as usual—or, will you 
give up hunting or shooting for the 
sake of rooting out nests of villains, 
whom there’s nothing bad enough on 
earth for? That's the question.” 

« Not the whole question, Starkey,” 
said Colonel Manners. “ In the first 
place, you must destroy more than 
cock and fox-covers. The landlords 
of this country have the weakness to 
set a kind of value on their property, 
and forests are worth money. In the 
next place, it is not alone the villains 
you speak of that your conflagration 
would consume. ‘There are women 
and children also in their shelters— 
and for every man really deserving 
death by fire, to be found in those de- 
voted woods, there are perhaps four 
human beings to whom even you would 
be merciful.” 

“* Apropos, Starkey,” drawled out a 
lady-like young lord in military cos- 
tume; “can you manage to ensure 
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your new flame against the hazards of 
this sylvan conflagration? She's a 
papist—ain’t she ?” 

‘** Has she told you so?” 

“Not she. I never enjoyed the in- 
effable felicity of hearing her voice. 
She has not condescended to appear in 
any place where I visit; nor have I 
heard of her visiting, except at that 
very sapient and majestic gentleman’s 
who refuses to keep a good horse in 
his stable; because, when the Pre- 
tender’s adherents want power to 
smooth the way for him, our legis- 
lature says it would rather not bestow 
it.” 

* Who are you speaking of, Lord 
Flowersdale ?” said Colonel Manners. 

“Of a lady, sir; one whom Star- 
key fell in love with yesterday, while 
he was undergoing conversion.” 

** And who seemed to punish him,” 
said another voice, “by giving her 
whole thoughts to nothing but the 
methodist. What a scene it was! 
Did you think well, colonel, of that 
preacher ?” 

** Which of them do you mean, Mr. 
Cranston ?” 

**¢ Oh! the second, of course.” 

“ That was John Wesley. I con- 
gratulate you all, gentlemen, that you 
are likely to have an opportunity of 
hearing him. I have myself a passion 
for hearing orators of distinction, and 
can assure you, that incomparison with 
those of highest eminence, Wesley 
would not appear to disadvantage. As 
he spoke yesterday, it was a thing to 
be heard but once in a life. But, to 
come back to Starkey’s proposal, Mr. 
Neville. What do you think of his 
ordeal by fire? Ihave observed that 
you are generally more rigid in your 
notions of judgment here, than we 
who sojourn among you. Starkey, 
an Irishman, pronounces sentence of 
extermination, and I, an Englishman, 
move for mitigation of punishment. 
How is this? Is it that you are better 
acquainted with the amount of the 
evil to be corrected, or that your feel- 
ings are engaged, and you magnify it?” 

‘* Both, perhaps,” said Garret Ne- 
ville. ‘ You are not in the best con- 
dition for judging of the evil; for the 
truth is, the very worst disturbers 
have good points about them, which 
take your fancy. To you, and such 
as you, the fellows show themselves in 
their best. They put no restraint on 
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themselves in their relation with us. 
Still I would not approve of Mr. Star- 
key’s method. I am only too well 
convinced that the men most to be 
dreaded are not the wretches that 
lurk in our woods and glens. No, 
Colonel Manners. You may have in 
your house—ay, at your table—the 
man that plans the evil. It is at the 
head we ought to aim—the hands will 
do little harm without it.” 

We regret to say that the informa- 
tion given by Mr. Neville, or by any 
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other of the assembled guests, has not 
enabled us to pronounce who these 
heads of mischief were, and how they 
were to be detected. We proceed no 
further with the dinner conversation 
—which soon became, we must con- 
fess, somewhat desultory and disor- 
derly, under the influence of oft-re- 
peated potations; and, imitating young 
Neville’s example, who contrived to 
leave the mess-table before the general 
dispersion of the company, we too shall 
take our leave of it. 


ROSICRUCIAN REVEALED, 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 


WorvDsWoORTH. 


This mirrour eke, that I have in min hond, 
Hath swiche a might, that men may in it see, 
Whan ther shall falle ony adversitee 

Unto your regne, or to yourself also, 

And openly, who is your frend or fo. 


Ir was late when Neville returned 
to his lodgings—but even then he did 
not immediately sink to sleep. The 
fatigues of along march under a broil- 
ing sun might well have disposed him 
for slumber, had not the stirring in- 
cidents of the day counteracted such 
an inclination. After lying for some 
time feverishly on his bed, he arose, 
and, throwing on a dressing gown, 
approached the open window of 
his chamber. It looked out upon 
asmall garden, trimmed with some- 
thing of English neatness, and slop- 
ing down to the noble river by which 
the town was watered. There 
was no moon, and the stars were 
but faintly shining, yet the night was 
not dark. Colour was withdrawn from 
earth, but the forms of objects were 
visible ; and the water, which, at some 
distance, with a slight fall, passed over 
a bed of stone, 


“ And all night long a luliing murmur made,” 


only served to render the stillness of 
nature and the hush of all human activi- 
ties feltmoresensibly. The flowers and 
shrubsof the garden sent up faint odours, 
and every thing, even to the dimness of 
the air, which was not darkness, was 
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favourable to contemplation. Not un- 
like the night, which seemed to retain 
no trace of occurrences recently past, 
was now the mind of Neville. The 
excitements of the day were allayed— 
every agitating topic—every new spe- 
culation—party politics—county in- 
terests—rights and sufferings of rich 
and poor—all faded into more than 
the dimness of the night—all were 
hushed into deeper stillness than that 
of the slumbering town. - Not the 
full-orbed moen, were she to come 
forth upon the night heavens with all 
the splendour of the climes in which 
she shines brightest, could reign with 
amore absolute majesty in the world 
abroad, than the fond influence to 
which Neville surrendered himself ex- 
ercised over his thoughts and feelings. 
At first it was an influence rather than 
a mere definite impression—a sense 
of his love, deep, tender, and unhappy, 
possessed him ; then came the thought 
—and it was much to know, although 
he knew no more—that he was not se- 
parated by seas from the fair being 
whose image arose before him. Per- 
haps she breathed the same air. Per. 
haps she gazed upon the night as he 
did, and thought of him, Then came 
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the question—did she not love ?—and 
the train of recollections that followed, 
as if to answer, from the first timid 
glance which betrayed interest, even in 
the eager haste with which it was 
withdrawn, to the fond and sorrow- 
ful farewell which revealed a love 


“ Hidden and chid in vain.” 


All tender remembrances crowded 
upon his soul, and shaped themselves 
into visions which beguiled him of his 
unhappiness. 

But, however soul may raise above 
bodily impressions, itis often forced 
to acknowledge them ; and, however 
vivid may be the reveries through 
which fancy leads the willing spirit, a 
shock of earthly realities will often 
make itself felt through them. The 
sound of voices at an adjacent window 
disturbed his visions—one was of a 
female. It said— 

“ But how can I give credit to the 
word of a man, that life can be pre- 
served for ever, when the Word of 
God so plainly tells me that we must 
all die ?” 

So much Neville might have heard 
mechanically, but the answer was re- 
turned ina voice that thrilled through 
his whole frame, and reclaimed him at 
once to a wakeful consciousness of re- 
alities. 

* Die, madam ?” it said, “‘ die? Do 
you know clearly what the Scripture 
means when it speaks of death? That 
greatest, as well as first, of historians, 
who gave laws to God’s people, Israel, 
narrates, that it was appointed to 
man todie, even in the day when he 
tasted of the fruit prohibited—* In the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.” Did Adam die in that 
day ? He did, madam, even in that day 
he died. It is true there is a death 
recorded of him many a long century 
after, but there is a life which is death. 
That which you call death, what is 
it? Something which occasions wide 
separation between the departed and the 
survivor. You interchange no after- 
thoughts of loye with those whom you 
term the dead. They are unconscious, 
at least you know not that they are 
conscious of your love for them—of 
your sorrow after them. The dead 
may have communings of love and 
thought with others :, to you they are 
dead, when nature has effected what in 
this world you esteem a final separa- 
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tion. Before sin came, man was 
brother to pure intelligences of a more 
elevated nature than his own. He 
shared in their knowledge, was ad- 
mitted to communion with them, lived 
in spirit, and conversed with spiritual 
beings. This communing was inter- 
rupted—life in the spirit ceased—the 
eye of sense opened—and the discern- 
ments of the more ethereal faculties 
waxed dim. Such was the first death 
—the death we are living now ;—the 
dissolution which ordinarily comes to 
mortals, is that in which this grosser 
death has its extinction. Doubt not, 
madam, that the life of the spirit may 
become so exalted by heavenly con- 
verse with beings of the upper and 
purer regions that the earthly part of 
our existence shall be elevated as that 
of Adam was when God breathed the 
breath of life into his nostrils, and he 
* became aliving soul.’ ” 

It was the Rosicrucian who spoke. 
The voice once heard—heard, too, on 
an occasion like that in which Neville 
once, and only once, before heard it— 
was never to be forgotten. 

Signor Barbarini was in Ireland. 
It needed not his presence to give the 
past and the distant power over Ne- 
ville’s yielded faculties. 

The town clock tolling the hour of 
one, with a voice which the deep still- 
ness of the night rendered solemn, 
aroused him, and at the same instant 
he became aware of the plash of oars, 
and discerned a boat approaching. It 
was moored nearly opposite his win- 
dow, and departed after ashort delay, 
containing evidently a form more than 
it had conveyed to land. Neville soon 
found the imprisonment of his cham- 
ber intolerable, and, betaking himself 
to the open air, continued to pace the 
little garden beneath his window, un- 
til darkness melted into the grey dawn 
ofa fair morning. Suddenly he found 
that he was not alone. As he turned 
in the narrow limits of his promenade, 
a form was visible at the verge of the 
garden, at the water side. It did not 
retire or change place as he approached, 
and showed, when he drew near enough 
to discern, the stature and face of the 
Rosicrucian, bearing a box of small 
dimensions in his hand, and standing 
motionless and silent under the one 
large tree by which the place was 
adorned. As soon as Neville became 
aware of his presence, he hastened to 
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accost him, and commenced an apology 
for his seeming breach of propriety in 
Paris ; butthe Rosicrucian interrupted 
him. 

** Edward Marmaduke Neville,” 
said he, “ it is well. I have sought 
for you diligently, and in a good time 
found you. Receive this case, and 
guard it as you would guard the life 
you should hold dearest ; it contains 
papers of much value, which, once 
lost, can never be replaced.” 

“ For whom am I to guard them ?” 
asked the youth. 

« For the heir of the Nevilles,” was 
the reply ; “ his they are of right, the 
usurper has been deprived of them.” 

“May I ask,” said Neville, as he 
received the deposit, “ to what am I 
indebted for the interest you appear 
to take in me and my fortunes. I 
have no consciousness of having me- 
rited such a favour, and only thanks to 
return for it.” 

«* The time will come when you can 
make an honorable return by faithfully 
discharging your duties ; meanwhile, 
let the sense of gratitude lie light on 
you. I but execute a trust confided 
to me by one whom I knew long—by 
your father, young man,” said the 
Rosicrucian, his voice faltering a little 
ashe spoke. “ I was with him in his 
happier days—I shared his long capti- 
vity. It was his fond desire that I 
should find you if you were alive, and 
convey to you a father’s blessing ” 

« Bless me in his name,” said Ne- 
ville, deeply moved, and he uncovered 
his head and knelt. The Rosicrucian 
stood for a moment without moving, 
then laid one handon the young man’s 
head, and raised the other towards 
heaven, sounds murmuring from his 
lips, not distinct or articulate enough 
to be arranged into words, but which 
were evidently the outpourings of a 
highly-wrought spirit. Neville felt the 
hand on his head tremble excessively, 
and before he arose from his kneeling 
posture the old man had stooped and 
kissed his forehead ; then rising, after 
this escape of feeling, he stood impas- 
sive as before. 

“ Tell me of my father,” said the 
youth. “Never to have known him 
has been my heavy calamity. If the 
departed know human hearts, he knows 
how deeply I reverehim. Tell me of 
him, I implore you.” 

©] shall find a time,” said the 
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signor, “to tell you of him, and of 
his sorrows. He was one who suffered 
much, but never had to endure disho- 
nour. The time isnot now; and you, 
too, poor youth, must seek repose. 
Guard well your deposit ; it was faith- 
fully kept by him from whom I have 
this night reclaimed it, but it would be 
safe with himno longer. I confide it to 
you, because there is danger around all 
others to whom I dare entrust it. 
But see, we must separate : the moun- 
tain tops are brightening—we may be 
seen. It was not my design to have 
delivered up my trust to you at an 
hour like this; but when from the 
boat Isaw you in the garden I changed 
my purpose. Visit me to-morrow, 
before noon; come by the way you see 
me take, and strike three times on 
the door T enter.” 

Then, followed by Neville, he 
entered a path by the water side, 
bordering the little gardens which only 
hedge-rows separated, and, turning 
from it into a walk leading to a house 
next that in which Neville was lodged, 
speedily reached a door, waved to the 
young man an adieu, and disappeared. 

The Rosicrucian was awakened af- 
ter a brief slumber to receive an inti- 
mation by which he was much excited, 
and which influenced him to arrange 
his magic chamber with more than the 
accustomed carefulness. While em- 
ployed in ordering and superintending 
the necessary adjustments, he was the 
theme of conversation to two of the 
parties who had consulted him on the 
preceding day, and who canvassed his 
conduct and character with little re- 
spect or reserve. These were Buck 
Farrell and his acquaintance Miles, 
who, agreeably to appointment, met at 
the tavern on the bridge, on the 
morning after their visit to the sage. 
TheBuck’s fortunes had pursued rather 
a downward course during the past 
year ; traces of suffering endured, and 
anticipations of worse disasters to 
come, were discernible in his counte- 
nance and manner ; butstill he strove 
to keep up a reckless which he was 
pleased to term a bold heart, and 
lorded it over hosts and waiters pretty 
much as usual. We can afford, there- 
therefore, to spare the reader a refic- 
ciamento of his dialogue with old Sa- 
vory, in which points of wit and 
epigram were much less discernible 
than the spirit of domineering. We 
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can pass by his criticisms on the viands 
and the cuisine, and will select from 
the conference between him and Miles, 
(when the two were left alone to the 
enjoyment of a tankard of claret, 
which they occasionally diversified 
and qualified by a sip of old cogniac,) 
such portions of the dialogue as are 
essential to our story :— 

«I say, Buck,” said Miles, “ 1 do 
not like this fellow ; he is not lucky.” 

«© What fellow? Do you mean Sa- 
vory ?” 

«Not I~you know very well I 
don’t. You know whom I mean as 
well as I do myself. D—n him!” 

** Come, boy, be abroad; don’t be 
afraid to say who you mean. When 
you curse a man, tell out his name. It 
makes things regular.” 

« What do you or I know of the 
villain’s name! D—n this signor— 
this conjuror !” 

** Now you speak sense, my lad; 
let us drink the toast, and after, you 
can tell me why you hate him, and why 
you think of seeing him again to-day ; 
but, first, you're to tell me what plea- 
sant things passed between you and 
him yesterday.” 

Miles turned pale, and was fora 
moment silent. The Buck filled a 
small glass with brandy and held it to- 
wards him. He paid ready honour to 
its contents. 

« You don’t want to know” said he, 
“the fellow’s nonsense and juggling 
before he came to the point? It was the 
same, I suppose, with both of us. At 
last he seemed as if he was going to 
speak—and foolish as I thought the 
whole thing, the fellow’s face and 
manner had something in them that 
made me anxioustohearhim. The 
first word he uttered was,” and Miles’s 
voice sunk, unconsciously to himself, to 
a hoarser bass than usual—‘“‘‘ Blood, 
blood,’ said he, with that cursed un- 
merciful voice and look—‘ blood-shed 
in crime and cruelty—blood newly 
shed, else I could read through it.’ 
All this he said, looking down «at the 
book, and as if he never thought that 
I was near. He looked at me then 
like an evil spirit, as he did when I 


came. ‘ Come to me,’ said he, ‘ to- 
morrow.” 


«© What blood did he mean ?” said 
the Buck, in a low voice, and with 
something of loathing in the expres- 
sion. 





“ Blast you, Buck, for your ques- 
tion. Don't you know well that there 
are things that I know, and believe 
that you know too, and that they seem 
more terrible when one talks of them. 

«* Come, come, this won'tdo. You 
might lose your fine temper, if we 
were to stay diverting ourselves in 
discourse like this—let us go to the 
conjuror, he's a pleasanter fellow than 
either of us. Is it not in his private 
apartments you are to see him to- 
day ?” 

« I’m not so sure of that. I'm not 
to see him now, at any rate. There’s 
a greater than you or me has him 
bespoke. What do you think of Mr. 
Neville ?” 

« Mr. Neville! Garret Neville?” 

«The very same—he set upon me, 
with his cross questions, last night— 
he, and that imp of hell, Pearson— 
the rascal that sets him on, and draws 
him off, just by that treacherous squint 
of his. I’m d—d, but it’s a kind of 
language—the devil’s language—the 
kind of looks he gives ; and the mas- 
ter, you'd think, was reading it. So, 
at last, he tells me that he must go 
himself in my place.” 

Buck Farrel and Miles were not the 
only persons whose interview with the 
Rosicrucian was postponed. Neville, 
who was ordered on duty at an early 
hour in the morning, experienced a 
similar disappointment, and with some 
difficulty, found time to apprize the 
signor of the circumstance which com- 
pelled him to fail in his engagement. 

“You but anticipate me,” said the 
Rosicrucian, ‘I would have warned 
you not to keep tryste with me to-day ; 
work is to be done here, which, for 
the present, I have no desire that you 
should witness.” 

The apartments into which Garret 
Neville, and Pearson, his servant, en- 
tered, although prepared jor their re- 
ception, had little of that species of 
display, which was thought, at the 
time, properly characteristic of a ma- 
gician’s chamber. A curtain of black 
cloth, on which some frightful and 
fantastic forms were depicted, sus- 
pended from a spacious arch, left it 
doubtful how much of the apartment 
was concealed. At the side of the 
archway, or alcove, between a pillar 
and the wall, there was a frame, about 
two feet square, and about four feet 
from the ground. A black curtain hung 
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before it, on which a death’s-head was 
wrought in silver. In other respects 
there was nothing peculiar in what has 
been more recently styled “ the phy- 
siognomy” of the apartment. When 
Garret Neville entered this chamber 
of unostentatious magic, its only occu- 
pant was a beautiful female child, of 
about twelve or fourteen years of age. 
She was attired in a tunic of yellow 
silk, loose white muslin trowsers, and 
her tiny feet cased in sandals. Her 
hair, raven black, was bound witha 
circlet of pearls, and hung down in 
long ringlets on her neck and shoul- 
ders—her form was small, and ele- 
gantly shaped—the expression of her 
countenance lofty, and somewhat sad. 
At first, one would be at a loss to 
account for a peculiarity in this ex- 
pression, but would end, perhaps, in 
ascribing it to an absence of hope. In 
every human countenance, not reflect- 
ing utter and unrelieved wretchedness, 
hope, directly, or indirectly, has some 
effect in modifying the character. In 
the beautiful face of the young girl 
who rose to salute Neville and his com- 
panion, the peculiarity was, that the 
absence of this expression did not 
cause a shade of more than pleasing 
sadness. It seemed as if hope had 
been extinguished in knowledge, not 
by sorrow—and although it was strange 
that one so young could have ceased 
to feel the influence of so enlivening a 
principle, yet the sweet resignation 
that followed it gave a charm of deeper 
interest to the rare beauty of her 
countenance. 

«The Signor Dottore will receive 
you presently, gentlemen ; be pleased 
to sit,” said she. 

Neville bowed, and motioned to Pear- 
son to be seated. As neither spoke to 
the young lady, she resumed the book 
she had laid down when she rose to re- 
ceive them. 

The visitors remained for some 
time silent—Pearson, through a habit 
of respect—and Neville, from mental 
pre-occupation. Before either spoke, 
the black curtain drew partially back, 
with a silent, one would be disposed to 
say, a voluntary motion, and a deep 
alcove was disclosed, almost dark, its 
principal light being a Jamp, or chafing- 
dish, which burned on the floor, and 
threw a quivering gleam on the eastern 
robes and monumental figure of the 
Rosicrucian, 
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When the curtain was withdrawn, 
the child glided into the alcove, and, 
returning into the outer apartment, 
said to Neville— 

‘“* The signor desires that you would 
write on this card what you demand 
of him.” 

Garret Neville seemed, at first, un- 
certain what to do, while the child 
waited patiently. At length, he took 
the offered card from her delicate 
hand, and wrote: 

“ A person, whose right to the pro- 
perty he holds is contested, desires 
to know what shall be the issue of the 
dispute. Valuable papers have been 
purloined from him. Who has taken 
them? How may they be recovered ?” 

With this writing the child entered 
the alcove, and, soon returning, said, 

“The Signor Dottore desires you 
to know, that time moves in a mystic 
circle, and whoso looketh into the 
future, should be prepared therein to 
behold the past. He wills you to think 
if you are thus prepared, and desires 
your answer.” 

‘© Say we are prepared. He can say 
nothing we are unprepared to hear, 
nor show anything we dare not look 
upon,” said Neville, a spark of his 
ancient spirit lighting up the courage 
for which he had once been distin- 
guished. 

There were now some moments of 
silence. The alcove became filled with 
a cloud of fragrance, and a sweet per- 
fume filled the whole apartment. As 
the cloud disappeared, the Rosicrucian 
became visible, his head uplifted, as if 
he held conference, by spiritual instru- 
mentality, with some unseen being. 
Neville, and even his companion, felt 
the subduing influence of suspense, 
and the child waited with the patience 
of one to whom things strange to 
mankind in general had become fami- 
liar. At last, a decisive moment 
seemed to have arrived. The heavy 
drapery before the alcove shook, as if 
a strong wind had waved it. Onesharp, 
sudden sound was heard, followed by 
profound silence and stillness, and 
the smaller curtain, marked with the 
death’s-head, was no longer to be seen. 
In its place there was a pannel traced 
all round with mysterious images and 
characters, but retaining one central 
spot, exempt from imagery. 

“ Zoe,” said the magician; and the 
child glided to the pannel, where, 
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standing on a footstool, she set herself 
quietly to watch. 

« Relate what you see, dear child,” 
said he. 

“’ A beauteous lady,” said the 
child, “but how very pale and sad! 
is reclining in a chair, beside the fire, 
in a smal] chamber. Now, a nurse, 
with an infant in rich robes, stands 
near her—the lady has taken it in 
her arms. Alas! she is weeping, and 
the tears are falling on the baby’s face. 
Now she is again alone. Her heavy 
eyes are raised, and she looks into the 
large mirror on the opposite wall, and 
as she gazes on her pale face she smiles. 
Oh, what a smile! A gentleman en- 
ters with an angry countenance ; now 
he, too, seems sad. He is on his knees 
by the lady's chair, and holds her 
hand. She withdraws it from him. 
She is taking a ring from off her fin- 
ger—a plain ring; she holds it before 
him ; she has dropped it into the fire.” 

Garret Neville, by his laborious 
breathing, and by his compressed fea- 
tures, was evidently struggling with 
himself to prevent any more distinct 
manifestations of disquietude; but 
could not suppress a deep-drawn sigh. 

* Now, there is a vision of darkness; 
said the child, “ but I can see through 
it a church-yard; the tower and the 
monuments. A human form moves 
through the darkness : it is gone; there 
is nothing now but the church-yard. 
There is a light, and I can see other 
forms. One is lying on a grave, and 
men are gathering round him. Oh!” 
shrieked the child, placing her hands 
ever her eyes, and springing from the 
footstool. 

Neville started up. and cried in tones 
of agony, 

“ Not guilty !—not guilty! In the 
presence of an avenging God, I swear 
I had no part in that horrid crime !” 

The Rosicrucian took no notice of 
the exclamation 

** Zoe,” said he, “ can you compose 
yourself to look again upon the 
vision ?” 

The child, after some short time, 
ceased sobbing. 

* The moon,” said the child,” the 
round fair moon,” and she paused. 
“Is the moon only visible? 
you nothing of this lower world?” 

*“ Nothing, nothing, only the gra- 
cious moon, and her attendant stars, 
and the heaven that loves her so. Now 
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I see more. A sweet, gentle, green 
hill, and a house on its side—a red 
house, with towers, and pinnacles, and 
many broad steps, leading to a large 
rich doorway. The gravel before the 
steps glitters in the light like gems. 
What a beautiful avenue, so long and 
straight! The trees so tall, and their 
shadows which lie so deep! Now I 
see a human figure in the avenue. It 
moves towards the hill; sometimes 
in the light, then disappearing into the 
shade, and again emerging. It moves 
on quickly. It has turned on the side 
of the hill, and I see it no more. 
Again, ‘tis on the gravel before the 
doorway ; now it passes up the steps ; 
the door opens; the figure has en- 
tered.” 

For some time the child was silent. 
She then resumed— 

*¢ Two horses are led to the door, 
and now two cavaliers are riding 
rapidly from it. They have passed the 
gate, and are riding furiously over a 
heath.” She ceased abruptly; and 
after a moment's silence, said, in a 
whisper, “ They are down.” 

«© What are down?” 

“The riders. They have fallen— 
they are dead!” 

Neville started up, as if to rush for- 
ward, but was withheld by his com- 
panion, who whispered— 

“‘Recollect yourself. Lean back, sir ; 
there is more airin the window. Signor 
Doctor, a little water, if you please ; 
or, if your habits permit, brandy—it 
would be more available.” 

**He can taste nothing while the 
vision is in progress.” 

“IT am better, Pearson. I can bear 
it ;and I will,” said Neville, in a tone 
of voice which denoted his struggle 
for resolution. 

This little scene was enacted while 
the last two or three answers were 
given. Neville then raised himself in 
his chair, as one resolved to confront 
the worst that could befall him, and the 
child resumed. 

“« Two persons have come out of a 
dark hollow, and are bearing off one 
of those who had fallen ; the other was 
not dead. He is mounting the horse 
that remained at his side. Men are 
coming towards him quickly. There,” 
eried she, after remaining silent a 
moment, and drawing a long breath, 
“he is in the saddle, and galloping— 
they cannot overtake him.” 
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“Stay near me, Pearson. Let me 
feel your hand on my shoulder,” said 
Neville, whispering from his parched 
throat. 

“« What do you see, Zoe? Is the pur- 
suit ended ?” 

“No; and he rides towards the 
avenue and the hill. Horsemen are 
there ; they wear a dress like soldiers. 
He rides in another direction—I can- 
not see him.” 

“ And the persons on the hill?” 

“ The door is open—some of them 
have entered the house—they are 
dragging a lady forward—she strug- 
gles with them—there is a coach— 
they force her into it, and themselves 
enter. The horses go fast, very fast— 
the coach, and the soldiers surround- 
ingit. I see him again—men are with 
him—he rides after the soldiers and 
the carriage! How brave he is—faster 
—faster. He has a sword—lI see 
it glittering. The soldiers halt, 
and the carriage is still going away 
fast. He comes on, and a man op- 
poses him. Their swords meet—the 
soldier has fallen !”— 

“Sorcerer! devil!’ muttered Ne- 
ville, starting up; he then stood still, 
as if incapable of executing his medi- 
tated purpose, and soon sunk upon a 
chair, where he remained for some 
time motionless; at length he revived, 
and the child, who had been affrighted 
by his exclamation, took her place 
again. 

“A narrow, lofty chamber,” she 
said, “‘ with curiously carved cabinets 
around it—a gentleman has opened 
one, and taken a case from it—there 
are papers in the case—he examines 
them—he puts them back in the case, 
and has departed, bearing it with him.” 

“Ask, Pearson,” said Neville, 
«* what manner of man he was.” 

The Rosicrucian heard, and said, 

** Describe him, Zoe.” 

The child paused; and Garret Ne- 
ville, who seemed much revived, re- 
peated his request. 

‘* Describe the pilferer.” 

‘The person I saw in the vision 
was like—” and the child hesitated. 

« Like what?” cried Neville. 

No answer. 

« Like this?” exclaimed the Rosi- 
crucian, casting off his cloak and cap, 
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and striding into the outer apartment. 

“ Garret Neville, behold the pil- 
ferer! Look, if you can endure it, 
upon your brother's face. Touch me: 
Iam not dead; I have outlived all 
sorrows—even a brother’s treachery.” 

An awful stillness of some minutes’ 
duration succeeded—the Rosicrucian 
gazing on his smitten brother, whose 
head, after he had raised it once, sunk 
under the solemn look it met, and re- 
mained bowed upon his breast; the 
child looking with wondering and 
beseeching eyes to one and to the other. 
At last, Garret Neville gathered power 
to speak. 

« Pearson,” said he, “my sight is 
confused: lead me somewhere, that I 
may think.” Then it was for the 
first time noticed that Pearson had 
withdrawn. 

«Yes, think, and be sorrowful,” 
said the Rosicrucian. ‘I would not 
kill or curse you. Even this shame 
would I have spared you, could I have 
resisted the spirit that strove with me. 
I purposed but to awaken your 
remorse; at another time I would 
have disclosed myself; but I was weak, 
and the spirit in the ascendant was 
mighty. Zoe, dear child, it is not 
thus I would have made known a father 
to you, in the first hour that you beheld 
him.” 

“Father!” cried Garret Neville, 
speaking to himself. “Zoe! this my 
daughter! this my daughter!” 

“Your daughter,” repeated the 
Rosicrucian. “ Such my return for all 
your injuries.” 

Then, hearing the tramp of horses, 
and catching a glimpse of a military 
uniform, he said, “ Look out—look out 
upon my son. I forget myself when I 
behold him ; and am almost brought 
back to this world of death. Look 
upon him—is he not worthy to uphold 
the honour of our race ?” 

But his son was not in the ranks 
upon which the father now looked down; 
nor was a friendly office assigned to 
them. While they remained drawn 
up before the house, hurrying steps 
ascended the staircase ; the door 
opened, and, followed by constables, 
the mayor approached the signor, and 
arrested him in the name of the king, 
as John Marmaduke Neville! 











M. COMPTE—THE 
M. Compre's essay contains the sub- 
stance of a discourse delivered at Paris 
before an audience of the most dis- 


tinguished scientific philosophers of 


France, forming the introduction to his 
great work, the ‘* System of Positive 
Philosophy,” and affording an analyti- 
cal survey of it. As we could h: wily 
hope, by an analysis of an analysis, to 
convey an adequate idea of this remark- 
able system, considered in its entirety 
and logical coherence, we hope, by 
presenting some of its principal aspects, 
to induce our readers to study it in 
the works themselves. It may be con- 
sidered in two ways ; as constituting a 
body of doctrine, and as developing a 
method or logical system, “the last- 
mentioned phase (to which we shall 
allude in our notice of Mr Mills’Logic”) 
being, perhaps, at first sight, the least 
interesting, but certainly the most im- 
portant. The coincidence between 
many of M. Compte’s leading doctrines 
and those taught by our illustrious au- 
thors, Bacon, Locke, Berkeley, Stew- 
art, Brown, Coleridge, and ‘Carlyle, 
will be illustrated in the course of our 
paper. 

“The system of positiv e philosophy,” 
says M. Compte, ‘is principally cha- 
racterized by a continual predominance 
of the historical or social point of view.” 
In order to the better understanding 
of this primary aspect, we shall indi- 
cate the law (established by him in his 
large work) of the intellectual and 
social evolution of humanity, by which 
we are enabled to explain the past and 
present state of nations, and in no in- 
considerable degree to predict their 
future. This law is, that all modes 
and systems of thought pass through 
three stages, both in national and 
individual life: the theological, 
the metaphysical, and the positive; 
this last being the final stage, and hav- 
ing already commenced even in the 

most complicated forms of intellect. 


*«Discours sur l’Esprit Posit:f” p 
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SYSTEM OF POSITIVE 


par M. A. Compte. 








PHILOSOPHY. * 


We must at once and wholly dis- 
sent from M. Compte, in those places 
where he considers theolgy and meta- 
physies as radically erroneous in all 
their forms. That they have assumed 
particular forms incompatable with 
social progress, is perfectly true ; but 
M. Compte, as it appears to us, con- 
siders too exclusively the state of 
these branches of knowledge as they 
at present exist in France. When we 
mingle our observations with his, we 
shall style them the pseudo-theological 
and pseudo-metaphysical stages. 

It will be evident from this law that 
M. Compte considers society as consti- 
tuting an assemblage of phenomena, 
invariably related to each other, and 
forming one organic and continuous 
whole, the various parts of which are 
developed in subordination to the pre- 
dominating element of intellect." As 
Mr. Mill has given an excellent view 
of this idea in his “ Logic” (pp. 606-9, 
v2,) we quoie the passage at length: — 


‘In order to obtain better empirical 
laws, we must not rest satisfied with 
noting the progressive changes which 
manifest themselves in the separate ele- 
ments of society, and in which nothing 
is indicated but the relation of the frag- 
ments of the effect to corresponding 
fragments ofthe cause. It is necessary 
to combine the statical view of social 
phenomena with the dynamical, consi- 
dering not only the progressive change 
of the different elements, but the con- 
temporaneous condition of each; and 
thus obtain empirically the law of cor- 
respondence not only between the simul- 
taneous states, but between the simul. 
taneous changes of these elements. This 
law of correspcndence it is, which, after 
being duly verified @ priori, will become 
the real scientific derivative law of the 
development of humanity and human 
affairs. In the difficult process of ob- 
servation and comparison which is here 
required, it would evidently be a very 
great assistance if it should happen to 
be the fact, that some one element in 


Paris, 1844. 


¢ ASystem of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive,” by John Stuart Mill. Lon. 
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the complex existence of social man is 
pre-eminent over all others as the prime 
agent of the social movement. For we 
could then take the progress of that one 
element as the central chain, to each 
successive link of which the correspond- 
ing links of all the other progressions 
being appended, the succession of the 
facts would, by this alone, be presented 
in a kind of spontaneous order, far more 
nearly approaching to the real order of 
their filiation than could be obtained by 
any other merely empirical process. 

** Now, the evidence of history and 
the evidence of human nature combine, 
by a most striking instance of consili- 
ence, to show that there really is one 
social element which is thus predomi- 
nant and almost paramount, among the 
agents of the social progression. This 
is the state of the speculative faculties 
of mankind, including the nature of the 
speculative beliefs which, by any means, 
they have arrived at, concerning themselves 
and the world by which they are surround- 
ed. It would be a great error, and one 
very little likely to be committed, to 
assert that speculation, intellectual ac- 
tivity, the pursuit of truth, is among 
the more powerful propensities of human 
nature, or fills a large place in the lives 
of any, save decidedly exceptional indi- 
viduals. But, notwithstanding the rela- 
tive weakness of this principle among 
other socialogical agents, its influence is 
the main determining cause of the social 
progress; all the other dispositions of 
our nature which contribute to that pro- 
gress being dependent upon it for 
the means of accomplishing their share of 
the work.” 


Having illustrated this principle by 
adducing the influence of the state 
of knowledge on the industrial arts, 
the fine arts, and the social system, he 
proceeds :— 


‘*Every considerable advance in ma- 
terial civilization has been preceded by 
an advance in knowledge; and when 
any great social change has come to pass 
a great change in the opinions and modes 
of thinking of society had taken place 
shortly before. Polytheism, Judaism, 
Catholicism, Protestantism, the nega- 
tive philosophy of Europe and its posi- 
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tive science—each of these has been a 
primary agent in making society what it 
wa at each successive period, while so- 
ciety was but secondarily instrumental 
in making them—each of them (so far 
as causes can be assigned for its exist- 
ence) being mainly an emanation, not 
from the practical life of the period, but 
from the state of belief and thought dur- 
ing some time previous. From this ac. 
cumulated evidence, we are justified in 
concluding that the order of human 
progression, in all respects, will be a 
corollary deducible from the order of 
progression in the intellectual convic- 
tions of mankind; that is, from the laws 
of the successive transformations of reli- 
gion and science. The investigation 
which I have thus endeavoured to cha- 
racterize has been systematically at- 
tempted, up to the present time, by M. 
Compte alone. His works are a model 
of the historical method: what is the 
value of his conclusions is another ques- 
tion, and one on which this is not the 
place to decide.” 


The general character of the pseudo- 
theological period was determined by 
the predominance of sentiment and 
imagination over the reason, which, im- 
parting to the philosophical and social 
systems an arbitrary and personal cha- 
racter, and urging the intellect to the 
pursuit of absolute knowledge, result- 
ed in the extremes either of pure ra- 
tionalism or mere empiricism. When 
the imagination has reached that stage 
of developement which inclines it to 
substitute abstract entities for personal 
types, the social and intellectual sys- 
tems assume the pseudo-metaphysical 
form, characterized by a tendency to 
argumentative subtility, exemplified in 
the scholastic philosophy which arose 
in the later periods of Catholicism,* 
and to a critical or negative mode of 
considering beliefs and institutions, 
strikingly illustrated by the negative 
philosophy of the eighteenth century. 
M. Compte, we see, has adopted from 
the comprehensive phraseology of the 
German school the term absolute, and 
in a work which, like his, professedly 
confines itself to general views, and 


* Pascal, we think, exhibits in his famous ‘‘ Pensées ” those aspects of the Ca- 
tholic theological philosophy of the middle ages which organized its social system. 
A comparison of his writings with those of M. Compte, might, if space allowed of 
it, clearly manifest the opposed characters of his and of our period. They both en-~ 
deavour to explain and harmonize the contradictory principles of human nature, 
but with a wholly different aim, That of Pascal is to engender belief—of Compte, 


to guide action. 
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does not descend into details, we can- 
not justly expect much explanation of 
it, but to the English student it may 
be necessary to characterize it.* Ab- 
solutism, whether intellectual or poli- 
tical, endeavours to build a stable sys- 
tem on arbitrary and exceptional ideas. 
Thus, to take an example from the 
social scheme ; society, being governed 
by the laws of progress, the dominant 
elements to which all others are subor- 
dinated must change; and the attempt 
to support or fall back upon ideas 
suited only to a previous state indicates 
an absolute tendency. Sectarianism 
and efforts to effect dynastical revolu- 
tion, as under Bonaparte’s regime, par- 
take of this character. The local and 
absolute principles of feudalism, which, 
in so many forms, still linger among us, 
are strikingly exemplified by those ar- 
rangements of the existing law of set- 
tlement, which, interfering with the 
effectual distribution of relief to the 
poor by a system based on broad social 
principles, are, when considered rela- 
tively to the requirements of modern so- 
ciety, of an essentially arbitrary nature. 
Lord Bacon has well characterized 





* A dictionary, translating the philosophical language of the German into that 
of the English schools, would, we think, prove a great service, and would, perhaps, 
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these idols of the mind which have vi- 
tiated our philosophy, by substituting 
for the eternal ideas of nature the 
subjective notions of man: “ There 
is no small difference between the idols 
of the human mind and the ideas of the 
divine mind; that is to say, between 
certain idle dogmas (and, he might have 
added, social systems,) and the real 
stamp and impression of creative 
objects, as they are found in nature.” ¢ 
Andagain, “All our systemsare framed 
from the arbitrary types of the indivi- 
dual,”—coinciding in idea almost in 
words with M. Compte’s observation, 
that ‘the tendency of the primitive 
inquirers to search after the essential 
causes of the various phenomena which 
excited their interest—in a word, after 
absolute knowledge is satisfied, to the 
greatest possible extent, by the initial 
disposition to transport the human type 
in every direction, by assimilating all 
phenomena to those which we our- 
selves exhibit, and which in conse- 
quence appear sufficiently understood 
by us.”"t 

As we cannot enter minutely into 
the philosophical application of the 


show that, in philosophical ideas at least, we are not so far removed from some 
among our neighbours as is commonly imagined. 


t Novum Organum. 
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¢ Lord Bacon's inductive method is chiefly distinguishable from the fuller deve- 
lopment of it by Mr. Mill, in this respect, that he did not apply it to the ideas of 
the plurality and composition of causes, and of the intermixture of effects, which 
were first suggested by the progress of modern biological science, and are now gra- 
dually extending to the social sciences, However, many of the ideas embodied by 
Mr. Mill, under the title of Political Ethology, maybe found in the seventh book of 
the Advancement of Learning—furnishing a remarkable example of the law by 
which ideas, even those laid down in the most familiarly known works—lie dor- 
mant, until the general mind of society is prepared to receive and apply them. 
Further on, we shall quote, as another example of this law, Bacon’s ‘* Observations 
on Universities.” We may remark here, that the metaphorical language used by 
him has, perhaps, prevented men generally from appreciating the idea which we 
believe he meant to express, by including under the term, idol, all the fallacious 
principles of our nature, viz., that the principles of human nature, though wearing 
different aspects, and disguised under strange garbs, according as they are modified 
by the varying conditions of society, remain essentially unchanged, though variously 
directed, according as they co-exist with different social circumstances. 





















“ Traditions, systems, passion, interest, power; 
Are not these Idols? Aye, the worst of idols.”— 
De Vere's “ Lines written under Delphi. 








Our errors change but their sources remain. Our opinions may thus be far 
more nearly related to those we deem false than it pleases our vanity to suppose. 
This, too, is an idea of the positive system, and pregnant with important social 
applications ; as, for example, that we do not always imitate our ancestors’ spirit 
by imitating their institutions. * Ancient faith” may be often truly deemed 
* modern heresy.” 
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vi- absolute, we shall only observe that cial developement we have already in- 
ng Locke, in his third book, and Doctor dicated, M. Compte reviews the pseudo- 
he Thomas Browne, in his introductory theological and pseudo-metaphysical 
re lectures on “ The Idea of a Cause,” stages, tracing the dependence of the 
ols have admirably criticised the system in _polytheistic and feudal states on the 
the its ontological aspects. We nextpass cotemporaneous systems of the abso- 
en to the consideration of the positive lute.* He connects the history of the 
ave system. Its aim, which is the “‘con- sciences and of philosophy with the 
eal tinual amelioration of our individual history of man; and, by thus regarding 
ive and social nature,” (p. 29, Discours), them as organically related, has, we 
ne will best appear from its doctrines. think, created a new era in historical 
ned The positive spirit is characterised, ac- method. 
ivi- cording to M. Compte, (pp. 41-4), by Viewed in this aspect, philosophical 
in the ideas of reality (as opposed to the —_ systems should be developed, not only in 
on, chimerical) and of utility in its aims their logical interdependence, butasre- 
ive —this word being taken in its true and sulting from, and indicating the general 
tial comprehensive sense, andincludingour _tone of thought and feeling prevalent in 
ich spiritual and intellectual, as well as our society at the time. On this true princi- 
fter material welfare—by its organic power _ ple theycan be classified in but one man- 
the of harmonising our speculative and ac- ner, whereas this task having hitherto 
tial tive life, and by subordinating those fallen to the lot of partizans—for the 
ype social elements which are inferior, or historian must necessarily have some 
all little needed, to such as now are the theory—we see the most arbitrary ar- 
yur- actuating powers of society, of realis- rangements adopted. Bacon, Locke, 
nse- ing the combined ideas of order and and his parodist, Condillac, are classed 
tood of progress. by Tennemann as empirics, or advo- 
One other idea, which, indeed, vir- cates of philosophical sensualism. P The 
into tually includes all the rest, still re- systems of Montaigne, of Berkeley, 
the mains. M.Compte substitutesfor the and of Hume, differing so widely in 
absolute of the old philosophy the re- their moral and social import, are all 
pasciat lative—considering all modes of exis- styled sceptical. Now, scepticism, pro- 
tence merely as phenomena, which for _perly so called, invariably implying 
that us have noexistence, exceptinrelation some degree of moral obliquity, is a 
aps, to our faculties of knowledge, and re- markedly social manifestation, and 
ome ferring social states to those organic results not less from the state of the 
relations which they bear to the con- = ¢fellectual, than of the affective and 
stitutive and actuating ideas of huma- sentimental faculties; for when men 
leve- nity. The application of these ideas lose their faith in the power of social 
8 of to the explanation of the past and pre- doing, all fid in thei 
hich p f the p p loing, all confidence in their capa- 
cs sent, and the prediction of the pro- cities for intellectual knowing withers 
d by bable future, will, we hope, prove in- too: when society begins to feel the 
kk of teresting. Guided by the law of so- falsity of its present, yet does not 
y by 
dor- 
hem. * Mr. Carlyle, in his ‘‘Hero Worship,” has given views of the allegorical and 
tions quack theories of paganism, exactly corresponding with those of M. Compte, on 
d by the same subject. 
h we + The German historians of philosophy have made some not inconsiderable ad- 
clous vances to this view, as might indeed be expected from the analogous circumstance, 
sifed that biological science has been extensively cultivated by them in the organic spirit. 
difie Ritter, in the very interesting preface to his history, denies the title of philosophy 
ously to all ideas which have not been systematically developed, forgetting, as we think, 


that in all ages, and especially early ones, a vast portion of the intellectual attain- 
ments of the community were never committed to writing ; and, in the present day, 
the prevalence of the essay, as a form of writing, precludes much systematic de- 
elphi.” velopement. 
¢ For a luminous exposition of the principles and aims of scientific classification, 


» ter we must refer to Mr. Mill’s ‘* Logic.” 

ial Some notable specimens of this may be found in M. Damiron’s “ Essai sur 
nr I’ Histoire de Philosophie en France au xix. Siecle,” where he classes the eminent 
aed Gall with Condillac, as he said, ‘‘ not so much on account of any analogy, as for 


the convenience of classification.” Now, does it behove M. Damiron to violate the 
logical dignity of classification by “‘ making a convenience” of it ? 
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clearly discern its way through the fu- 
ture, there ensues—as at the period of 
the French Revolution—an age of des- 
pair and scepticism. But as it attains to 
amore stable foundation and command- 
ing station, the spirit of belief returns 
once more, and learning from past ex- 
perience, holds a midway course be- 
tween dogmatism and unbelief ; for in 
the sublime and immortal words of 
Pascal—* La nature confond les scep- 
tiques, et la raison les dogmatistes.”* 
We now approach those views of the 
present and future, afforded by posi- 
tive philosophy, which have a more 
immediate interest for all of us. Its 
fundamental and characteristic aims, 
as applied to modern society, are the 
developementof humanity in its indus- 
trial, social, and intellectual aspects :— 


** The idea of progress cannot be phi- 
losophically estimated until we have de- 
termined in what consists this continual 
amelioration of our nature. The ‘en- 
semble’ of the positive philosophy proves 
that this advance of our individual and 
social nature consists in the evolution of 
those great attributes, by which our 
human nature is distinguished from 
that which is merely animal; to wit, 
intelligence and sociability—these facul- 
ties lending reciprocal aid to each other, 
and mutually related as means and end, 
Although the spontaneous course of the 
human evolution is perpetually develop- 
ing their common influence, their com- 
bined ascendancy can never give so com- 
plete a mastery over the lower impulsec 
of our nature as wholly to supplant them 
as principles of action. But this ideal 
preponderance of our human over our 
animal propensities, naturally satisfies 
the conditions of a true philosophical 
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theory, by assigning a determinate limit, 
which, although constantly approaching, 
we can never perfectly attain.” 


Thus, the utopia of one age becomes 
the reality of asucceeding, and this prin- 
cipally through the agency of the will 
and affections, enlightened by the in- 
tellect ; there being in the province of 
knowledge a perpetual conversion of 
the difficult attainments of the few into 
the school-boy lessons of the many. It 
follows that both political and industrial 
arts depend for their advance on the 
progress of science. The process of 
social regeneration must ultimately, 
according to M. Compte, be effected 
by a purely mental revolution, from 
which the necessary institutions will 
spontaneously flow.t He recognises, 
however, the necessity of the existing 
systems of political agitation, although 
it must, in his view, be regarded as 
being of a purely transitory and pre- 
parative nature, and is only to be to- 
lerated as a necessary evil (p. 92.) 
“In truth,” he observes, “the prejudices 
inherent in a transitory or revolution- 
ary state have not been without their 
effect on the industrial classes ; they 
entertain pernicious and illusive hopes 
as to the indefinite power of purer po- 
litical measures, thus rendering it im- 
possible that they shanld justly consi- 
der their main interests as being af- 
fected rather by opinions and manners 
than by institutions,{ which, above all, 
require for their complete regeneration 
—impossible at present—an intellec- 
tual re-organisation. In M. Compte’s 
judgment, the principles of the -po- 
sitive system will far sooner reach 


* See the chapter in his ‘‘ Penseés sur la Grandeur la Faiblesse et la Vanite des 
Hommes ,” where may be found many other similar passages, which, as has been ob- 
served by Sir James Macintosh, anticipate all that has since been written by Beattie 
and Reid onthe subject. ‘ ‘The true point of distinction,” observes the Rev. James 
Wills, in his interesting and original work on the “ Philosophy of Unbelief,” ‘* which 
is apt to be totally overlooked between them, is not that the sceptic is one who asks 
for proof, and the believer one who believes without it; but that the sceptic asks 
for an explanation, and the believer is satisfied with proof.” But we may be allowed 
to remark that the believer must ultimately give an explanation relative, if not to 
the reasoning faculty, yet, at all events, to our spiritual, moral, or social nature. 

t Montesquieu has the same idea —‘‘ Il ne faut point faire par les lois ce qu’on 
peut faire par les murs.” 

t “‘ Jaime les paysans ; ils ne sont pas assez savants pour raisonner de travers,” 
observes Montesquieu. For the sake of point and effect, he has here run a serious 
risk of conveying false impressions of what he really believed. We think he al- 
luded to the important consideration, that the learned classes are prone to fall 
into various classes of fallacies which could not, even in idea, occur to the unedu- 
cated. Among the most remarkable of these, we may place the influence of autho- 
rity and of a passion for systematizing. 
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the understandings of the indus- 
trial, than of the professional classes, 
partly because the minds of the 
latter are imbued by the false prin- 
ciples of the negative or pseudo-meta- 
physical school, but chiefly on account 
of those social necessities to which the 
attention of the former is constantly 
directed by their situation. Thesene- 
cessities are of two sorts, but mutually 
related—the one intellectual, the other 
material. They require, firstly, syste- 
matic education ; and secondly, regular 
labour. The false social systems, to 
which we have just alluded, are 
divided by M. Compte into two schools: 
The retrograde, based on a partial in- 
terpretation of the idea of order ; and 
the negative, which seeks to realise at 
once the idea of progression.* We 
give his own account of them. 


‘While the irrevocable dissolution 
of the theological philosophy was 
gradually accomplishing, the political 
system of which it was the mental basis 
has been more and more decomposed 
by the agency of the metaphysical 
spirit. The organs of this double ne- 
gative movement were, on the one hand, 
the universities—on the other, the va- 
rious judicial and legal bodies, which 
gradually assumed an aspect hostile to 
the feudal powers; but as the critical 
spirit spread, its agents without experi- 
encing any radical change, became more 
numerous, and ofa lower grade ; so that 
in the eighteenth century the active revo- 
lutionary spirit aaiedl in the philoso- 
phical body from the men of science to 
the literary men, and in the political 
order, from the judges to the advocates. 
The final crisis necessarily commenced 
when this negative spirit, to which each 
class in a different way contributed, had 
reached such a height as rendered it im- 
possible to preserve the ancient regime 
consistently with the new ideas. From 
its very commencement this crisis has 
invariably tended to transform into a 
vast organical movernent the critical im- 
pulse of the five preceding centuries, by 
presenting it as specially destined to ef- 
tect, in a direct manner, the social re- 
generation. But this decisive transfor 
mation has to this day remained essen- 
tially impossible, owing to the want of 
a philosophy capable of furnishing the 
necessary intellectual basis. At the 
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very period when the process of decom- 
position being sufficiently accomplished, 
it became necessary to abandon the purely 
negative doctrines which guided it, a 
fatal, but inevitable illusion accorded 
to the metaphysical spirit the direct on 
of the movement of reorganisation. 
When experience had decisively proved 
the impotency of such a philosophy as 
an agent of organisation, the non-exis- 
tence of the positive theory rendered it 
impossible to satisfy the requirements of 
order in any other way than by a sort 
of transitory restoration of the negative 
system. Finally, the developement of 
this retrograde ce-action led to the me- 
morable manifestation which irrevocably 
demonstrated that progress, as well as 
order, is an essential condition and aim 
of modern civilisation.” (Dis.pp. 50-52) 


The means by which the positive phi- 
losophy seeks to establish the long-de- 
sired harmony between the ideas of 
order and of progress differ widely 
from those “sterile political agita- 
tions which, carried on in the spirit of 
personal rivalry, deal in temporary ex- 
pedients, and aim more at the attain- 
ment of particular forms of political 
ascendancy than at the satisfaction of 
our industrial, social, and intellectual 
wants.” Hecontinuesthus:— 


** Considered in relation to order, the 
positive spirit affords striking indica- 
tions both logical and scientific, of its 
capacity to meet the demands and realize 
the conditions of this idea. Attacking 
the existing disorders at their true 
source—necessarily mental—it developes 
a profound logical harmony among our 
ideas, by regenerating the methods 
which lead spontaneously to the doctrines, 
through a three-fold change in the cha- 
racter of the dominant question, in the 
manner of treating them, and in the con- 
ditions necessary to their elaboration— 
thus converting a sterile political agitation 
into a philosophical movement. Under the 
second point of view—that of progress— 
it continually regards the present asa 
necessary result of the entire preceding 
evolution, thus rendering the examina. 
tion of the past essentially requisite tothe 
understanding of the present. Finally, 
instead of leaving social science in a state 
of vague and sterile isolation, the posi- 
tive spirit allies it irrevocably to all the 
other fundamental sciences, which are 


We have seen a pamphlet entitled the “‘Sphere of Government,” originally 


published in a journal which enjoys no inconsiderable circulation, ** The Non-Con- 
formist,” in which the writer gravely proposes to abolish all our institutions, except 


the judicial. 


Vout. XX V.—No. 148. 
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so many necessary steps to this final 
study, and by w hich our intellect is dis- 
ciplined 1 in the true method and habits of 
thought requisite to its appreciation and 
development. These logical guarantees 
are fully confirmed and developed by 
that process of scientific appreciation 
which, relatively to social, as well as to 
every other species of phenomena, con- 
siders our artificial order simply as the 
judicious expression—at first spontane- 
ous, but afterwards systematic—of the 
natural order which, resulting in every 
case from the ‘ensemble’ of the actu- 


ating laws, is generally susceptible of 


such beneficial modifications, as are con- 
sistent with, or rather are themselves 
the very constitutive elements of the 
idea of order.” 


We have seen that M. Compte re- 
gards social regeneration as the spon- 
taneous result of a mental reorganisa- 
tion, it becomes, then, of vital impor- 
tance to know by what classes of so- 
ciety this philosophy can best be de- 
veloped—by what means it can be sys- 
tematically applied—what are the ten- 
dencies at war with it; and, lastly, 
how in its progress it answers its great 
aim, that of developing our social and 
moral capacities. 

All philosophy, in some degree—but 
the positive pre-eminently—originates 
in the systematic extension of ideas of 
the practical reason to such specu- 
lations as it recognises as accessible 
to our faculties. This practical rea- 
son is, in our modern society, accord- 
ing to M. Compte, principally deve- 
loped in the industrial classes, who are 
peculiarly fitted to appreciate it, owing 
to their freedom from the prejudices in- 
stilledinto the minds of the professional 
classes by false systems of education, 
which, having originated under the 
pseudo-metaphy sical influences, un- 
fortunately linger among us. We 
certainly think M. Compte takes an 
exaggerated view of these evils, and 
view the state of our professional classes 
more hopefully ; but we must remem- 
ber that a tone of mere intellectual 
condescension on their part to the in- 
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dustrial mind, will not now be 
deemed sufficient. The subject of ge- 
neral education for these classes, to 
which M. Compte unceasingly directs 
the efforts of his powerful intellect,* 
is discussed at the latter end of his 
essay, where he classifies the sciences 
in such amanner as at once presents 
their historical law of development 
in the social mind, the natural o— 
in which, for the purposes of educe 
tion, they should be presented to the 
individual, and, moreover, indicates 
all the principal social, and logical 
phases of the positive philosophy. On 
the questions relating to the state of 
our universities, we find a most re- 
markable anticipation of M. Compte’s 
views in a work published two hundred 
and fifty years ago—we mean Lord 
Bacon’s * Advancement of Science,” 
which must be of peculiar interest to 
us whose minds are occupied with the 
practical application of ideas here laid 
down. Bacon observes:— 


“First, therefore, amongst so many 
great foundations of colleges in Europe, 
I find it strange that they are all dedi- 

cated to professions, and none left free 
to arts and sciences at large ; neither is it 
to be forgotten, that by this dedic rating of 
foundation s and donations to pr ofessions, 
learning hath not only had a malign as- 
pect and influence upon the growth of 
science, but hath also been prejudicial 
to states and governments. For hence 
it is that princes find a solitude in regard 
of able men to serve them in causes of 
state, because there is no education col- 
legiate which is free, where such as were 
so disposed might give themselves to 
histories, modern languages, books of 
policy and civil discourse, and other the 
like enablements unto service of state.” 


It may easily be collected from what 
we have stated, that the dominant ideas 
of the positive system of ethics are 
sympathy and duty}— it being thus dis- 
tinguished from those human schemes 
of morality hitherto gene rally preva- 
lent, which, under various disguises, 
have advocated the ideas of egotism 


*.M. Compte delivers at Paris an annual course of popular lectures on Astronomy 
gratuitously every year ; he has also publisheda ‘* Traite d’ Astronomie Populaire.” 

¢ In pursuance of our wish to secure a respectful attention to M. Compte’s sys- 
tem, by indicating the points in which he coincides with our own writers, we can- 
not refrain from testifying our admiration of the manner in which the author of the 


“Claims of Labour” 
interesting and important aspects. 


has developed these great social ideas in some of their most 
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and right. It seeks to develope the 
idea of duty by unfolding esprit 
d’ ensemble, which is natur ally allied 
to it. M. Compte’s system, in the 
part which relates to the forination of 
general rules of action, coincides with 
that of Bentham. While, on the one 
hand, he rejects the errors of those 
who conceive that, because the do- 
mestic affections and generous impulses 
of our nature cannot with safety or ad- 
vantage be governed by civil law, 
they are, therefore, subject to no ge- 
neral principles, and incapable of sub- 
mitting to being enlightened by the 
intellect ; ; on the other, he refuses his 
assent to the equally pernicious dogma, 
which would resolve all our personal 
feelings into the mere abstraction of 
general benevolence. We do not feel 
it necessary to dwell on a subject which 
has been soably discussed by Sir James 
Mackintosh, in his well known and de- 
lightful “ History of Ethical Science.” 

M. Compte does not in this essay 
allude to the aesthetic import of his 
system, which, however, is more fully 
developed in his great work, the “ Sys- 
tem of Positive Philosophy.” The 
same organic principle which is destin- 
ed to harmonize our speculative and 
practical life, must also guide our 
poetical impulses into those channels 
of earnest thought and feeling which 
pervade the industrial classes of our 
time. In all past ages, poetry and 
the fine arts, owing to their pre-emi- 
nently modifiable character, have been 
invariably determinated by the general 
state of the social system; thus fur- 
nishing a powerful aid to the correct 
appreciation of the past history and 
present state of society and philvsophy.* 

We allude at present not only or 
chiefly to what is commonly included 
under the vague designation of philo- 
sophical poetry, which aims at a poeti- 


* Recent French historians have availed themselves of this aid. 


France, par Michelet ; tome deuxieme. 
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ca] exposition of systems or mental 
functions ;t nor to the casual indi- 
cations of the social and physical state 
of nations sometimes furnished by 
poetry ;¢ but to the poetic embodiment 
of the familiar and generally diffused 
forms of thought, originally furnished 
by the intellect, but subsequently fused 
into the entire social being, and exist- 
ing in combination with the sentimen- 
tal and im: aginative elements of our na- 
ture. Weindicate a few examples in 
poets familiar to us. Faust and Me- 
phistophiles present different aspects 
of the same school, viz., that which 
we have already characterized as the 
pseudo-metaphysical, and although 
Goethe, guided by a deep insight into 
the aesthetic capabilities and require- 
ments of his subject, has allied it with 
the pseudo-theological period, yet these 
characters are dramatic representa- 
tions of different social aspects of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.§ 
Again, Shelley and Novalis appear to 
be respectively poets of the negative 
and retrograde schools. Considered 
in its relations to the present, this phi- 
losophy suggests, and we think solves, 
many interesting questions as to the 
true aesthetic character of our mind, 
the period of its developement, and 
the forms it may assume. Have we 
among the many interesting poets of 
our period, any one who can justly 
claim to be regarded as the poet of our 
age? If there be, who can more 
deservedly appropriate that title 
than Wordsworth? Yet, we think 
that neither the social character and 
“vigorous human-heartedness” which 
pervade his writings, nor the exqui- 
site lyrical breathings of his spirit, 
poured forth as he listened in his re- 
tirement to the “ still sad music of hu- 
manity,” are sufficient to confer it. 
Intimately related as we believe the 


See Histoire de 


+ As numerous odes on fancy, memory, &c., Milton has written some inge- 


nious and fanciful verses on the unpromising subject of the predicaments. 


As most 


beautiful specimens of the poetical delineation of philosophical systems, we beg 
leave to recal to our readers recollection Mr. Aubrey De Vere’s sonnets on 


Pantheism and Platonism. 


t Thus, for example, the distaste or rather the absence of pastoral poetry among 
the French, indicates the servile and degraded state of their peasant-population in 


former times. 
§ See a ver 

magne,” par 

school. 


y entertaining critique on Faust in the first volume of ‘“ Del’Alle- 
enri Heine; a characteristic emanation of the German metaphysical 
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grounds of this judgment to be to all 
true theory of the poetic character, 
we can at present but very briefly inti- 
mate them. The aesthetic aspect of a 
new social state becomes fully apparent 
only when its fundamental philosophi- 
cal principles have been so far familiar- 
ised to our minds that they are incor- 
porated with such elements of our 
affective and sentimental nature as are 
capable of spontaneously moulding 
themselves into aesthetic forms. In 
our present position, none of these 
conditions are satisfied. In the con- 
flict of the new spirit with the old 
forms, we may trace the source of that 
uniformly meditative and occasionally 
desponding tone which forms the rul- 
ing character of his poetry, as also of 
that didactic style so natural to a man 
who has, by painful toil and slow steps, 
achieved the formation of a system 
which he fears will, after al), meet 
with but little sympathy from the great 
body of readers. We see too cften a 
theory of life, not life itself—and we 
venture to think, that what Words- 
worth, in such passages, has discur- 
sively taught, Shakspeare would with 
better effect, have dramatically sug- 
gested. 

His aim was, perhaps, more to ana- 
lyse human nature and modern social 
systems, and, by reducing the results of 
his examination to principles, to explain 
the grounds and means of individual 
and general progress, than to exhibit 
the poetical aspects of a generally re- 
ceived philosophy in an epic form, as 
Milton ;—or, in a dramatic form, as 
Géthe had done. He was led to con- 
sider the moral powers as the prime 
agents of social progress ; and hence, 
much of his poetry was imbued, and 
as we think, vitiated by a sort of intel- 
lectual symbolism and didactic morality 
not altogether esthetic. It is some 
proof of our view that the most ad- 
mired passages in his works—(those 
at least which we have seen most fre- 
quently marked—this being itself a 
proof of the undramatic character of 
his mind, since no one would think of 
thus isolating a sentence from its na- 
tural connection in Shakspeare)—are 
philosophical and moral reflections, or 
single epithets, often of singular beauty, 
if taken by themselves, but in no way 
wsthetically connected with the na- 
tural objects which suggested them. 


Thus a “ rocky stream” reads a moral 
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homily to dogmatic teachers.”— 
How different from this is the noble 
sonnet * composed upon Westminster- 
bridge!" The poet, indeed, cannot, 
like the painter, produce a vivid im- 
pression of external scenes, unless he 
blends his description of them with 
such thoughts and feelings as words 
alone can render, but in this just 
balance of outward impressions and the 
mental reaction of the powers of 
thought andimagination, lies the great 
difficulty ; and rarely has been the hap- 
piness of any but the greatest poets, to 
pourtray “ all natures harmonies.” 


“ As fragments of our broken meditations, 
Or, echoes of the minstrelsy within,” 


Wordsworth makes his love of na- 
ture hold a very secondary place to 
his purpose of direct moral teaching. 
The difficulty of moulding abstract 
philosophy into poetic forms, is, in 
truth, very great. We see it, however, 
surmounted in the earliest period of 
the world’s history in the grand poem 
of Job, as well as in the Hebrew Pro- 
phets. We can trace the progress of 
a similar result in the transition from 
the Egyptian symbolism to the nobly 
imaginative creations of the Greek 
art, as alsoin the history of Catholic art. 
Milton has invested a generally re- 
ceived, but very abstract view of the 
Christian religion with an epic interest. 
And Géthe had to encounter similar 
difficulties in his. efforts to combine 
that wonderful variety of ideas, which 
his mighty genius could alone have 
harmonized and made generally intel. 
ligible, as well as interesting, by fusing 
them into a consistent dramatic whole. 
To accomplish this, for our social life, 
remains, we think, a task for our 
poets. How far it may be possible, 
until our discordant social theories 
are harmonized by the one which is 
true, we cannot venture to decide. 
But, as it appears to us, here is a 
wide field for criticism which we rarely 
enter. We trace the Paradise Lost 
to some old drama; and, as some sup- 
pose, Géthe’s Faust to the puppet 
shows which delighted his childhood ; 
but of the powers by which the scat- 
tered materials were combined, me 
fied, and fused in his imagination ; in 
short, of those powers by which the 
philosophical poet “ sees into the life 
of things,” we hear little. We have 
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spoken thus freely of what appear to 
us Mr. Wordsworth’s defects; be- 
cause these, not less than his tran- 
scendent beauties, have influenced the 
productions of our younger poets; 
and because we are well assured 
by past experience, that a true under- 
standing of the defects as well as of the 
beauties of every great poet will finally 
engender a spirit of love and venera- 
tion, perhaps less passionate, but more 
abiding. Our readers will not, we 
hope, suspect us of undervaluing the 
poet who has so greatly contributed 
to make us feel 


“ Beauty is round us whereso’er we move, 
It sounds in every sound; from cloud, and flower 
It gleams upon us.” 


The fine arts have hitherto, in the 
British isles, been unduly influenced 
by our industrial character ; yet this 
very circumstance leads us to think 
hopefully of the future, and not for 
poetry alone, but for architecture, 
painting, and sculpture. For the 
markedly industrial and social charac. 
ter of the nation, although unfavour- 
able to purely religious art, affords 
peculiar facility for developing the 
wsthetic character of the positive spi- 
rit. For example, the necessity of 
buildings, adapted to the commercial 
and social wants of the daily multiply- 
ing associations of the industrial class- 
es, demand the encouragement of ori- 
ginal architectural genius.* 

The poeticalaspects of the past may 
be fearlessly and admiringly pondered, 
even cherished, by those minds which, 
although thoroughly understanding and 
appreciating the present and the fu- 
ture, yet seek even amid “ things evil” 
some ‘soul of goodness.” We wit- 
ness the revival of Greek plays, yet 
feel no apprehension that polytheism 
will ever be reinstated as a social ele- 
ment. <A positive philosopher of the 
nineteenth century wrote Faust.+ 
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We have now passed under review, 
as briefly as possible, the principal as- 
pects of this philosophy, earnestly hop- 
ing that such of our readers as are un- 
acquainted with it may be induced to 
study this remarkable system. 

Mr. Mills’ logical system is charac- 
terised by simplicity, systematic unity, 
and great, but well-disciplined powers 
of generalisation. We shall give a 
brief analysis of its contents, and then, 
by slightly tracing the historical pro- 
gress of logical science, hope to place 
the characteristics of his system in a 
still clearer light. His first book is oc- 
cupied about the theory of naming, 
of the import of propositions, of the 
nature of classification, and of the 
five predicables. Hesumsup his results 
thus (pp. 125-6, vol. I.):— 


**In the preceding book we have been 
occupied not with the nature of proof, 
but with the nature of assertion; the im- 
port conveyed by a proposition, whether 
that proposition be true or false ; not the 
means by which to discriminate true 
from false propositions. The proper 
subject, however, of logic is proof. Be- 
fore we could understand what proof is, 
it was necessary to understand what that 
is to which proof is applicable; what 
the different kinds of proposition assert. 
This preliminary inquiry we have pro- 
secuted to a definite result. Assertion, 
in the first place, relates either to the 
meaning of words, or to some properties 
of the things which words signify. As- 
sertions respecting the “meaning of 
words, among which definitions are the 
most important, hold a place, and an in- 
dispensable one, in philosophy. Asser- 
tions respecting things, or what may be 
ealled real propositions, in contradis- 
tinetion to verbal ones, are of various 
sorts. We have analyzed the import of 
each sort, and have ascertained the na- 
ture of the things they relate to, and 
the nature of what they severally assert 
respecting those things—we found that 
whatever be the form of the proposition, 
the real subject of every propositionis a 
phenomenon of consciousness, or @ 


* We seem wonderfully afraid of forgetting Lord Bacon’s maxim, “that a 
house is meant to live in;” and the idea of industrial utility is often, very unneces- 
sarily, intruded on the province of the beautiful 

+ Our attention is now so much more directed to what we could do, but will 
not, than to what we would, but cannot, that to some minds it requires an effort 
to understand, and sympathise with the character of Faust. We cannot proudly 
place ourselves on the summit of all attainable knowledge, and seek for new em- 
ployment of our energies in the invisible world of spirits. Hence our humbler phi- 
losophy tells of indefinite progress in such knowledge as is suited to our state and 


faculties. 
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hidden cause to which we ascribe the 
phenomenon, and that what is predicated 
or asserted, either in the atfirmative or 
negative, of those phenomena or those 
powers is always either existence, order 
in place, order in time, causation, or re- 
semblance. 


There is, however, another class of 
propositions which relate only to 
the meaning of names. This Mr. 
Mill,following Aristotle and the school- 
men, terms essential propositions. He 
gives this account of them (pp. 147-8, 
vol. I.)—* Almost all metaphysicians, 
prior to Locke, as well as many since 
his time, have made a great mystery of 
essential predication, and of p redicates 
which were said to be of the essence of 
the subject. The essence of a thing, 
they said, was that without which the 
thing could neither be, nor 
ceived tobe. Thus, rationality was of 
the essence of a man, without 
rationality man could not be conceived 
toexist. Thedifferentattributes which 
made up the essence of the thing were 
called its essential properties, and a 
proposition in which any of these were 
predicated of it was called an essential 
proposition, and was considered to go 
deeper into the nature of the thing 
than any other proposition could do,” 
Closely connected with this view were 
the dogmas of the Aristotelians and 
Platonists as to substantial forms, 
which only received their full de- 
velopment in the scholastic philo- 
sophy.* The real meaning of the es- 
sences of man (for example) is merely 
the assemblage of attributes connoted 
by the word. An essential proposition 
is thus a purely verbal one. The 
theory of the import of proposi- 
tions leads naturally to the considera- 
tion of the meaning and functions of 
general names, which Mr. Mill is ne- 
cessarily led to view “as having a 
meaning quite independently of their 
being the names of classes ; for, in pre- 
dicating the name, we predicate only 
the attributes it connotes ; and the fact 
of belonging to aclass does not in ordi- 
nary cases come into view at all.” (P. 
159, vol. I.) General names, there- 
fore, primarily connote the attributes 
of those objects which we examine, 


be con- 


because 
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and only secondarily 
tion, denote classes. But since the 
theory of the functions of general 
names determines that of the import 
of general propositions, and since these 
last determine the theory of reason- 
ing, what must we say to the old the- 
ory of the syllogism, which is ulti- 
mé ately reducible (as expounded by mo- 
dern writers, at least) to a theory of 
the evolution of propositions out of 
one another, by a supposed anterior 
process of ¢ lassification, since we have 
seen that all propositions, except those 
which constitute the  classificatory 
esences, founded on the idea of resem- 
blance, primarily import relations of 
succession, of causation, and co-ex- 
istence? We shall consider the 
major proposition first, and then 
the minor of the syllogism. Stewart 
remarks on the general axioms of geo- 
metry, that they may be omitted altoge- 
ther without impairing the probative 
force of the syllogism, as when we infer 

that A Bis equal to C D, because each 
of them is equal to E F. And accord. 
ing to Mr. Mill, all general pro- 
positions, whether definitions, axioms, 
or laws of nature, are merely abridged 
statements, in a kind of short- hand, of 
the particulur facts which, as occasion 
arises, we either think we may proceed 
upon as proved, or intend to assume. 
Thus, general propositions are merely 
“ registers of inferences already made, 

and ‘short formule for making more.” 
(P. 259, vol. I.) In order to inter- 
pret these general propositions, we have 
the rulesof the syllogisms—“ The rea- 
soning lies in the acts of generalisation, 
not in interpreting the record of that 
act, but the syllogistic form is an in- 
dispensable collateral security for the 
correctness of the gene ralisation it- 
self.” (P. 264.) The real type of 
reasoning must then depend on the na- 
ture of the minor premises. It states 
a resemblance, and to this circumstance 
the syllogistic theory of classification 
owes its origin. The universal type of 
the reasoning process is therefore this. 
« Certain individuals have a given at- 
tribute: an individual or individuals 
resemble the former in certain other 
attributes ; therefore, they resemble 


and by implica- 


* It is important to the true understanding of the middle ages to remember that 
the scholastic philosophy arose, at a late per ‘iod, was critical, ‘and stood quite apart 
from the organic philosophy of C atholicism, which was essential as a means of 


advance to the positive state, 
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them also in the given attribute.” 
Whether from one point of resemblance 
it is allowable to conclude the other, 
is a question to be determined by the 
canons of induction, stated further on. 
Thus all deduction is reduced ultimately 
to a process of induction. But is this 
true of geometry, and the theory of 
numbers? Mr. Mill, we think, has 
clearly proved his theory for these 
cases too. He considers space, time, 
and number, as phenomena merely, and 
points out those properties which ren- 
der the sciences which relate to them 
almost purely deductive. Their axioms 
are, however, for the particular cases 
at least, inductively arrived at by every 
child in the very earliest per iod of life. 


“The opposition is not between the 
terms deductive and inductive, but be- 
tween deductive and experimental. A 
science is experimental in proportion as 
every new case which are any a 
culiar features stands in need of a ne 
set of observations and e ‘xper iments, a 
fresh induction. It is d 
portion as it can draw conclusi ee re- 
specting cases of a new kin id, 
cesses which | ring those cases un ty r oe 
inductions, by ascertaining that cases 
which cannot be observed to have aa 
requisite marks, have, however, marks 
of these marks”—(vol. 1. p. 289) 


auctl ve in pro- 


y pro- 


The synthetical process of deduc- 
tion is the most perfect 
science, (and, in the complex biological 
and social sciences, the safest method,) 
but we must first obtain primary laws 
of nature by induction. To this end 
a system of experimentation is neces- 
sary, and Mr. Mill lays down rules 
for the correct performance of this 
process. The second volume is occu- 
pied by the further application of the 
theory of induction to the complex 
cases of modern science, by the expo- 
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sition of the theory of classification 
and fallacies, and lastly, by the appli- 
cation of the ideas previously stated to 
the creation of the much-needed logic 
of the moral sciences. We can only 
very briefly glance at the history of 
logic.* The law on which we base it is, 
that logical method has, when sys- 
teme atically developed, been invari- 
ably determined by the state of scientific 
doctrine, though in its ine ipient men- 
tal state, the doctrine has been really 
determined by the method.f The 
Aristotelian theory of the syllogism and 
predicaples we think suggested by the 
too exclusive consideration of the 
classificatory sciences?{ The eontolo- 
gical and a priori tendencies of the 
scholastic realists continued this view, 
and the spirit of it may be traced 
in the theories of their antagonists, the 
Nominalists, in the ultra-nominalism 
of Hobbes ; in the theory of “ Fai04i 
ment or disagreement of ideas” pro- 
pounded by Locke, and ound we 
think, by his study of moral and meta- 
physical science ; inCondillac’s assertion 
that science is only a well-constructed 
language ; and in Dr. Brown’s theory 
of the evolution of thought, which can- 
not possibly be true, except of essential 
propositions s, or in mental science. 
Hume, by his discussion of the preva- 
lent theory of power, coer to 
the scholastic t theory of classification,) 
first strongly developed the ideas of 
succession and co-existence in meta- 
physical science, which impulse, being 
favoured by the parallel advance of 
the positive sciences, has given rise to 
Mr. Mill's remarkable system of logic, 
the first successful attempt, as we 
think, to harmonize our doctrines and 
our method, and to reduce the hitherto 
opposed theories of induction and de- 
duction to a philosophical unity. 


* The latest History of Logic which we have seen—that by M. Barthelemy St. 


Hilaire —though full of interesting learning 


racter to be of much scientific or 


o? 


historical 


is of a too exclusively antiquarian cha- 
value. Indeed, when wesee the Royal 


Academy of Paris obliged to award the prize to such a work as the best of those 
presented, we cease to wonder at M. Compte’s contempt for metaphysics. 

t We may hereremark that the idea of the destination of the scie neces has,while it va- 
ried in different ages,influenced and indeed been confounded withthat of their method 


Thus to take the familiar example of a living writer 
nised the social and moral aims ‘of the sciences ; but he falsely supposes, 
discover or adequately explain them by the human type. 


Mr. Emerson has truly recog- 
that we ean 
This confusion of the 


intellectual and moral points of view was, in Greece, promoted by the influence ex- 


ercised hy the plastic arts over philosophy. 
t This is true, to a remarkable extent, 
Dr. Whateley’s instances are mostly taken 


champion of the syllogistic theory. 
from the classificatory sciences. 


of the examples selected by the latest 
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TALES OF THE TRAINS; BEING SOME CHAPTERS OF RAILROAD ROMANCE, 


BY TILDURY TRAM®, QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 


THE ROAD VERSUS THE 


“ THE EARLY” 


A.tuovcn the steam-engine itself is 
more naturalised amongst us than with 
any other nation of Europe, railroad 
travelling has unquestionably outraged 
more of the associations we once che- 
rished and were proud of, than it could 
possibly effect in countries of less rural 
and picturesque beauty than England. 
«‘La Belle France” is but a great corn 
field—in winter, a dreary waste of 
yellow soil-—in autumn, a desert of 
dried stubble. Belgium is only a huge 
cabbage-zarden—flatand fetid. Prus- 
sia, a sandy plain, dotted with sentry- 
boxes. To traverse these, speed is the 
grand requisite ; there is little to re- 
mark—less to admire. The sole ob- 
ject is to push forward ; and when one 
remembers the lumbering Diligence, 
and its eight buffaloes, the rail is a 
glorious alternative. 

In England, however, rural scenery 
is eminently characterised. The cot- 
tage of the peasant, enshrined in honey- 
suckle—the green glade—the rich and 
swelling champaign—the quaint old 
avenues, leading to some ancient hall— 
the dark glen—the shining river—fol- 
low each other in endless succession, 
suggesting so many memories of our 
people, and teeming with such infor- 
mation of their habits, tastes, and 
feelings. There was something dis- 
tinctive, too, in that well-appointed 
coach, with its four blood bays, tossing 
their heads with impatience, as they 
stood before the village inn, waiting 
for the passengers to breakfast.  [ 
loved every jingle of the brass hous- 
ings ; the flap of the traces, and the 
bang of the swingle-bar, were music 
to my ears; and what a character was 
he, who, wrapped his great drab coat 
around his legs, and gathered up the 
reins with that careless indolence, that 
seemed to say—‘* The beasts have no 
need of guidance—they know what 
they are about !” The very leer of his 
merry eye to the buxom figure within 


RAIL——THE 


SONG OF THE THIRD CLASS TRAIN— 
TO VERSAILLES, 


the bar, was a novel in three volumes; 
and mark how lazily he takes the whip 
from the fellow that stands on the 
wheel, proud of such a service; and 
hear him, as he cries * All right, Bill, 
let em go !”—and then mark the grace- 
ful curls of the long lash, as it plays 
around the leaders’ flanks, and makes 
the skittish devils bound ere they are 
touched ; and now, we go careering 
along the mountain- side, where the 
breeze is fresh and the air bracing, with 
a wide-spread country all beneath us, 
across which the shadows are moving 
like waves, Again, we move along 
some narrow road, overhung with trees, 
rich in perfumed blossoms, which fall 
in showers over us as we pass: the 
wheels are crushing the ripe apples as 
they lie uncared for; and now we are 
in a deep glen, dark and shady, where 
only astraggling sun-beam comes—and 
see, where the road opens, how the 
rabbits play !—nor are scared at ourap- 
proach. Ha! merry England, there 
are sights and sounds about you to 
warm a man’s heart, and make him 
think of home. 

It was but a few days since, I was 
seated in one of the cheap carriages of 
a southern line, when this theme was 
brought forcibly to my. mind by over- 
hearing a dialogue between a waggoner 
and his wife. The man, in all the 
pride and worldliness of his nature, 
would see but the advantages of rapid 
transit, where the poor woman saw 
many a change for the worse—all the 
little incidents and adventures of a 
pleasant journey being now superseded 
by the clock-work precision of the rail, 
the hissing engine, and the lum bering 
train. 

Longafter they had left the carriage, 
I continued to dwell upon the words 
they had spoken; and, as I fell asleep, 
they fashioned themselves into rude 
measure, which I remembered on 
awaking, and have called it 





ew 
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THE SONG OF THE THIRD CLASS TRAIN. 


WAGGONER. 

Time was when with the dreary load 
We slowly journeyed on, 

And measured every mile of road 
Until the day was gone ; 

Along the worn and rutted way, 
When morn was but a gleam, 

And with the last faint glimpse of day 
Still went the weary team. 

But no more now to earth we bow! 
Our insect life is past ; 

With furnace gleam, and hissing steam, 
Our speed is like the blast. 


WIFE. 

I mind it well—I loved it too, 
Full many a happy hour, 

When o’er our heads the blossoms grew 
That made the road a bower. 

With song of birds, and pleasant sound 
Of voices o'er the lea, 

And perfume rising from the ground 
Fresh turned by labour free. 

And when the night, star-lit and bright, 
Closed in on ail around, 

Nestling to rest, upon my breast 
My boy was sleeping sound. 

His mouth was moved, as tho’ it proved, 
That even in his dream, 

He grasp’d the whip—his tiny lip 
Would try to guide the team. 


Oh, were not these the days to please ? 
Were we not happy so? 

The women said, he hung his head, 
And still he muttered low : 

But no more now to earth we bow, 
Our insect life is past, 

With furnace gleam, and hissing steam 
Our speed is like the blast. 


‘* | wish [had ahundred pounds to ar- 
gue the question on either side,” as Lord 
Plunkett said of achancery case, ‘for 
if we have lost much of the romance 
of the road, as it once existed, we have 
certainly gained something in the 
strange and curious views of life pre- 
sented by rail-road travelling ; and al- 
though there was more of poetry in 
the pastoral, the broad comedy of 
a journey is always amusing. The 
caliph who once sat on the bridge of 
Bagdad to observe mankind and choose 
his dinner party from the passers by, 
would unquestionably have enjoyed a 
far wider scope for his investigation, 
had he lived in our day, and taken out 
a subscription ticket for the Great 
Western or the Grand Junction. A 
peepinto the several carriages of atrain 
is like obtaining a section of society, for, 
like the view of a house, when the 


front wall is removed, we can see the 
whole economy of the dwelling, from 
the kitchen to the garret ; and, while 
the grand leveller, steam, is tugging all 
the same road, at the same pace, sub- 
jecting the peer to every shock it gives 
the peasant, individual peculiarities 
and class observances relieve the uni- 
formity of the scene, and afford ample 
opportunity for him who would read 
while he runs. Short of royalty, there 
is no one now-a-days may not be met 
with “ on the rail ;” and from the Duke 
to Daniel O’Connell—a pretty long 
interval—your “ vis-a-vis” may be 
any illustrious character in politics, 
literature, or art. I intend, in some 
of these tales, to make mention of 
some of the most interesting charac- 
ters it has been my fortune to encoun- 
ter ; meanwhile let me make a note of 
the most singular rail-road traveller of 
whom I have ever heard, and to the 
knowledge of whom I accidentally 
came when travelling abroad. The 
sketch I shall call 


THE EARLY TRAIN TO VERSAILLES. 


“ Droll people one meets travelling — 
strange characters!” was the excla- 
mation of my next neighbour in the 
Versailles train, as an oddly attired 
figure, with an enormous beard, and 
a tall Polish cap, got out at Sévres ; 
and this, of all the rail-roads in Eu- 
rope, perhaps, presents the most motley 
array of travellers. The “ militaire,” 
the shopkeeper, the actor of a minor 
theatre, the economist Englishman, 
residing at Versailles for cheapness, the 
‘“* modeste,” the newspaper writer, are 
all to be met with, hastening to and 
from this favorite resort of theParisians; 
and among a people so communicative, 
and so well disposed to social inter- 
course, it israre that even in this short 
journey the conversation does not 
take a character of amusement, if not 
of actual interest. 

** The last time I went down in this 
train it was in company with M. 
Thiers; and, [assure you, noone could 
be more agreeable and affable,” said 
one. 

“‘ Horace Vernet was my companion 
last week,” remarked another; “indeed 
I never guessed who it was, until a 
chance observation of mine about one 
of his own pictures, when he avowed 
his name.” 
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“Thad a more singular travelling 
companion still,” exclaimed a third; 
“no less a personage than Aboul 
Djerick, the Arab chief, whom the 
Marshal Bugeaud took prisoner.’ 

“Ma foi! gentleman,” said a dry 
old lady from the corner of the car- 
riage, “these were not very remarkable 
characters after all. I remember com- 
ing down here with—what do you 
think—for my fellow traveller ? Only 
guess. But it is no use; you would 
never hit upon it—he was a baboon !” 

* A baboon!” exclaimed all the 
party, in a breath. 

“ Sacre bleu! madame, 
be jesting.' 

* No, gentlemen, nothing of the 
kind. He was a tall fellow, as big as 
M. le Capitaine yonder ; and he had a 
tail—mon Dieu! what atail. When 
the conductor showed him into the 

sarriage, it took nearly a minute to 
adjust that enormous tail.” 

A very general roar of laughter met 
this speech, excited probably, more by 
the serious manner of the old lady as 
she mentioned this occurrence, than by 
any thing even in the event itself, 
though all were unquestionably asto- 
nished to account for the incident. 

« Was he quiet, madame :” said one 
of the passengers. 

« Perfectly so,” replied she— bien 
poli.” 

Another little outbreak of laughter 
at so singular a phrase, with reference 
to the manners of an ape, disturbed 
the party. 

«* He had probably made his escape 
from the Jardin des Plantes,” cried a 
thin old gentleman opposite. 

*«*No, monsieur; he lived 
Rue St. Denis.” 

 Diable!” exclaimed a lieutenant ; 
«he was a good citizen of Paris. Was 
he in the Garde Nationale, madame ?’ 

«‘T am not sure,” said the old lady, 
with a most provoking coolness. 

« And where was he going, may I 
ask ?”’ cried another. 

“¢ To Versailles, monsieur—poor fel- 
low, he wept very bitterly.’ 

« Detestable beast!” exclaimed the 
old gentleman, “they make a horrid 
mockery of humanity.” 

* Ah! very true, monsieur ; there 
is a strong resemblance between the 
two species.” There was an unlucky 
applicability in this speech to the 
hooked-nose, yellow-skinned, wrinkled 
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little fellow it was addressed to, that 
once more brought a smile upon the 
party. 

* Was there no 
then ? Who took 
madame ?” 

‘‘ He was alone, monsieur. The 
poor fellow was a ‘garcon ;’ he told 
me so himself.” 

Told you so—the ape told you!— 
ditehene said that!”—exclaimed each 
in turn of the party, while an outburst 
of laughter filled the carriage. 

‘’Tis quite true—just as I have the 
honour to tell you,” said the old lady, 
with the utmost gravity; “and al- 
though I was as much surprised as you 
now are, when he first addressed me, 
he was so well-mannered, spoke such 
good French, and had so much agree- 
ability, that I forgot my fears, and en- 


him, 
him, 


one with 
care of 


joyed his society very much.” 


It was not without a great effort 
that the party controlled themselves 
sufficiently to hear the old lady’s expla- 
nation. The very truthfulness of 
voice and accent added indescribably 
to the absurdity ; for while she desig- 
nated her singular companion alwaysas 
M. le Singe, she spoke of him as if he 
had beena naturalized Frenchman, born 
to enjoy all the inestimable privileges 
of “La Belle France.” Her story was 
this—but it is better, as far as may be, 
to give it in her own words :— 

‘* My husband, gentlemen, is gref- 
fier of the Correctional Court of 
Paris ; and although obliged, during 
the session, to be every day at the Tri- 
bunal, we reside at Versailles for 
cheapness, using the railroad to bring 
us to and from Paris. Now, it chanced 
that I set out from Paris, where I had 
spent the night at a friend’s house, by 
the early train, which, you know, starts 
at five o'clock. Very few people tra- 
vel by that train ; indeed, I believe the 
only use of it is, to go down to Ver- 
sailles to bring up people from thence. 
It was a fine cheery morning—cold, 
but bright—in the month of March, as 
I took my place alone in one of the 
carriages of the train. After the usual 
delay, (they are never prompt with 
this train), the word ‘en route’ was 
given, and we started; but before the 
pace was accelerated to a rapid rate, 
the door was wrenched open by the 
‘ conducteur '"—a large full-grown ba- 
boon, with his tail over his arm, 
stepped in—the door closed, and away 
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we went. Ah! gentlemen, I never 
shall forget that moment. The beast 
sat opposite me, just like monsieur 
there, with his old parchment face, 
his round brown eyes, and his long- 
clawed paws, which he clasped exactly 
like a human being. Mon Dieu!’ what 
agony was mine! I had seen these 
creatures in the Jardin des Plantes, 
and knew them to be so vicious; 
but I thought the best thing to do was 
to cultivate the monster’s good graces, 
and so I put my hand in my reticule 
and drew forth a morsel of cake, which 
I presented to him. 

“* Merci, madame,’ said he, with 
a polite bow, ‘I am not hungry.’ 

« Ah! when I heard him say this, I 
thought I should have died. The 
beast spoke it as plain as I am speak- 
ing to you; and he bowed his yellow 
face, and made a gesture of his 
hand, if I may call it a hand, just this 
way. Whether he remarked my 
astonishment, or perceived that I 
looked ill, I can’t say ; but he observed, 
in a very gentle tone— 

‘* ¢ Madame is fatigued.’ 

«¢ Ah! monsieur,’ said I, ‘I never 
knew that you spoke French.’ 

Qui parbleu!’ said he, *I was 
born in the Pyrenees, and am only half 
a Spaniard.’ 

«© « Monsieur’s father, then,’ said I— 
‘was he a Frenchman ?’ 

“¢ Pauvre béte,’ said he; ‘he was 
from the Basque Provinces. He was 
a wild fellow.’ 

*«*¢]T have no doubt of it,’ said I; 
‘but it seems they caught him at last.’ 

“ ¢ You are right, madame. Strange 
enough you should have guessed it. He 
was taken in Estremadura, where he 
joined a party of brigands. They knew 
my father by his queue ; for, amid all 
his difficulties, nothing could induce 
him to cut it off.’ 

««] don’t wonder,’ said I; ‘it would 
have been very painful.’ 

*¢¢ It would have made his heart bleed, 
madame, to touch a hair of it. He 
was proud of that old queue ; and he 
might well be—it was the best-looking 
tail in the north of Spain.’ 

*** Bless my heart, thought I, these 
creatures have their vanities too.’ 

«©¢ Ah! madame, we had more free- 
dom in those days. My father used 
to tell me of the nights he has passed 
on the mountains, under the shade, or 
sometimes in the branches of the cork 
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trees, with pleasant companions, fel- 
lows of hisown stamp. We were not 
hunted down then, as we are now; 
there was liberty then.’ 

“«¢ Well, for my part,’ said I, ‘I should 
not dislike the Jardin des Plantes, if I 
was like one of you. It aint so bad 
to have one’s meals at regular times, 
and a comfortable bed, and a good dry 
house.’ 

«©*T don’t know what you mean by 
the Jardin des Plantes. I live in the 
Rue St. Denis, and I for one feel the 
chain about my ankles, under this vile 
“regime” we live in at present.’ 

“ He has managed to slip it off this 
time, anyhow ; for I saw the creature’s 
legs were free. 

*“*¢ Ah! madame,’ exclaimed Le 
Singe, slapping his forehead with his 
paw, ‘men are but rogues, cheats, and 
swindlers.’ 

**¢ Are apes better?’ said I, modestly. 

**T protest I think they are,’ said 
he. ‘Except a propensity to petty 
pilfering, they are honest beasts.’ 

“«¢ They are most affectionate,’ said I, 
wishing to flatter him; but he took no 
notice of the observation. 

*©¢ Madame,’ exclaimed he, after a 
pause, and with a voice of unusual 
energy, ‘I was sonear being caught 
in atrap this very morning.’ 

‘ « Dear me,’ said I, ¢ and they laid a 
trap for you.’ 

“¢ Aninfernal trap,’ saidhe. ‘A 
mistake might have cost me my liberty 
for life. Do you know M. Laborde, 
the director of the Gymnase?’ 

“ «T have heard of him, butno more.’ 

«*©« What a“ fripon” he is! There is 
not such a, scoundrel living; but I'll 
have him yet. Let him not think to 
escape me! Pardon, madame—does 
my tail inconvenience you ?’ 

“¢ Notatall, sir. Pray, don’t stir.’ 

‘* ] must say that, in his excitement, 
the beast whisked the apendage to-and- 
fro with his paw, in a very furious 
manner. 

*©¢ Only conceive, madame, I have 
passed the night in the open air; 
hunted, chased, pursued—all on ae- 
count of the accursed M. Laborde. 
I that was reared in a warm climate— 
brought up in every comfort—and ha- 
bituated to the most tender care—ex- 
posed, during six hours, to the damp 
dews of a night in the Bois de Bou- 
logne. I know it will fall on my chest, 
or I shall have an attack of rheuma- 
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tism. Ah, mon Dieu! if I shouldn’t 
be able to climb and jump, it would be 
better for me to be dead.’ 

«“*No, no,’ said I, trying to soothe 
him, ‘don’t say that. Here am I, 
very happy and contented, and couldn't 
spring over a street gutter if you gave 
me the Tuileries for doing it.’ 

«*¢ What has that to say to it?’ cried 
he, fiercely. ‘ Our instincts and pur- 
suits are very different.” 

«¢ Yes, thank God,’ muttered I be- 
low my breath, ‘ I trust they are.’ 

«« You live at Versailles,’ said he, 
suddenly. ‘Do you happen to know 
Antoine Geoffroy, greffier of the Tri- 
bunal ?” 

« « Yes, parbleu!’ said I, ‘he is my 
husband.’ 

**¢ Oh, madame ! what good fortune! 
He is the only man in France can as- 
sist me. I want him to catch M. La- 
borde. When can I see him ?’ 

« ¢ He will be down in the ten o'clock 
train,’ said I. ‘You can see him 
then, Rue du Petit Lait’. 

«¢ Ah, but where shall [lie concealed 
till then? If they should overtake me 
and catch me—if they found me out, 
I should be ruined.’ 

«¢ Come with me, then. 
you safe enough.’ 

“The beast fell on its knees, and 
kissed my hand like a Christian, and 
muttered his gratitude till we reached 
the station. 

* Early as it was—only 6 o’clock— 
I confess I did not half like the notion 
of taking the creature’s arm, which he 
offered me, as we got out: but I was 
so fearful of provoking him, knowing 
their vindictive nature, that I assented 
with as good a grace as I was able, and 
away we went, he holding his tail fes- 
tooned over his wrist, and carrying my 
carpet-bag in the other hand. So full 
was he of his anger against M. Laborde, 
and his gratitude to me, that he could 
talk of nothing else as we went along, 
nor did he pay the slightest attention 
to the laughter and jesting our appear- 
ance excited from the workmen who 
passed by. 

‘‘¢ Madame has good taste in a ca- 
valier,’ cried one. 

«¢ There'll be a reward for that fel- 
low to-morrow or next day,’ cried 
another. 

«¢ Yes, yes—he is the biggest in the 
whole Jardin des Plantes,’ said a third. 
‘* Such were the pleasant commenta- 
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ries that met my ears, even at that quiet 
hour. 

‘© When we reached the Rue de Petit 
Lait, however, a very considerable 
crowd followed us, consisting of labour- 
ers and people on their way to work; 
and I assure you I repented me sorely 
of the good nature that had exposed 
me to such consequences ; for the mob 
pressed us closely, many being curious 
to examine the creature near, and some 
even going so far as to pat him with 
their hands, and take up the tip 
of his tail in their fingers. The beast, 
however, with admirable tact, never 
spoke a word, but endured the annoy- 
ance without any signs of impatience— 
hoping,of course, that the house would 
soon screen him from their view; but 
only think of the bad luck. When we 
arrived at the door, we rung, and 
rung, again and again, but no one 
came. In fact, the servant not expect- 
ing me home before noon, had spent 
the night at a friend’s house; andthere 
we were, in the open street, with a 
crowd increasing every moment around 
us. 

«°¢ What is to be done?’ said I, in 
utter despair ; but before I had even 
uttered the words, the beast disengaged 
himself from me, and, springing to the 
‘“jalousies,”scrambled his way up to the 
top of them. Ina moment more he 
was in the window of the second story, 
and then, again ascending in the same 
way, reached the third, the mob hailing 
him with cries of ¢ Bravo Singe !—well 
done ape !—mind your tail, old fellow! 
—that’s it, monkey !’—and so on, until 
with a bound he sprung in through an 
open window, and then, popping out his 
head, and with a gesture of little po- 
liteness, made by his outstretched fin- 
gers on his nose, he cried out—* Mes- 
sieurs j'ai l’honneur de vous saluer.’ 

“If every beast in the Jardin des 
Plantes, from the giraffe down to the 
chimpanzee, had spoken, the astonish- 
ment could not have been more gene- 
ral; at first the mob were struck mute 
with amazement, but, after a moment, 
burst forth into a roar of laughter. 

«*¢ Ah! I know that fellow—I have 
paid twenty sous to see him before 
now.’—cried one. 

«© «So have I,’ said another, ‘ and 
it’s rare fun to look at him cracking 
nuts, and swinging himself on the 
branch of a tree by his tail.’ 

‘“‘ At this moment the door opened, 
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and I slipped in without hearing fur- 
ther of the commentaries of the crowd. 
In a little time the servant returned, 
and prepared the breakfast; and al- 
though, as you may suppose, I was 
very ignorant what was exactly the 
kind of entertainment to set before my 
guest, I got a great dish of apples, 
and a plate of chesnuts, and down we 
sat to our meal.’ 

“« That was aring at the door, I 
think,’ said he, and as he spoke, my 
husband entered the room. 

«*¢ Ah! you here?’ cried he, address- 
ing M. le Singe ‘ Parbleu, there’s a 
pretty work in Paris about you—it is 
all over the city this morning that 
you are off.’ 

« ¢And the Director?’ said the ape. 

*‘ ¢ The old bear, he is off too.’ 

** «So thought I to myself—it would 
appear the other beasts have made 
their escape too.’ 

“«¢ Then, I suppose,’ said the ape, 
‘ there will be no catching him.’ 

“«T fear not,” said my husband, 
* but if they do succeed in overtaking 
the old fox, they'll have the skin off him.’ 

« Cruel enough, thought I to myself, 
considering it was the creature’s in- 
stinct. 

ss ¢ These, however, are the orders of 
the Court, and when you have signed 
this one, I shall set off in pursuit of 
him at once.’ So said my husband, as 
he produced a roll of papers from his 
pocket, which the ape perused with 
the greatest avidity. 

**¢ He'll be for crossing the water, I 
warrant.’ 

“*€ No doubt of it,’ said my husband. 
* France will be too hot for him for a 
while.’ 

*¢ Poor beast,’ said I, 
happier in his native snows.’ 

** At this they both laughed heartily, 
and the ape signed his name to the 
papers, and brushed the sand over 
them with the tip of his tail. 

*« We must get back to Paris at 
once,’ said he, ‘and in a coach too, 
for I cannot have a mob after me 
again.’ 

“*¢ Leave that to me,’ said my hus- 
band, ‘I'll see you safely home— 
meanwhile, let me lend you a cloak and 
a hat,’ and, with these words, he 
dressed up the creature, so that when 
the collar was raised you would not 
have known him from that gentleman 
opposite. 
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*¢¢ Adieu,’ said he, *‘ madame,’ with 
a wave of his hand, ¢ au revoir, I hope, 
if it would give you any pleasure to 
witness our little performances.’ 

«*¢ No, no,’ said I, ‘ there’s a small 
creature goes about here, on an organ, 
in‘a three-cornered cock-hat, and a red 
coat, and I can have him for half an 
hour for two sous.’ 

* ¢ Votre serviteur, madame,’ said he, 
with an angry whisk of his tail; for, 
although I did not intend in, the beast 
was annoyed at my remark. 

«« Away they went, messieurs, and, 
from that hour to this, I never heard 
more of the creature, nor of his com- 
panions, for my husband makes it a 
rule never to converse on topics rela- 
ting to his business—and it seems he 
was, somehow or other, mixed up in 
the transaction.” 

** But, madame,” cried one of the 
passengers, “ you don’t mean to palm 
this fable on us for reality, and make 
us believe something more absurd than 
Esop himself ever invented ?” 

“‘ If it be only an impertinent alle- 
gory,” said the old gentleman opposite, 
«* T must say, it is in the worst possible 
taste.” 

“ Or if,” said a little white-faced 
fat man, with spectacles, “ or if it be 
a covert attack upon the National 
Garde of Paris, as the corporal of 
the 95th legion, of the 37th arron- 
dissement, I repel the insinuation with 
contempt.” 

“ Heaven forbid, gentlemen; the 
facts I have narrated are strictly true: 
my husband can confirm them in every 
particular, and I have only to regret 
that any trait in the ape’s character 
should sugges uncomfortable recollec- 
tions to yourselves.” 

The train had now reached its des- 
tination, and the old lady got out, 
amid the maledictions of some, and 
the stifled laughter of others of the 
passengers—for, only one or two had 
shrewdness enough to perceive that 
she was one of those good credulous 
souls, who implicitly believed all she 
had narrated, and whose judgment 
having been shaken by the miraculous 
power of a railroad, which converted 
the journey of a day into the trip of 
an hour, could really have swallowed 
any other amount of the apparently 
impossible, it might be her fortune to 
meet with. 

For the benefit of those who may 
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not be as easy of belief as the good 
Madame Geoffroy, let me add one 
word as the solution of this mystery. 
The ape was no other than M. Gouffe, 
who, being engaged to perform asa 
monkey, in the afterpiece of “ La Pe- 
rouse,” was actually cracking nuts in a 
tree, when he learned from a conversa- 
tion in “the flats,” that the director, 
M. Laborde, had just made his escape, 
with all the funds of the theatre, and 
six months of M. Gouffe’s own salary. 
Several police officers had already 
gained access to the back of the stage, 
and were arresting the actors as they 
retired. Poor Jocko had nothing for 
it, then, but to put his agility to the 
test, and having climbed to the top of 
the tree, he scrambled in succession 


over the heads of several scenes, till 
he reached the back of the stage, 
where, watching his opportunity, he 
descended in safety, rushed down the 
Stairs, and gained the street. By im- 
mense exertions he arrived at the Bois 
de Boulogne, where he lay concealed 
until the starting of the early train for 
Versailles. The remainder of his ad- 
venture the reader already knows. 
Satisfactory as this explanation may 
be to some, I confess I should be sorry 
to make it, if I thought it would reach 
the eyes or ears of poor Madame 
Geoffroy, and thus disabuse her of a 
pleasant illusion, and the harmless 
gratification of recounting her story 
to others as unsuspecting as herself. 


THEKLA'S SONG, FROM SCHILLER. 


BY A DREAMER, 


Thekla spielt und singt : 

« Der Eich wald brauset, die Wolken ziehn, 
Das Miagdlein wandelt an Ufers Griin, 
Es bricht sich die Welle mit Macht, mit Macht, 
Und sie singt hinaus in die finstre Nacht, 

Das Auge von Weinen getriibet : 
Das Herz ist gestorben, die Welt ist leer, 
Und weiter giebt sie dem Wunsche nichts mehr, 
Du Heilige, rufe dein Kind zuriick, 
Ich habe genossen bas irdische Gliick, 

Ich habe gelebt und geliebet.” 


Coleridge has translated the fore- 
going with his wonted marvellous 
skill ; and, along with his own render- 
ing, he gives us an imitation by Charles 
Lamb, deserving well the praise of 
being in “ the happiest manner of our 


old ballads.” The attempt which fol- 
lows is not offered to the reader in any 
presumptuous hope of rivalry, but 
from the desire to render newly one 
of Schiller’s most admired lays :— 


Thekla plays and sings : 
«* The oak-wood bellows, the clouds are glooming, 
The Maiden paces the weed-strewn shore ; 
The billow breaks there with hollow booming, 
While She to the dark night her plaint doth pour, 

Her eye through tears up-roving— 

‘ The hear't is dead in me, the world is all empty, 
In dreary stillness my hopes are flown. 
Thou Holy One! call thy child home to thee, 
This world’s vain blessings I have fully known, 


In living and—loving!’ ” 
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WE have before us the report of the 
Irish Land Commission. Our readers 
will remember to what this commis- 
sion owed its origin. It arose out of 
the disastrous state of some of the 
rural districts in this country, in which 
life and property were perilously 
insecure, and its object was the dis- 
covery of the causes, whether occult 
or manifest, which rendered Tipperary 
and portions of the adjacent counties 
a frightful anomaly in the British em- 
pire. Week after week, and fre- 
quently day after day, the public were 
appalled by accounts of murders, 
which, for deliberate, systematic, and 
unrelenting atrocity, have seldom 
been equalled in the annals of crime ; 
while justice, tardy-gaited or paralytic, 
strove in vain to overtake the delin- 
quents. In such a state of things 
what wasto be done? In any other 
part of the empire the law would 
have put forth extraordinary vigour 
and sooner or later its ascendency 
would be confessed. Justice would 
have scorned to temporize with 
atrocious murderers. That which 
men call  blood-guiltiness would 
have been equally shocking under 
any other name. The miscreant 
who was taken “in flagranti delicto,” 
would have been no object either of 
government forbearance or popular 
sympathy, even though he should 
allege, or it should be alleged on his 
behalf, that his crime was occasioned 
by oppression on the part of his 
landlord. He would not be suffered 
thus to take the law into his own hands. 
Crime, from whatever cause, must 
first be arrested ; and then, and not 
until then, could enquiry be safely or 
wisely instituted respecting the griev- 
ances to the pressure of which it was 
ascribed. But in Ireland it has been 
thought fitting that this prudent 
course should be disregarded. There 
the law has been suffered to remain 
inert, while crime and miscreancy have 
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LAND COMMISSION IN IRELAND.* 


triumphed, until a commission should 
have reported upon the nature of the 
relation between landlord and tenant, 
with a view to see what amount of 
justification might be pleaded for 
those acts of violence and outrage 
which have already stamped a cha- 
racter of indomitable ferocity upon 
portions of the south and west of lre- 
land. Noon-day murders are perpe- 
trated. Themurderers are wellknown, 
but a system of terrorism prevails 
which renders it impossible to bring 
them to justice, instead of which 
this commission is appointed—not a 
special commission to bring the offen- 
ders under the more summary operation. 
ofthe law, but one by which the land- 
lords are put upon their trial, and 
which opens its ears to every imputation 
which, by envy, hatred, malice, or un- 
charitableness, has, at any time, been 
alleged against them. Such is the jus- 
tice which has been dealt out in this 
instance to the landlords in Ireland! 
It was, our readers may remember, 
our opinion that, when the outcry was 
raised against the Irish landlords, and 
when it was clear that the government 
lent to it a patient ear, as thougha 
prima facie case were already esta- 
blished against them, they should 
themselves have challenged enquiry. 
If they were the monsters they were 
represented, the wonder was, not that 
some of them had been murdered, but 
that any of them were left alive. They 
should, therefore, have at once joined 
issue with their accusers, and met the 
calumnies by which they were assailed 
like men who stood fast in their inte- 
grity, and defied the utmost malice of 
their adversaries to give anything in 
proof by which they could be seri- 
ously affected. They were, certainly, 
no reluctant parties to the enquiry that 
has taken place. Whatever its results 
have been, we believe that they have 
afforded the commissioners every faci- 
lity for prosecuting it with effect. But 
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as they were held up in the “eyes of 
Christendom, as culprits to whom no 
mercy should be shewn, it was incum- 
bent upon all who were worthy 
amongst them to separate themselves 
from all that was vile, and make it ma- 
nifest that the slanders by which they 
were assailed were not less atrocious 
than the system of blood-thirsty vio- 
lence to which so many of them have 
fallen victims. 

We regret the more that this was 
not done, as it must have had a deter- 
mining influence upon the course of the 
enquiry. Had the Irish proprietory 
taken a lead in the business, and in- 
sisted upon such a searching investi- 
gation as would have laid bare the source 
ofthe agrarian outrages by which the 
character of the country has so grievi- 
ously injured, and their own been so se- 
riously compromised, it would be impos- 
sible for any commissioners to avoid 
directing their particular attention 
both to the symptoms which mark, 
and the causes which have either pro- 
duced or aggravated, the present de- 
plorable condition of much of the 
south and west of Ireland. Will it be 
believed that that is the very part of 
the subject upon which they have not 
thought it their duty specially to re- 
port; and that the following meagre 
and general observations are all which 
they offer respecting a state of things 
the alarming nature of which could 
alone have justified their appointment? 


* We made inquiry, through the 
whole of our tour, respecting the exist- 
ence of agrarian outrages. 

“In Tipperary, for a long time past, 
and in some other counties more re- 
cently, there has prevailed a system of 
lawless violence, which has led in numer- 
ous instances to the perpetration of 
cold-blooded murders. 

‘* These are generally acts of revenge 
for some supposed injury inflicted upon 
the party who commits or instigates the 
eommission of the outrage. 

** But the notions entertained of in- 
jury in such cases are regulated by a 
standard fixed by the will of the most 
lawless and unprincipled members of 
the community. 

*“« If a tenant is removed, even after 
repeated warnings, from land which he 
has neglected or misused, he is looked 
upon, in the district to which we are 
now referring, as an injured man, and 
the decree too often goes out for ven- 
geance upon the landlord or the agent, 
and upon the man who succeeds to the 








farm: and at times a large numerical 
sortion of the neighbourhood look with 
indifference upon the most atrocious 
acts of violence, and by screening the 
criminal, abet and encourage the crime. 
Murders are perpetrated at noon-day 
on a public highway, and whilst the as- 
sassin cooly retires, the people look on, 
and evince no horror at the bloody deed, 

‘The whole nature of Christian 
men appears in such cases, to be 
changed, and the one absorbing feeling 
as to the possession of land stifles all 
others, and extinguishes the plainest 
principles of humanity. 

** We cannot but feel that this state 
of things calls loudly for correction, 
although it does not come within our 
es to discuss what measures should 
be adopted under such circumstances 
for the detection and repression of 
crime. 

** It must be obvious that none of the 
suggestions which we have offered, nor 
any measures founded upon them, which 
parliament or government could de- 
vise, can be applicable to a state of 
things so appalling and disorganised as 
that which we have described. We 
have given our best and most anxious 
consideration as to the means of amelio- 
rating the condition of the well disposed 
Irish peasant, and we feel that the 
greatest allowance is to be made for 
his sufferings, his poverty, his igno- 
rance ; but we can make no allowance for 
the deliberate cold-blooded assassin, or 
for those who abet assassination. 

‘* We wish it were possible to make 
the peasantry in these unhappy districts 
aware, that all measures for improve- 
ment presuppose the security of life and 
property ; that the districts in which 
both are systematically rendered inse- 
cure, must be regarded as beyond the 
reach of such plans of amelioration as 
we can suggest ; and that while crimes 
of so fearful a character prevail, it is 
hopeless to expect, in reference to those 
districts, much practical improvement 
in the relation of landlord and tenant, 
or any security for the permanent hap- 
piness of the people.” 


Now, what will the reader say to 
this ? Could he have imagined, when 
these commissioners were first ap- 
pointed, that the particular causes 
which led to the state of crime in Tip- 
perary were to constitute no part of 
their enquiry? Could he have sup- 
posed that the outrages and murders, 
which mocked all legal restraint, and 
laughed to scorn the puny,efforts of 
the ordinary administrators of criminal 
justice, were the only features in the 
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character of our rural districts which 
did not claim their earnest considera- 
tion? Such is, practically, the upshot 
of their report. The state of Tippe- 
rary arrests the indignant attention of 
the empire. Loud and deep were the 
calls upon government to throw some 
effectual shield of protection around 
the persons and properties of its pro- 
scribed proprietory, who were doomed, 
by bands of savage miscreants, to 
death, or worse than death, whenever 
they became obnoxious to the ven- 
geance of these midnight legislators, 
for any act which might be regarded 
as at variance with that riband code, 
which, in that unhappy county, has 
practically superseded the law of the 
land. The answer to this is, wait a 
while. Let us do justice to the poor 
murderers ; they are a very ill-treated 
set of men; the grievances of which 
they have to complain are such as hu- 
man nature could not be expected to 
bear. Oppression will make a wise 
man mad ; and such inhuman tyranny 
as they have been exposed to may 
well make poor men, who are not wise, 
wicked. Let the whole case be fully 
investigated. Let the conduct of those 
who have ground the faces of the poor, 
be brought to light, and their mis- 
deeds made fully known, and it will 
soon appear that the outrages, which 
are so appalling, and which no one can 
venture in the abstract to justify, are 
still nothing more than a reaction 
against oppression, a species of wild 
and irregular justice, for which no in- 
dividuals are more to blame than those 
whose misconduct has produced them. 
Was not this, we appeal to our readers 
of all parties, the «defence cf the 
agrarian outrages which was adopted 
by those who deprecated any summary 
interference for their suppression, by 
increased rigour in the administration 
of the law? Was not this the ground 
upon which the commission was ap- 
pointed, which seemed to say in so 
many words: before we convict the 
peasantry, let us try the landlords? 
Was it not felt to be a very violent 
interference with the vested rights of 
land proprietors, and one which could 
not be safely ventured upon in any 
other part of the empire? And yet 
what is the result? Does any enquiry 
take place with a view to discover the 
causes of this disordered state of things? 
Do the commissioners endeavour to 
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strike a balance between the oppres- 
sions of the landlords and the atrocities 
ofthe people? No such thing. Al- 
though no other object presented itself 
to the minds of men in general when 
they were first appointed, it is the 
only one which does not seem to have 
entered into their consideration. Their 
attention is very sagaciously directed to 
the state of the relation between land- 
lord and tenant every where else; 
but Tipperary isa plague spot which 
must be shunned, and for which they 
are not charged to find a remedy. It 
is an aceldama from which, with 
pious horror, they avert their eyes, 
like Jupiter in the Iliad, from the 
fields of blood which formed the theatre 
of the Grecian and Trojan conflict ; 
while they find a more agreeable theme, 
as well as a more grateful spectacle, 
in the peaceful and happy labours 
of those tranquil parts of the country 
in which the law is still too strong for 
the disturbers ! 

We must, therefore, consider the 
great object of the commission to have 
been completely lost sight of. The 
public are now just as much in the 
dark as they were before the publica- 
tion of this report, as to how far the 
Irish landlords are, or arz not, charge- 
able with the oppressions which are 
said to have stimulated the pea- 
santry to the perpetration of such enor- 
mous crimes. If they are thus guilty, 
they have not been convicted ; if they 
are innocent, they have not been ac- 
quitted by the verdict of the commis- 
sioners ; for no one will say that the 
milk and water phrases “ there are 
faults on both sides,” or, “ the charges 
against the lrish landlords have been 
much exaggerated,” amounts to any 
satisfactory exculpation from the ter- 
rible denunciations which have been 
fulminated against them. The same 
amount of suspicion and of odium still 
rests upon them, while no measure has 
been recommended which could render 
their lives or their properties more 
secure. Much has been said, with a 
view to bettering the condition of the 
tenant in those parts of the country 
which are not as yet characterised by 
the fearful system of outrage which 
prevails in certain districts of the 
south and west; but nothing, or 
next to nothing, respecting the security 
of the lives of the landlords, where the 
law, as it stands at present, has been 
») I 
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altogether powerless to protect them, 
and where they must become absen- 
tees from their property, if they would 
not fall victims to crime! 

The consolidation of farms, and the 
summary and ruthless eviction of 
tenants, have often been alleged as the 
most prominent of the causes which 
have goaded the peasantry to madness, 
and stimulated them to the perpetra- 
tion of the revolting atrocities by 
which the country has been disgraced. 
The following sentence of the commis- 
sioners goes far to remove this griev- 
ous imputation :— 


** Upon a review of the whole of the 
subject, we feel bound to express our 
opinion, that there has been much of 
exaggeration and mis-statement in the 
sweeping charges which have been di- 
rected against the Irish landlords ” 


That such clearances were generally 
prompted by views of a religious or 
political character, has often been 
largely insisted on, as furnishing no 
small amount of justification for the 
revengeful reprisals of a tenantry thus 
harshly dealt with. But here, also, 
the commissioners interpose, and dis- 
tinctly negative such an allegation :— 


**It may be useful,” they say, ‘‘ to con- 
sider the circumstances under which, at 
the present time, such removals of 
tenants occur. We find no reason to 
believe that they are usually prompted 
by feelings of a religious or political 
character. Individual cases occasionally 
arise in which the operation of such mo- 
tives may be traced; but we think that 
all who look at the evidence with an im- 
partial eye, will concur in the general con- 
clusion at which we have arrived. 


As far, therefore, as the testimony 
of the commissioners is_ valuable, 
(and it is, be it observed, the evidence 
of men who may be said to represent 
the two great parties in the country), 
it goes distinctly to negative the pre- 
sumption, which would make the Irish 
landlords responsible, before God and 
man, for the outrages and disorders by 
which their country is afflicted. But 
having told us to what they are not 
to be attributed, were they not bound 
to go farther and tell us to what they 
were? Dothe commissioners suppose, 
that a parenthetical exculpation such 
as this, expressed in such general 
terms, can at all serve as an antidote 
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to the malignant slanders by which the 
Irish landlords, as a body, have been 
assailed, while nothing is done to in- 
vestigate the true sources of the crime 
and the misery of the south and west 
of Ireland? If they are not the 
guilty parties they have been repre- 
sented, who are? Would it not have 
been well to investigate a little more 
closely the origin of these disorders ? 
Would not the moral training of those 
who were mixed up in them, have 
formed a fair subject of inquiry? If 
the landlords are not monsters, must 
not the public be only the more curious 
to learn what it is that has converted the 
peasantry into savages or demons? In 
Tipperary there is a sort of law of 
opinion which confers a kind of unhal- 
lowed eclat upon the most inhuman 
murderer. Cases have been known in 
which individuals, who desired protec- 
tion and concealment, have effectually 
obtained them by representing them- 
selves as concerned in some appalling 
deed of blood. Did not this fright- 
ful inversion of moral sentiment pre- 
sent itself to the minds of the commis- 
sioners as requiring some explanation ? 
And can they, or can any one imagine, 
that, while such continues to be the 
case, any remedial measures which 
have respect only to the relation be- 
tween landlord and tenant, can reach 
the seat of the evil, or operate that 
renovation of character, which must 
be assumed before any benefit can be 
expected from the wisest or the most 
humane legislation ? 

The following is a fair description 
of the causes which have led to the 
clearance system, and the manner in 
which it has been conducted :— 


‘** The cause which most frequently, 
at the present day, leads to the eviction 
of a number tenants on a partitular 
estate, is the wish of the proprietor to 
increase the size of the holdings, with a 
view to the better cultivation of the 
land ; and when it is seen in the evidence, 
andin the returns upon the size of the 
farms, how minute those holdings are 
frequently found to be, previous to the 
change, it cannot be denied that such a 
step is in many cases, absolutely neces- 
sary, and called for by a due regard to 
the interest of both landlord and tenant. 

‘Some witnesses, who put forward 
most strongly, as a matter of complaint, 
the consolidation of small holdings into 
what they call large farms, in answer 
to the further question ‘ To what size 
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were the farms brought?’ describe 
them as enlarged to the extent of 
twenty-five, twenty, or even ten acres. 
We give this, of course, only as the ge- 
neral result of our inquiries. There 
have been, undoubtedly, cases in which 
large numbers of tenants have been re- 
movedwith a view to create much larger 
farms, or with the view to the occupa- 
tion of land in some manner more agree- 
able to the landlord; but these are the 
exceptions, and not the general practice. 
In either case, the feeling that is engen- 
dered amongst the parties removed, and 
the surrounding population, as well as 
the opinion which impartial persons will 
form, must depend, in a great degree, 
upon the mode in which the removal is 
conducted. 

“It now frequently happens, that 
upon the expiration of a long lease, 
a landlord finds his property occupied by 
a multitude of paupers, who had ob- 
tained an occupation of a few roods or 
acres, either through the want of a 
clause against subletting in the former 
demise, or the failure of the landlord 
through some legal defect, or his own 
neglect to enforce that covenant, if ex- 
isting. Many of these poor people are 
found living in a most miserable way, 
and quite incapable of managing their 
land properly, or so as to derive from 
their small holdings a sufficient supply 
even of food for their subsistence. 

‘*It becomes absolutely necessary, 
with a view even to the condition of the 
people themselves, as well as towards 
any general improvement in the couutry, 
to make some change. 

** A humane landlord, finding himself 
thus circumstanced, if he is resident, or 
if he has an intelligent and active agent, 
will have much communication with the 
individual occupiers. He will inform 
himself of their respective position and 
character. He will select a sufficient 
number of those best qualified to oc- 
cupy a farm, and will establish them in 
holdings of such size as will enable them, 
with industry, to live comfortably, and 
to pay a comfortable rent. He will en- 
courage and assist some who may be 
willing to emigrate. He will aid others 
in settiing themselves upon waste land 
belonging to himself, or will assist them 
in procuring it from others, and for 
some of the poorest he will find employ- 
ment as labourers. 

‘In this way he will be enabled at 
the same time to improve the condition 
of his property, and to benefit the popu- 
lation with which he has had to deal. 

‘* Instances of successful proceedings 
of this nature have been brought before 
us, affording examples well worthy of 
imitation. 
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“* On the other hand ifa landlord, find- 
ing. a portion of his estate thus overun 
with pauper tenants, looks only at the 
benefit to be derived from a new ar- 
rangement of it, without sufficiently 
close attention to the effects of this upon 
individuals, a great extent of misery will 
often be produced. 

* Arrangements hastily adopted— 
rules arbitrarly laid down and enforced, 
for the remodelling of estates, grounded 
perhaps on some pre-conceived theory 
in regard to the size of farms—will often 
be found to disappoint the expectations 
of the proprietor, and to produce much 
individual misery, however lavish the 
expenditure. The worst consequences 
may thus result from a want of due 
caution and careful attention to all the 
circumstances. Perhaps the agent, 
after selecting a sufficient number to re- 
main on the farm, advises the giving of 
a sum of moneytothe rest. But it is 
difficult to say what compensation, apart 
from land, will be adequate in a country 
where land alone affords a permanent 
security for food. 

‘“ The money is soon spent in the 
temporary maintenance of the family. 
They may be willing to labour, but can 
find no employment. 

‘* Some of them may be ready to emi- 
grate, but require the advice and as- 
sistance of a kind friend to put them 
in the way of taking this step with ad- 
vantage. 

** Others may be desirous of exerting 
their industry in the reclamation of some 
waste land, but know not where to ap- 
ply, or by what means to encounter the 
first difficulties of such an undertaking. 

** Thus it is, that a proceeding, which 
under the existing circumstances of Ire- 
land is often indispensable, may become 
a source of comfort or of misery ac- 
cording to the spirit in which it is carried 
out.” 


As the appendix to the report is not 
yet published, we are unable to refer 
to the evidence in detail, upon which 
the above statement is based, but that 
it fully bears it out we entirely believe. 
In Ireland, the absence of a resident 
proprietory is very severely felt, and 
in nothing, perhaps, more than in the 
instances in which the evils of such re- 
movals as have been above referred to 
might be alleviated by the wisdom and 
the goodness of a humane and reflect- 
ing landlord. Doubtless upon the 
property of Lord Norbury, in the 
county of Tipperary, if the clearance 
system were acted upon, much misery 
might be occasioned, which, were that 
nobleman resident, might be mitigated, 
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if not obviated, by the various expe- 
dients to which he would have recourse 
to give employment to the people. 
But to what is it owing that he is an 
absentee? Let the inhuman murder 
of his benevolent father answer the 
question. The same observation ap- 
plies to numberless other cases, in 
which proprietors have been driven 
from the country, by the conviction 
that a system of outrage prevails, 
against which the laws of the land af- 
ford them no adequate protection. 
And until some system is devised and 
acted upon, by which the disturbers of 
the public peace may be effectually 
coerced, the proper instrumentality will 
be wanting for the thorough and effec- 
tual carrying out of any measures for 
the moral or social well-being of the 
people. 

And yet the burden of this report 

is, how the coadition of the tenant may 
be improved! Doubtless, a most im- 
portant consideration this; and we 
are persuaded that the commissioners 
have made, respecting it, some very 
valuable suggestions. But to what 
purpose are all such yy mee until 
the previous condition is first attained, 
namely, the security of life and pro- 
perty, under the guarantee of settled 
law ? Suppose the landlords of York- 
shire or Somersetshire were either 
driven from their homes by lawless 
violence, or compelled to occupy them 
in force, like garrisons in a hostile 
country ; suppose no gentleman dare 
venture to go to a neighbour’s house 
to dinner without being provided with 
weapons, and an escort, by which he 
might be protected against the noon- 
day murderer, would any man suppose 
that commissioners, reporting upon 
the state of that county, did their 
whole duty by merely recommending 
certain amendments in the contracts 
for land, by which the condition of the 
tenant might be rendered more secure 
and easy? It is, no doubt, desirable 
that a thrifty and industrious tenant 
should prosper, but it is no less desir- 
able that a landlord should be suffered 
to live; and nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that while the country is 
not safe for the residence of an intel- 
ligent and beneficent proprietor, no 
measures can be taken which could 
operate upon the mass of the peasantry 
any sensible or permanent ameliora- 
tion. 
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We do think it was the bounden 
duty of the commissioners, consider- 
ing the anxiety with which their report 
was expected, to ascertain and publish 
an authentic list of the noblemen and 
gentlemen who have been murdered 
in the disturbed districts within 
the last ten or twelve years, and 
whose murders are yet unavenged ; 
and also of those who have left the 
country and live abroad, from a well- 
founded apprehension that their homes 
were begirt with danger. This would 
enable the public to judge of the ter- 
rible evil inflicted upon a country by 
lawless violence, when a system of 
miscreancy has become so powerful as 
to beat down the barriers of law, and, 
by death or banishment, exterminate 
its natural guardians and protectors. 
What is it which has sent Lord Bloom- 
field out of the family mansion, where 
he was more like a father than a land- 
lord amongst his tenantry ; and where 
every honest and struggling occupier 
of land in his neighbourhood was sure 
to find in him a kind counseller and a 
steadfast friend? What is it which 
compels O’Grady, of Kilballyowen, to 
leave the seat of his ancestors? Not 
that he was an oppressor of the poor, 
but becausea miscreant banditti will no 
longer permit him to live upon his es- 
tate, and the law is powerless to pro- 
tect him against them. Ifsuch be the 
state of things, generally, or to a very 
great extent, is it not a sort of mockery 
to propound remedies for the improve« 
ment of the country, until the law has 
been vindicated—until the assassin 
ceases to be the regulator of property, 
and the dispenser of life and death— 
and until something like the settled 
rule of order and of constitutional go- 
vernment has been established amongst 
an obedient, a tranquil, and an indus- 
trious people ? 

Give to honest industry free scope 
and ample encouragement; secure to 
every peace-loving peasant, as far asitis 
possible by law tosecure it, constant em- 
ployment, and ample remuneration for 
his labour. But how is that to be 
done, if the proprietory are to be ba- 
nished, from whom such blessings are 
most naturally to be expected? It 
cannot be done. As long as the lawless 
man rules the ascendant, and is a ter- 
ror not only to land proprietors, but 
to magistrates, to witnesses, and to 
juries, so long the spirit of disorder 
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must prevail, to the prevention or 
frustration of every measure for the 
real benefit of the people; and it is 
only when that spirit has been effec- 
tually laid, that any such plans or im- 
provements as those which the com- 
missioners have suggested can be pro- 
secuted with any prospect of advan- 
tage. 
The folowing are the observations 
of the commissioners upon the con- 
acre system. Our readers will per- 
ceive that the plan which they propose 
depends entirely for its efficacy upon 
the activity of a resident and beneficent 
proprietor :— 


‘“*We must not omit to notice the 
system which prevails in a greater or 
less degree in every part of Ireland, of 
letting land for one or more crops, com- 
monly known as the con-acre system. 
The land so let is insome few districts 
called quarter-land or rood-land. 

** Much has been said in condemnation 
of this system ; but still we are con- 
vinced that some practice of this nature 
is essential to the comfort, almost to the 
existence, of the Irish peasant. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the wages of 
his Jabour alone will not enable him to 
purchase food and other necessaries, and 
to pay even the most moderate rent. 
It becomes, therefore, necessary that he 
should resort to some other means for 
procuring subsistence, and these can 
only be found in the occupation of a 
piece of ground which shall furnish a 
crop of potatoes, for food. This he ge- 
nerally takes from some farmer in 
the neighbourhood, upon conditions 
which vary much according to the par- 
ticular terms of agreement respecting 
the ploughing, the manure, the seed &c. 

* Although the taker of con-acre 
ground may in ordinary years, receive a 
good return for the rent which he as- 
sumes, yet as the amount of such rent, 
although not unreasonable in respect of 
the farmer’s expenditure upon the land, 
is always large with reference to the 
ordinary means of a labourer, a bad sea- 
son, and a failure in the crops, leave 
the latter in a distressed condition, sub- 
ject to a demand which he is wholy un- 
able to meet. 

“ A great improvement upon this system 
is effected where landlords themselves, 
either by reserving small portions of 
ground from the larger holilings, or by 

the application of some portions of 
Jand in their own occupation, supply 
the cottier labourers upon their estates, 
with small lots of ground, held immediately 
under themselves, either for one or more 
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crops, or in the nature of an allotment, 
and particularly if in connexion with a 
decent cabin. We believe that the good 
effects of such a system will be manifold, 
with regard to the moral and physical con- 
dition of the people. Not the least amongst 
ihe advantages will be, that the labourer 
will thus be brought into direct and 


Srequent communication with the landlord, 


who will be able gradually to give useful 
instruction as to the most profitable mode 
of cultivating the land, so as to obtain the 
largest amount of produce. The rent 
should bea fuir rent, and the quantity of 
ground not larger than can be managed in 
the intervals of labour for hire.” 


We would venture to suggest that, 
in all such cases, the rent should bear 
a certain proportion to the produce. 
Thus while the landlord, in good years, 
might be a gainer, in years of failure 
the tenant would not, in addition to 
the loss of his labour, be burdened 
with a debt which he could not pay, 
and by which his future efforts for his 
own benefit might be grievously hin- 
dered. 

We agree with the commissioners 
in thinking that the condition of the 
Irish labourer is most deplorable, and 
that “it would be impossible to de- 
scribe adequately the privations which 
they and their families habitually and 
patiently endure.” We are far, how- 
ever, from regarding that patience, and 
that passive acquiescence in calamity, 
with the same unqualified admiration. 
In our opinion much of what is most 
lamentable in their condition arises out 
of their insensibility to miseries which 
would be felt by the corresponding 
class in England or in Scotland as 
quite unendurable. The commission- 
ers refer to evidence by which it is 
proved “that in many districts their 
only food is the potato, their only be- 
verage water; that their cabins are 
seldom a protection against the wea- 
ther ; that a bed or a blanket is a rare 
luxury, and that nearly in all, their 
pig and manure heap constitute their 
only property.” This is, unhappily, 
too true; nor would it be difficult to 
remedy, to a certain extent, such a 
state of things ifit was felt as grievous 
by the sufferers as it is painful to the 
beholders. But that is not the case, 

Nothing would be easier to the Irish 
peasant than to repair his dwelling, so 
that it should be at least weather-fended, 
to observe gome habits of order and 
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cleaniness within, and to provide some 
sort of out-door accommodation for 
his pig, so that that filthy animal 
should no longer be a nuisance in his 
household. And if he neglect these 
things, it is assuredly because they give 
him very little trouble, and habit has 
reconciled him to sights and sounds, 
and taught him to endure privations 
and sufferings which in other countries 
are not experienced, because they 
would not be submitted to by the la- 
bouring population. 

We therefore say, and in language 
which to many may appear paradoxi- 
cal, that the great want in Ireland, as 
regards the ‘abouring classes, 1s THE 
WANT OF wants. The first thing to 
be done for their real improvement is, 
to raise the standard of personal and 
domestic comfort in their own minds. 
The commissioners suggest that in all 
the holdings of such occupiers, pig- 
cots and dung pits, in convenient places, 


should be provided at the expense of 


the landlords. But, with the present 
habits of the peasantry, how long 
would they be kept in repair? And 
how many are the well-known instances 
in which benevolent individuals have 
essayed, after such a fashion, to raise 
their condition, and been disappointed? 
No, the change must commence in the 
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mind of the Irish labourer which i 
to operate any beneficial effect en 
his habits or character. He must be 
taught to respect himself. He must 
be taught the sinfulness, as well as the 
degradation, of rushinginto the matri- 
monial connexion with the blind im- 
pulse of the beasts of the field, without 
avy forecast or consideration of the 
miseries which he must almost inevita- 
bly entail upon the wretched progeny 
whom he may bring into the world. 
The commissioners may depend upon it 
that aslong as the habits of our labour- 
ing peasantry continue what they are, 
as long as their scale of comfort re- 
mains as low as it is, and as long as they 
are content to propagate their race 
with no better prospects of provision 
for their children tnan their own pa- 
rents had for themselves, so long will 
it be impossible, by any remedial mea- 
sures, which merely contemplate their 
external circumstances, to raise them 
from their present degradation ; and 
untilthey are brought into kindly re- 
lation with their landlords, w hich can- 
not be until it is safe for landlords to 
live in the country, but little, if any 
thing, can be done towards that im- 
provement in their character without 
which no permanent improvement in 
their condition can take place.* 


* The following we extract from the third number of the North British Review. 


It is, we believe, from the pen of Dr. Chalmers, and is well 


ralculated to expose 


the drivelling of certain ane on the subject of excessive population. 
** While it thus holds true, that to keep any country right in the matter of popu- 
lation, it is inno way required that all the people in it shall become economic philo- 


sophers ; 


for it were enough if each were provided with an education which did 


sufficient justice to him as a moral, an intellectual, and an accountable being, and 
he were then simply left to the management of his own affairs in the way he deemed 


best for his own comfort and his own credit ; 


population to itself ; 


yet we join not inthe cry of ‘ Leave 


God will provide for all whom he brings into the world, and 


therefore let us feel absolved from all care and all calculation on the subject of mar- 


riages.’ 


On the contrary, we hold it no more safe and right for a man to procecd 


recklessly in this than in any other department of his affairs ; nor can we under- 
stand why all wisdom and ve so laudable in every thing else, should 


have no place in the most important step in the history of human life. 


Man, in 


fact, should be reckless in nothing, but reckfull in every thing ; and the only ques- 


tion is, what, in the concern of marriage, he should reck or reckon upon? 


Not, 






































































as some economists would most grotesquely have him to do, not on the world’s or 
the country’s population, but solely on his own means, and on his own circum- 
stances, so that he may decide aright on what is best and wisest for himself. Let 
us but have a well-trained commonalty ; and in their hands such a decision will, on 
the whole, be safe, so that wns our apprehensions on the subject of an excessive popula- 
tion might then go to sleep. A good result particular in each case would infallibly land 
usina “good result universal. Doubtless the ever watchful providence of God will ever 

be present, and will ever have the rule in human affairs, and be characterized 
throughout by the principle of a wise and righteous administration. Imprudence 
will be followed up, as it always is, by suffering. Prudence and virtue will verily 
have their rewards. And marviage forms no “exception to the rule or method of 
the divine government in the world. Observ ation, we are sure, does not tell us 
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* Instances,” the commissioners tell 
us, “ are to be seen in every part of the 
country, of estates, upon which the li- 
beral conduct and active superinten- 
dence of a resident landlord—or, of a 
resident and judicious agent—have es- 
tablished a system of progressive im- 
provement as to the land, and of increas- 
ing comfort to the people, which are, un- 
fortunately, wanting in other districts.” 
The evidence is not yet before us ; but 
let these instances be particularized, 
and we are bold to say, they will bear 
out the preceding observations ; and that 
moral training has comWned with, if 
not preceded, the other causes which 
have produced this gratifying ameli- 
oration. But, in those parts of the 
country from which the landlords are 
obliged to fly, how can such a course 
of superintendence be expected ? And 
what other results can follow than 
those which have hitherto followed, 
from leaving an ignorant peasantry 
either at the mercy, or under the domi- 
nation, of ruthless savages, by whom 
the whole frame-work of society has 
been disorganized ? 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
more significant sign of the times, or 
one more indicative of the state of so- 
ciety in which we live, than the fact 
that one of our most respectable citizens, 
Mr. Lamprey of Westmoreland street, 
has employed his ingenuity, as we learn, 
with considerable success, in contriving 
a species of light armour, which shall be 
bullet-proof, and which may be worn 
by our gentry without inconvenience, 
in those districts, where their lives are 
exposed to constant danger. Good 
God! to what a condition is our un- 
fortunate country reduced, when, be- 
cause of the inefficacy of the existing 
laws, our land proprietors find such 
acontrivance necessary for their safety! 
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The coat of mail which Mr. Lamprey 
exhibits, is, we are told, a most beau- 
tiful specimen of its kind, and is well 
worthy the notice of all who are ob- 
noxious to the Riband conspiracy, or 
who, because of their activity in the 
detection or the prosecution of crime, 
have reason toapprehend a miscreant’s 
vengeance.* But until some better se- 
curity is provided, which will render 
it no longer, to our gentry, a service 
of danger to live upon their estates, 
how will it be possible to carry out any 
views of improvement which contem- 
plate the benefit of the humbler classes, 
and which we believe, the noblemen 
and gentlemen of Ireland were never 
more ready to entertain, than when the 
outrages of an excited peasantry com- 
pelled them to take thought for their 
own preservation. 

In all that we have hitherto said, we 
would not for a moment haveit imagined 
that there are not in Ireland bad land- 
lords. We believe that individuals 
who deserve to be so denominated are 
to be found both in England and Scot- 
land as well as in Ireland; and we are 
greatly deceived if they exist in a great- 
er proportion in this than in the other 
portions of the empire. Capital we 
want—a resident proprietory we want ; 
there is a great want of employment 
for labour—and if, in England or in 
Scotland, the law of the land was a dead 
letter whencalled into operation against 
the system of crime, capital and a resi- 
dent proprietory would soon become as 
scarce as they are in Ireland. But it 
is not by a commission, such as the 
present, that the evil would be met, if 
it were felt at the other side of the 
channel as we feel it here. 

Again, we repeat, we have no wish 
to skreen from public obloquy the 
men who regard the rent roll every 





so. Let marriages be generally improvident ; and if we are not surprised at find- 
ing, that in each individual case, destitution or disease is the consequence, why 
should we be startled or surprised when told, that an aggregate of such cases 
must land us in a wretched and degraded population? Or let marriages be gene- 
rally provident, and if there be nothing inexplicable in the connection between such 
an outset for an household, and the subsequent comfort and prosperity that prevail 
in it—why should it be deemed a monstrous or paradoxical doctrine, when the con- 
nection is affirmed between the habit of provident marriages in any land, and the 
cheering spectacle of its thriving and well-conditioned families ?” 

* Upon the first advertisement of his contrivance, Mr. Lamprey received two 
hundred and fifty orders, many of them from gentlemen residing in the disturbed 
parts of the country. But it has not, on proof, been found quite to answer the 
ingenious manufacturer’s expectations, as, although proof against a pistol, it is not 


so against a musket-ball. 
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thing, and the tenantry nothing, but as 
they are subservient to their greed of 
gain; who look to the multiplication 
of corn or cattle upon their estates 
morethan tothe comfort of the human 
families who are under their superinten- 
dence. If such there be, and we believe 
such there are, they are deserving of 
heavy censure. As far as our obser- 
vation has extended, they belong to a 
class who are identified in politics with 
the public disturbers. We would be 
glad to hear whether any exception can 
be taken against the Marquis of Down- 
shire, the Marquis of Londonderry, 
Lord Lorton, the Duke of Manchester, 
the Earl of Donoughmore, Colonel 
Connolly, in their dealings with those 
who hold immediately under them as 
occupiers of land? We might enlarge 
the list, until it embraced almost all 
the Conservative gentry in Ireland, and 
confidently ask, who amongst them 
can be fairly set down as an oppressor 
of the poor—or what one of them has 
not evinced, by more than sounding 
words, his anxiety for the benefit of the 
people? We know, at the same time, 
that there are liberals by profession, 
but tyrants in practice, whose votes in 
the House, or whose speeches upon 
the hustings, or at the Repeal Asso- 
ciation, are strangely at variance with 
their conduct as landlords,—and who, 
like the fat man who complained of 
the pressure of the crowd, create them- 
selves a great proportion of the misery 
respecting which they make the most 
pathetic lamentations. We have no 
desire to stir any question by which in- 
dividuals might be made subjects for 
public animadversion. But if the Irish 
gentry are to be arraigned as culprits, 
we desire, in the first place, to have 
them fairly tried ; and, in the second 
place, we do not think it unreasonable 
to demand that the good shall not be 
confounded with the bad; and that the 
vast majority of the Irish landlords 
shall not suffer for the misdeeds of a 
few, whose conduct, when properly 
considered, constitutes not the rule but 
the exception. 

Nor, in considering the question 
how far it is practicable to improve 
the condition of the Irish peasant, 
should the important distinction be ne- 
glected between those who are willing 
and those who are unwilling to aid in 
their own improvement, it requires 
but a slight acquaintance with the 


country to know that the classes are 
numerous in which but little desire 
exists, and no practical effort will 
be made, to rise above the low 
level to which they have been ac- 
customed. 

Others there are in whom there is an 
upward tendency, which only requires 
that obstructions should beremoved to 
raise them to a condition of comfort 
and independence. But they know 
little of Ireland who do not know that 
in the case of vast numbers this ten- 
dency has yet to be given; and that it 
is vain to remove obstructions, or 
even to propose advantages, if no dis- 
position exists by which they might be 
made available for the benefit of those 
for whom they are intended. 

And this constitutes one of the dif- 
ficulties which Irish proprietors have 
to encounter in dealing with the 
peasantry for the possession of land. 


-Afarm, we will suppose, becomes un- 


occupied. For the possession of this 
there is great competition. The class 
of unimproving tenants, whose scale of 
comfort is very low, and who are 
willing “ to draw nutrition, propagate, 
and rot,” upon the lowest terms upon 
which human nature can subsist, will 
naturally outbid the improving tenants, 
who desire to possess the comforts 
and decencies of life, and who do not 
consider amere permission to live a 
sufficient return for their caiptal and 
their labour. Here isa great temptation 
to a grasping landlord to close with 
the unimproving tenant for the highest 
rent; and also a great temptation to 
the improving tenant to offer a higher 
rent than he could well afford to pay. 
Doubtless, if the landlord be wise and 
provident, he will best consult his own 
interest by not exacting a higher rent 
than an honest and industrious tenant 
could fairly offer. But such prudence 
in consulting most wisely for their 
own best interests is not always to be 
found amongst our proprietors, or 
their agents; and the instances are, 
therefore, not afew, in which either 
the unimproving tenant obtains the 
land, or the improving tenant becomes 
so burdened with rent, that the energy 
which would lead him to better his 
condition is extinguished. 

Now this, we believe, is the crying 
evil of the occupiers of land in Ireland, 
It is an evil for which we do not consi- 
der the great land proprietors, who 
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hold in fee, responsible. In the vast 
majority of instances, we believe, their 
lands have passed, at long leases and 
very moderate rents, into the hands of 
middlemen, with whom alone the 
humbler class of tenants have to deal, 
so that their condition will depend very 
much upon the character or the cir- 
cumstances, the wisdom or the folly, 
of those from whom alone their title to 
occupancy could be derived. Our in- 
telligent readers will see at once the 
vast importance of the view which this 
state of things lays open, and the duty 
which it imposes upon our public men 
to aid, by every constitutional expe- 
dient, in raising the standard of com- 
fort in the minds of the people, and to 
afford every reasonable facility, and 
every fair encouragement, to the only 
description of tenantry which it is de- 
sirable that any proprietor should pos- 
sess, and from whom alone the peace- 
ful and prosperous cultivation of the 
land can be expected. 

The rule, therefore, by which we 
are disposed to judge of the recom- 
mendations of the commissioners, is, 
how far are they calculated to encou- 
rage the class of useful and improving 
tenants, or to raise into an improving 
condition that other class who are, 
alas! but too numerous, and who may 
be described as mere cumberers of the 
soil, when they are not the instruments 
of agrarian outrage in the hands of 
more designingincendiaries? Nor are 
we without a hope that many of the 
suggestions contained in the report 
will, if acted upon, be attended with 
advantage. Of this kind are those 
which respect the indemnity for im- 
provements, and the summary dispos- 
session of defaulting tenants by distress 
and ejectment. We have always con- 
sidered it a hard thing that one who, 
by his labour or his capital, added con- 
siderably to the value of the land, 
should have no security for the conti- 
nued occupation of it, beyond that 
which the character of his landlord for 
equity and forbearance might afford ; 
and that his dispossession should be at- 
tended, in addition to the loss of his 
farm, with the loss of the whole value 
of his improvements. We are very 
well aware that in the majority of 
cases, indeed, we would say in almost 
all cases where the landlord can be 
called a gentleman, whether of the 
glass of middlemen or of head proprie- 
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tors, there is much of kindly conside- 
ration for the improving tenant, and 
that the instances are not many in 
which his exposed condition is taken 
advantage of, and the “‘ summum jus” 
enforced against him. We have, how- 
ever, known some such _ instances. 
But the cases are very numerous in 
which the poor man’s immediate land- 
lord is not a gentleman ; and in these 
cases the oppression is very often ex- 
treme which one poor man has to en- 
dure from another. In such cases the 
equitable claims of the tenant only 
serve to stimulate the rapacity of the 
grinding extortioner from whom he 
holds, and his improvements are only 
so many additional inducements to 
wrest from him a possession, for which, 
because of what had been expended 
upon it, a higher rent may be obtained. 
It is for tenants placed in such circum- 
stances we chiefly desire security and 
protection ; and the following observa- 
tions of the Commissioners are, we 
think, entitled to very grave atten- 
tion :— 


* Although it is certainly desirable 
that the fair remuneration to which a te- 
nant is entitled for his outlay of capital, 
or of labour, in permanent improve- 
ments, should be secured to him by vo- 
luntary agreement rather than by com- 
pulsion of law; yet, upon a review of 
all the evidence furnished to us upon the 
subject, we believe that some legislative 
measure will be found necessary in order 
to give efficacy to such agreements, as 
well as to provide for those cases which 
cannot be settled by private arrange- 
ment. 

‘* We earnestly hope that the legis- 
lature will be disposed to entertain a 
bill of this nature, and to pass it intoa 
law with as little delay as is consistent 
with a full discussion of its principle and 
details. 

‘** We are convinced thatin the present 
state of feelings in Ireland, no single 
measure can be better calculated to allay 
discontent, and to promote substantial 
improvement throughout the country. 
In some cases, the existence of such a 
law will incline the landlord to expend 
his own capital in making permanent im- 
provements. In others, he may be called 
upon, on the eviction or retirement of 
tenants, to provide the amount for which 
their claims may be established under 
the act. 

“The power which we have already 
recommended to be given to enable per- 
sons under legal disabilities, to charge 
their estates for certain purposes, will 
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assist in rendering effectual the provi- 
sions for compensation here referred to, 
and in providing against an undue pres- 
sure on existing landlords from their 
operation. 

**We do not express these opinions, 
without having come to the conclusion 
from a careful examination of the whole 
subject, that a satisfactory enactment 
may be framed for this purpose, which 
should contain some such provisions as 
the following :— 

*1,—A power to register, with clerk 
of the peace, agreements between land- 
lord and tenant, relative to improve- 
ments on farms by draining, or other- 
wise, and on farm buildings, &c., with 
a power to assistant barrister to en- 
force same, with an appeal to judge of 
assize. 

**2._-In cases where parties do not 

agree, a power to tenant to serve notice 
on landlord of any proposed improve- 
ment in farm buildings, offices, or ex- 
terior fences, the suitableness thereof 
to be reported on by mutually chosen 
arbitrators, with power tothe assistant 
barrister, on such report, and after ex- 
amination, to decide and certify the 
maximum cost, not exceeding three 
years’ rent. 
” « 3.__If tenant be ejected, or his rent 
raised within thirty years, the landlord 
to pay such a sum, not exceeding the 
maximum fixed, as work shall then be 
valued at. 

**4,—-Provisions for the registration 
of such adjudications—works to be com- 
pleted within a limited time from date 
thereof—and landlord to have power to 
execute, charging five per cent. on out- 
lay, not exceeding estimate stated 
therein.” 


With respect to the remedy by dis- 
tress, many abuses existed, for which, 
we think, the commissioners have sug- 
gested some very suitable remedies. 
The right to seize upon growing 
crops they would abolish altogether ; 
and our readers may well believe that 
the security which it afforded was 
much less than the odium which it 
occasioned, or the wanton oppression 
to which it gave rise. 

While we write, we are presented 
with the first volume of the evidence 
taken before the commissioners, and 
almost the first page upon which we 
have opened, furnishes matter confir- 
matory of much that we have already 
stated. We quote from the testimony 
of Nicholas Purcell O’Gorman, assis- 
tant-barrister for the county of Kil- 
kenny—a gentleman who was one of 
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the most able and energetic of the 
agitators during the struggle for 
emancipation, but who, from the mo- 
ment his party obtained what he con- 
ceived to be their rights, retired from 
political notoriety, and has ever since 
usefully and honourably confined him- 
self to the discharge of his professional 
duties :— 


“18. Do you recollect any cases com- 
ing officially before you, in which Mr. 
Richard Shee, a landlord in Kilkenny, 
was the party ?—Yes, several cases, and 
at many sessions. In a recent instance 
he brought an ejectment for rent, due 
last September, and refused a tender 
from his tenant on the 2nd of October, 
because he was not tendered the costs 
of a then unserved ejectment for that 
rent. 

“19. Has he usually been the com- 
plainant?—Yes, and also complained 
against: for instance, a tenant of his 
brought an action before me against 
him, in trover; but the action was mis- 
conceived. It was under these circum- 
stances :—This poor man had his crop 
standing, an almost green crop at the 
time ; it did not appear on the evidence 
to be fit for reaping. Mr. Shee des- 
trained the green crop; he had it cut 
down by his men, as was his right ac- 
cording to law; but I think a very 
harsh law, and I should be very glad to 
see it abolished; but he cut down the 
crop. It was very badly saved; it was, 
on the evidence, in such a state that it 
was ready to heat, and they were obliged 
to re-make it, as I recollect, and at the 
expense of the tenant, and the law al- 
lows it. It was re-made, and in a few 
days afterwards it was canted for what 
it produced. In that state it produced 
very little indeed ; but whatever it pro- 
duced, it was stated to be bought up 
by a person who was surmised to be a 
trustee of Mr. Shee, and Mr. Shee did 
not appear to give any credit for the 
amount of that sale; the party was 
obliged to pay the entire rent. The 
next Christmas or so he tendered the 
whole of the rent and paid it, and he 
asked for an allowance of what the crop 
produced, mismanaged as it was. Mr, 
Shee refused this, and the man brought 
his action before me to see if he could 
get redress for the injury I have just 
mentioned; and, on appeal, the man 
was dismissed, and eventually he got 
no satisfaction for what I considered to 
be exceedingly oppressive conduct, and 
which I stated to be such upon the oc- 
casion. 

20. The corn was cut for the accru- 
ing rent ?—For the rent due in May, I 
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think ; and I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, if it was possible to consider a sub- 
ject of this kind before this tribunal, or 
if it was not supposed to be out of place 
for me to mention it now, it appears to 
me tobe an enactment which requires 
amendment; I wish to see, amongst 
other things, a repeal of that clause—I 
mean the power of the landlord to come 
upon the land and seize the green or 
standing crops. 

“©21. In the case where a landlord 
seizes the standing crop, does the law 
provide any remedy against any extra- 
vagant expense in making it up ?—Not 
by that law, but he does it at his peril ; 
but the tenant has then to go to law 
with him, and show that he could have 
done it better himself, or that the land- 
lord mismanaged it ; and he must pro- 
ceed by a special action upon the case 
generally, before me, which is nothing 
more than setting forth the whole of the 
particulars of his alleged grievance. 

**22. Does that involve the tenant in 
a great expense ?—Yes, it does some ; 
but merely of a process and hearing 
before me, 

“23. Greater than any other civil 
bill process ?—No, 

**24. What is the expense of that civil 
bill ?—Between five shillings and six 
shillings—six shillings I should say. 

“25, It drives the tenant to be the 
complainant ?—Yes; he must submit to 
it or bring it before me. In this case, 
the evidence bore that he got nothing ; 
his crop was seized, it was mis-saved ; 
it was, in fact, lost to him; it was 
canted for the amount it would fetch, 
and I believe he got nothing. 

‘©26 Are instances, such as you have 
now spoken of, frequent in the county of 
Kilkenny ?—Not at all, no such thing, 
to my recollection. In my experience 
of the landlords in the county, they are 
excellent landlords. Among others, 
Lord Ormondis a pattern for landlords. 

“27 Do youapply your remark to the 
head landlords, or would you extend it 
to the middlemen ?—Yes, I would say 
pretty much so, indeed ; Lut I should 
say that I find more oppression by the 
poor people among themselves than by 
the head or upper landlords against the 
lower tenantry. Whenever a man gets 
into the possession of land as a middle- 
man, with a small capital—and there 
are many of that description—and he 
has tenants under him, that man is more 
oppressive than any other man as a land- 
lord. The poor do oppress each other 
amazingly, and use great exactions. 

**28 You have given it as your opi- 
nion that the landlord’s right of des- 
training growing crops might be done 
away with ?—Yes, Ihave; I deprecate 
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it exceedingly.” Evidence taken before 
the “Commissioners, vol. I., page 96. 


There is one subject upon which the 
commissioners have not touched, and 
without a reference to which it would 
be impossible for the inhabitants of 
other parts of the empire to judge 
aright respecting the relation between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland—that is, 
the control exercised over the con- 
sciences and the conduct of the pea~ 
santry by the Roman Catholic priests. 
This is a power to which there is no- 
thing analogous in the sister kingdom, 
and one which amounts to an interfe- 
rence with the legitimate influence of 
property, such as would there be re- 
garded with very great jealousy, if, 
indeed, it would be at all endured. 
Let us suppose the case of a good 
landlord—one who is a father to his 
tenantry, kind, humane, indulgent, 
moderate, charitable—is it very un- 
reasonable in him to expect that his 
wishes and his opinions should have 
some weight with his tenantry on the 
occasion of an election? It would not 
be so deemed in England ; and certain 
we are that if the constituents upon 
the estate of such a man employed 
their elective franchise systematically 
in direct hostility to his views, they 
could not calculate upon any long con- 
tinuance of the kindly relation that 
subsisted between them. But it is 
well known that in the popish districts 
such is almost universally the case in 
Ireland. Here every instance in 
which a landlord confers the elective 
franchise upon a Roman Catholic pea- 
sant, may be considered one in which 
he creates a political enemy, by acting 
as a friend, and increases the momen- 
tum of that power which threatens to 
dismember the empire. Now, we ask, 
how is it possible, in such a state of 
things, to expect that those feelings of 
kindness and confidence can be reci- 
procated, to which the commissioners 
look forward as the indispensible pre- 
requisite to any remedial measures 
which they recommend ? 

We will be asked, is not the peasant 
to give his vote according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience? We answer, 
unquestionably he is, no matter how 
erroneous or misinformed that con- 
science may be, which he has placed 
in the keeping of his priest. But we 
ask, in turn, is not the landlord to be 
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permitted to have a conscience also? 
Supposing that he is perfectly ready 
to forgive and forget the indignity 
done to himself—is he, in his relation 
with his tenantry, to act irrespectively 
of what he believes is required for 
the good of the country? If he be- 
lieves that a repeal of the legislative 
union between Great Britain end 
Ireland would be followed by convul- 
sion, misery, and ruin, by which the 
empire would be disorganized, and its 
security compromised, and that every 
vote which he contributes to create 
will be employed, at the instigation of 
artful and wicked agitators, for the 
accomplishment of an object so big 
with evil—upon what principle can 
the peasant’s right to this fearful abuse 
of his privilege be vindicated, while it 
is denied that the landlord has any 
right to follow the dictates of pru- 
dence or of conscience, in making 
such a disposition of his property as 
may best avert such threatened dan- 
ger? 

So far, we think, the reader will 
admit, there is a difference between 
the position of the English, and that 
of the Irish landlord, as respects the 


facility of maintaining a good undef- 
standing with their tenantry—and that 
the former is greatly more favoured 
than the latter, by the circumstances 
which tend to produce and to con- 
tinue such a happy relation between 


them. In Ireland, the “idem velle, 
idem nolle,” is wanting upon subjects 
of most momentous concern—and 
alienation and antipathies are the con- 
sequence, to a degree that no kindness 
can conquer ; often manifesting them- 
selves on those critical emergencies, 
when an English landlord would be 
almost certain to find that he and his 
tenantry were of one heart and one 
mind—while the Irish proprietor is 
compelled to witness the most favoured 
occupiers of his best farms amongst 
the fiercest of his enemies. We be- 
lieve that, notwithstanding this most 
unhappy state of things, the forbear- 
ance of the Irish landlords has been 
very great—and that the instances are 
comparatively few, (as, indeed, thie 
commissioners, after a manner, ac- 
knowledge,) in which they have suf- 
fered themselves, in their dealings 
with their tenantry, to be influenced 
by merely political or personal consi- 
derations, 
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But there is another view of the 
subject, which it is even more impor- 
tant to hold in mind. In England, 
the proprietor of a large estate is, to 
a great extent, responsible for the 
moral condition of his tenantry. It 
is his bounden duty to see that they be 
not left without those aids of secular 
knowledge, and of religious teaching, 
by which they may be duly brought 
up in the way they should go; and 
where he neglects this duty, there it 
would not be unjust to impute to him 
much of the crime, and much of the 
misery, of which such neglect may be 
the cause. Here, however, the case 
is very different. The Irish peasant 
is sedulously taught not to receive 
moral or religious instruction from any 
other instrumentality than that of his 
own priesthood. We enter not, now, 
into the question how far a wise and 
enlightened system of Scriptural in- 
struction might, or might not, if per- 
severed in, have been successful in 
Ireland. It is clear that the govern- 
ment have abandoned any such idea, 
and have deliberately, by means of 
the National Schools, handed over the 
popish peasantry to the teaching of 
the Roman Catholic priests. There- 
fore, for their teaching, that body are 
to be held responsible. Whatever be 
the idea which an Irish peasant forms 
respecting the obligation of an oath— 
whatever be the sentiment which he 
cherishes towards his Protestant neigh- 
bour—whatever be the character of 
his morality in the jury-box—or the 
casuistry by which he persuades him- 
self, that killing is no murder—for all 
this, the landlord is not accountable— 
who would only be denounced as an 
inhuman oppressor, if he attempted 
to “shew him a more excellent way. 
This we say, not entering into the 
question—how far they are, or are 
not rightly instructed in these impor- 
tant matters; but simply, to use a 
homely met aphor, that the saddle 
might be put upon the right horse— 
and that the Irish landlords should not 
be held responsible for ignorance—for 
errors—for perversities of moral sen- 
timent, and uncharitableness of opi- 
nions—for which, if ever so well dis- 
posed, they would not be permitted to 
find a remedy—and which all who 
know this country well must know to 
be amongst the principal causes of the 
state of lawlessness and outrage by 
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which it is so unhappily distinguished. 
But this is a subject upon which we 
sannot more largely enter at present. 
Suffice it to say, that it is altogether 
pretermitted in the report before us, 
while all who know the state of Ire- 
laud will acknowledge that it is a most 
important ingredient in the considera- 
tion of the relation between landlord 
and tenant, and one without a refe- 
rence to which, that relation, as it 
subsists in the country, cannot be 
rightly apprehended. 

It is clear that the Romish priest, 
or the agitator, here, exercises an in- 
fluence which is recognized as belong- 
ing to the landlord in England. We 
do not at present pronounce whether 
that is a good or anevil. All that 
we say is, that it is a fact, and 
unless due allowance be made for the 
disturbing influence which such an in- 
terference must bring along with it, it 
will be impossible either to think 
soundly, or legislate wisely, respecting 
the agrarian disorders of Ireland. 
The following are the concluding re- 
marks of the commissioners, and they 
are entitled to grave attention. 


‘The foundation of almost all the 
evils by which the social condition of 
Ireland is disturbed, is to be traced to 
those feelings of mutual distrust, which 
too often separate the classes of land- 
lord and tenant, and prevent all united 
exertion for the common benefit. 

“It has been truly said that confi- 
dence is a plant of slow growth. It is, 
however, a plant which will flourish 
well in Irish soil, if cultivated with 
patience and with care. 

“We say particularly with patience, 
because we believe that many excellent 
persons, having the best intentions to- 
wards improving the cultivation of the 
soil, and the condition of the people in 
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Ireland, have been too easily diverted 
from their course by feelings of disap- 
pointment at the slow progress which is 
made towards the attainment of those 
ends, and the little result which is per- 
ceived from their most anxious endea- 
yours 

‘* We would earnestly impress upon 
such persons, and upon all who have the 
interest of Ireland at heart, not hastil 
to relax from those exertions, whic 
circumstances may enable them to make, 
in forwarding the march of improve- 
ment amongst their poorer neighbours. 

‘* Without touching upon the political 
or other causes, which may have con- 
tributed to create a feeling of distrust, 
we cannot disguise from ourselves, 
that the Irish peasant is inclined to 
look with suspicion upon all attempts of 
of his landlord to inculcate new habits 
or to introduce new plans for the ma- 
nagement of his Jands. 

‘*Every considerate and benevolent 
landlord will make much allowance for 
this feeling. He will not suffer any ex- 
hibition of it to turn him aside from 
any scheme of improvement upon which, 
after deliberation, he has determined to 
enter, 

‘*He must be prepared for frequent 
disappointment. He will oocasionally 
meet with ingratitude and injustice ; 
but if he perseveres in a spirit of kind- 
ness, united with firmness of purpose, 
he may confidently look to a_ well- 
merited reward, probably in the ad- 
vancement of his personal interest, but 
certainly in the improvement of the 
district in which he lives, and the in- 
comer comfort of the people around 
him. 


For the present we must conclude, 
but with the hope of being able to 
resume our notice of this report, and 
the very valuable and voluminous evi- 
dence by which it is accompanied, in 
our next number. 
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THE TWO PORTRAITS. 


Tue following poem is founded on a 
historical fragment of strange and 
surpassing interest. The beautiful 
daughter (by a Spanish lady,) of the 
Emperor Charles V. was united, after 
many vicissitudes, to a long-beloved 
youth of the fallen family of the Me- 
dici, whose involvement in the hostilities 
of his uncle, Pope Clement VII. with 
Charles, threatened at one time to 
—_ between them an insuperable bar. 

eace, however, having been restored— 
chiefly by means of the young man’s 
mediation—the worldly felicity of the 
lovers was consummated, by the resto- 
ration to the Dukedom of Florence of 
the descendant of its former lords, and 
every accessory which wealth and pros- 
perity could lend to a union, founded 
on the deepest and most enthusiastic 
attachment. 

The insufficiency of rank and splen- 


dour, however, even when united with 
conjugal affection, was strikingly ex- 
emplified by the agonies inflicted on 
the youthful duchess by the factious 
opposition to the restored duke's sove- 
reignty, and other cares of royalty. 
These inspired her with the idea— 
readily adopted by her husband—of 
their mutual retirement from public 
life, to dedicate the remainder of a 
career (whose shortness she predicted) 
to preparation for eternity. Previous, 
however, to this abdication, at the 
duchess’s request, the painter Tinto- 
retto received 1,000 crowns, to paint 
them in all the paraphernalia of 
royalty, on condition he would swear 
on the holy Evangelists, to represent 
them faithfully six weeks after their 
decease, which took place very shortly, 
within a week of each other. 


Two portraits, in one fair Italian hall, 

Hang side by side—a husband and a wife, 
Shaming all else on that rich-studded wall, 
Though clothed with wondrous mimicry of life, 
And life-transcending beauty, by the strife 

Of rarest, antique limners !—Still from all 


Turns the eye ever, on the forms to rest 
Of yon fond pair, by Love and Fortune blest ! 


Yes !—Love and Fortune joined, as ne’er before, 
They ceased their feuds, and leagued them to bestow 
Gifts rarely found united—as no more 

They, reconciled, walk hand and hand below ! 
Fortune too oft, alas! forbears to pour 

In Love's averted lap superfluous store— 

Yet did she bid unheeded jewels glow 

On yon fair brow ; while Love’s own rosy wreath 
Showed but the fairer for the crown beneath. 


And who were they, thus privileged to dream 
Of Love beneath a diadem ?—to twine 


Roses round monarch brows? Yes—not to seem, 
But to be happy, e’en at grandeur’s shrine ! 

From Misery’s chill dominion to redeem 

Earth’s splendours, yet become themselves the theme 
Of Misery’s lessons? Of imperial line 

Sprang she, whose smiles outshine yon jewel’s blaze— 
And he (of princely race) no alien sceptre sways. 
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A child of youthful, stolen love—yet prized 

By Europe’s haughty ruler *—1ong she lay 

A diamond in the mine ; but recognized 

With tardy fondness, burst upon the day, 

(Like the bright sun by envious clouds disguised,) 
To be by courtiers hailed and idolized. 

Yet not by such alone, for Beauty’s sway 

Needs not court favour nor obsequious arts 

To win young Love, and prostrate willing hearts. 


All worshipped, many loved, but only one 
Bartered devotion for that answering smile 
That overpays e’en love—a gallant son 

Of the proud Medici—who, throned erewhile 
In fickle Florence—now, their empire’s sun 
Long set—in foreign wars obscurely won 

The soldier’s laurelled pittance, to beguile 

Sad thoughts of exile ; yet whose soul of fire, 
Still princely, might to princes’ child aspire. 


He urged his suit with all that modest grace 

Love lends e’en suppliant monarchs—yet the pride 
Which spotless ancestry and noble race 

Inspires in fallen fortunes. She replied 

As one who thrones had scorned, to be his bride, 
And, cheered by him, wooed exile and disgrace— 
Yet clung too fondly to that new-found place— 

A parent’s breast—to barter, e’en for Love, 

The hallowed ties so late by Nature wove. 


“‘ Nay,” whispered she, (who marked the loftier state 
Designed her by her sire,) “ not yet, alas! 

May Love plead e’en for thee! A royal mate 
Charles for his dove now seeks ; but time will pass 
And be our friend: amid the empire’s weight 

Will sink forgotten e’en a daughter’s fate ! 

Go, meantime—God go with thee !—from the mass 
Of nameless men thy prostrate fortunes raise— 

Win Fame, woo Hope, and live for happier days !” 


Heart-broken he obeyed—but vainly swelled 

With hopes of Fame his bosom. Duty hailed 
With sterner voice his ear. Europe beheld, 
Amazed, a Pontiff’s banner prostrate, veiled 
Beneath an Emperor’s—nay, that Pontiff held 
His captive, who thus prosp’rously rebelled! 

Hard was this part of him, who saw assailed 

His kinsman’s triple crown,} and to it clung 
*Gainst one on whom Love, Hope, existence hung! 


The Goth once more in Rome !—and in his train 
Barbarian outrage, rapine, murder, flame! 

Such deeds to see, and (pow’rless to restrain) 
See unavenged—was this to conquer Fame ? 
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Oft rose such thoughts, to aggravate the pain 

Of him who, Duty’s martyr, shared the chain 

Of captive Clement, through long months of shame ; 
Then, with him linked in ignominious flight, 

Beheld Hope vanish from his aching sight. 


Two long years past, by tidings unbeguiled 

Of her who held his heart in hopeless thrall ; 
Till (said we not that Fortune strangely smiled 
Upon their loves?) once more at Duty’s call 
Went forth the youth—not now in conflict wild 
’Gainst all he loved—but from the reconciled 
And humbled Pope, bearer of more than all 
Imperial pride had craved ; nor fraught alone 
With others’ homage—all unstained his own! 


He knelt a suppliant, and a conqueror rose, 

Not o'er that heart which still had owned his sway, 
But o’er a sterner. Pleased the wounds to close 
Of bleeding Christendom—the tide to stay 

Of godless strife—triumphant o’er his foes, 

The Emperor’s breast with kindlier feelings glows ; 
Ambition’s visions for his child give way 

Before Love’s pleadings, and his daughter’s voice 
He hears benign, and ratifies her choice. 


Oh, Joy! enhanced by years of hope deferred, 

How didst thou through these youthful bosoms thrill ? 
What wast to them, (who from one little word 

Had reaped Life’s utmost bliss,) what else might fill 
Its idle measure? Not a pulse e’en stirred 

When, on its Dukes’ descendant, Charles conferred 
Florence once more ; and riches, inoptive still, 

Piled round the throne, which to its tenants blest 
Seemed but Love’s altar, still with roses drest ! 


But Life, alas! has thorns, and those that lurk 
"Neath crowns, ’tis said, are sharpest! As of old, 
Faction in Florence revelled, and her work 

Still, as of yore, was murder! Steel for gold 
Was bartered freely, and th’ assassin’s drink 

Did oft to midnight moon its gleam unfold. 

Such thoughts as these, with agonies untold, 
Harrowed the bosom of the youthful bride, 

Oft as her lord was severed from her side. 


One fatal day, when mid th’ unholy strife 

Of civil conflict, on her tortured ear 

Rang cries of “ blood,” (still with th’ assassin’s knife 
Associated, in which she seemed to hear 

The knell of all that anchored her to life,) 

Sank down, of sense bereft, th’ unhappy wife. 

In vain the Duke, unharmed, o'er one so dear 
Hung, lavishing caresses—’mid the dead 

Numbered she seemed—all consciousness had fled. 


Nor long could one, of beings thus entwined, 
Hover ’twixt life and death—nay, to the tomb 
Seem destined—and the other leave behind. 
With horror overcome, and funeral gloom, 
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The husband from his wife his arms entwined, 

And he, too, lifeless by her side reclined. 

With female wailings rung the fatal room ; 

But ah !—Love’s power !—the words, “* My Lord expires !” 
Woke in his nigh cold bride, life’s slumbering fires. 


Summoned, as by th’ Archangel’s trump, she rose, 

Pale and bewildered, from her death-like trance ! 

O’er her unconscious husband as she throws 

One dubious, fearful, half-despairing glance, 

See !—by that glance recalled—the life-blood glows, 
Returning on his cheek—its current flows 

Through both their veins ; and oh! could aught enhance 
Bliss such as theirs, ’twas thus again to meet 

In that embrace, so fond, so wild, so sweet ! 


But joy like this, snatched on life's dizzy verge, 

Is painful ; and, though rescued from th’ abyss, 
Ceas’d not the partner of her soul to urge, 

No more to risk life’s thread on scenes like this, 
No more by thousand deaths to purchase bliss. 

** Come, dearest !—from the world’s unquiet surge 
Withdraw our fragile bark! Let this fond kiss, 
To Him who with unnumbered gifts hath blest 
Our life’s bright morning, consecrate the rest ! 


** Farewell—a long farewell—to pomp and state, 

Since least of all could these to peace avail ; 

The world shall read its lesson in our fate, 

Its mockeries sink rebuked before our tale ! 

Who ever steered like us, with jocund sail, 

In Fortune’s wake, before her favouring gale, 

Whon, e’er again, shall all her smiles elate? 

Since ’mid youth, health, and greatness—ay, e’en Love— 
With aching hearts we sigh for realms above !” 


He heard—that princely youth, that gay bridegroom— 
And did he mock, or strive in fond caress 

To drown the voice that to the charnel’s gloom, 

Still sadly pointed, yet ne’er faltered less 

Than when its accents sealed the early doom 

Of those who hailed a haven in the tomb? 

No! In Ais youthful bosom’s hollowness 

It found an echo; and, without a sigh, 

He, tuo, bade pomp adieu, and lived—to die! 


Yet ere from Life’s full feast they sated rose, 

Ere idle gauds of state they cast aside 

For palmer’s weeds, one fond petition flows 

From the sweet lips, ne’er yet a boon denied, 

Of the still idolized, half-sainted bride. 

« List, dearest husband, nor my wish oppose! 

Fain would I leave one legacy to those 

Who faithful served us living, and will mourn 
When we ere long shall cross Death's awful bourne. 


‘* Come, let once more that glittering circlet deck 
The brow it soon had furrowed! J will bind 
Once more those vagrant locks, which o’er my neck 
(Like our imprisonad selves) shall in the wind 
Henceforth roam free, for ever unconfined. 
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Like men escaped from richly-freighted wreck, 
Loaded with all of gems they scattered find, 

Let's teach our weary limbs once more the weight 
Of that which well nigh sunk us—wealth and state ! 


*¢ Dost marvel, dearest— Why ?—a moral lies 

In that fantastic pageant, hidden deep. 

Before its curious, ever-wandering eyes 

We'll bid the world one sad memento keep— 

One ghastly answer to its mockeries ! 

A thousand crowns shall be the limner’s prize 
Who paints us now—gay, gorgeous, in life’s flow— 
Nor shrinks to paint us when Death lays us low.” 


And he was found! Yon forms that living start 
From out their canvas, Tintoretto’s skill 

Endued with life and beauty; and his art 

(Bound by deep adjurations to fulfil 

His awful compact)—when their nobler part 

To Heaven too soon had fled—with sick’ning heart, 
Yet ever-faithful pencil, sadly gave 

To view the secrets of their rifled grave ! 


And did it close so soon, as presage strange 
Whispered to her, who first its coming shade 
Felt cast across her path—portending change 
Such as men quail at, when some comet, strayed 
From its far orbit’s half-forgotten range— 

Or pale eclipse, with wondering eyes surveyed, 


Bids Nature’s loveliest suns grow dim and fade ? 
Yes—scarce was time allowed them to arrange 
Their brief farewell to greatness, ere was felt 
Life’s self, though softly, from their grasp to melt. 


She—the prophetic one—died first ; no pang 

Of rude, ungentle sickness laid her low— 

She parted almost suddenly—just wrang 

Her loved lord’s hand; and, though in act to go 
Half joyful, yet by signals strove to show 

How still on Aim her parting soul could hang. 

He but endured that blest, brief, widowed woe 
Which stays the closing grave, and bids it wait, 
And on one dweller more let fall its sheltering gate ! 
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The northern sky is filled with fires, 
But not of lurid glow ; 

White in the air, like icy spires 
That shoot from banks of snow, 

The rays from piled-up clouds ascend, 
And pour a silver light, 

Where heaven's eternal arches bend 
Above the halls of night. 


In vain have mortals toiled to scale 
Those high and brilliant hills— 

Sealed are the fountains pure and pale, 
Of all their frozen rills. 

No eagle's wing can soar so far— 
No sun can melt the chain, 

Let down in links from star to star, 
To bind them to the main. 


Mysterious, solemn, cold, and clear, 


Their shapes majestic rise, 

Like barriers round this earthly sphere— 
Like gates of paradise ; 

And when, at times, a glory streams 
Along the shrouded land, 

Like Eden’s flaming sword it seems, 
Waved by an angel’s hand. 


Ye wondrous fires, that seldom give 
Your splendour to our clime, 
But in your arctic region live 
Through all revolving time, 
Well may imagination faint 
Before your sacred blaze, 
And baffled science fail to paint 
The source of heaven-lit rays. 
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THE CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE.—BY M. 


Tue greatest drama of the modern 
world has at length found its histo- 
rian; one who, however his own poli- 
tical leaning may dispose him to re- 
gard the motives of men opposed to 
him in a dubious or unfavourable light, 
or, however inclined to speak flatter- 
ingly of others whose opinions were 
more in conformity with his own, has 
yet claims to the character of a great 
historian, not only for his unquestion- 
able ability as a writer, but for the 
ample opportunities he has enjoyed of 
access to materials and documents 
hitherto but imperfectly explored ; but 
perhaps the greatest interest which 
attaches to his work, results from the 
fact, that it contains the sentiments 


of agreat political chief on those events 


and those persons, whose consequences 
and whose characters have impressed 
our own age with the features we now 
recognize as the active principles of 
political Europe. This latter, while it 
adds to the individual interest of the 
volumes, of course detracts from the 
higher claims they might advance to 
impartiality. If we accept M. Thiers 
as a guide regarding facts, we must be 
cautious how far we are carried by his 
inferences. His own position—the 
demands of his party—require that 
the premises he laid down in his His- 
tory of the Revolution, should enforce 
certain conclusions, and that the histo- 
rian of the Empire should not be found 
at variance with the leader of the 
Opposition. 

It may be supposed by many, that 
little remains to be said upon an era, 
on whose events so many able writers 
have already exercised their pens ; that 
amid the mass of histories, memoirs, 
biographies, and published correspon- 
defices, facts and their motives have 
been ascertained, and sifted with as 
much of accuracy as can well be ex- 
pected. This would appear the more 
probable, inasmuch as the events re- 
corded were neither removed by time 
nor distance. The principal actors 
were many of them living; the docu- 
ments which should explain circum- 
stances of doubt or difficulty neither 
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lost nor mutilated ; but yet it must be 
remembered that a heavy counter- 
balance to these advantages exists in 
the passions and prejudices of contem- 
poraries, too nearly allied to the 
age they record not to be affected in 
the narrative, and for whose own senti- 
ments they must seek a reason or an 
excuse in the very detail they are 
called upon to afford. 

Sir Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon 
is, in this way, a striking illustration of 
how a great mind can be warped by 
the heat of political partizanship. No 
one questions his ability for his task ; 
no one denies the advantages he pos- 
sessed of access to state papers and 
other sources of information ; still less 
has any one arraigned his sense of fair- 
ness and justice, so far as a conscien- 
tious use of such qualities could apply ; 
but every one who has examined the 
period in question, and sought to in- 
form himself on the character and acts 
of the great man of whose life he 
treats, is forced to avow that the work 
is one-sided and partial ; that imputa- 
tions are laid, and motives attributed, 
which neither facts warrant, nor 
inferences enforce ; that a party bias 
pervades every portion of the volume, 
which seeks an opportunity for detrac- 
tion in every thing, and is never satisfied 
save when tracing a hatred to England, 
and a Gallican perfidy in every act and 
word of the Consul or the Emperor. 

Far be it from us to suppose that 
national antipathy is a thing of minor 
consequence, or that our “ natural 
enemies,” as, with more truth than 
liberality, we are in the habit of calling 
them, entertain towards us other feel- 
ings than those of jealous aversion ; 
still less would we inveigh against the 
necessity of strengthening native feel- 
ing by an open and manly exposure of 
the real grounds of estrangement ; but 
such a cause can never be served by 
any misrepresentation, nor any unfair 
imputation of motives, which, if dis- 
proved, only weaken our own position, 
and impair the value of that indepen- 
dent course we have taken regarding 
France. 


* Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire faisant suite 4 l’'Histoire de Révolution 


Francaise. Par M. A. Thiers. 
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To suppose that there is any widely- 
spread good feeling between the na- 
tions would be a great mistake. Indivi- 
duals may estimate fairly and honestly 
the claims of the rival kingdoms. We 
have no doubt that such men as Peel 
and Guizot approached closely to such 
a consummation; but it would be 
absurd to infer that the bulk of the 
population on either side “La 
Manche,” entertain other sentiments 
than those of distrust and dislike. It 
is, therefore, more than ever the duty 
of the historian to guard against any en- 
couragement to these feelings; to watch 
carefully lest, by any imputation, he 
might attribute motives which severe 
justice would not warrant, and 
lest he should descend from the 
dignity of history to the low level of a 
mere pamphleteer. 

Alison, whose history has been so 
much lauded and assailed, is not with- 
out this great fault. The sneer of 
his exhibiting “ Providence always on 
the side of the Tories,” has its share 
of truth as well as venom. There is 
a tone of special pleading throughout, 
most unfavourable to the candid consi- 
deration of him who reads to learn; 
and the anxiety to “ make out a case” 
for England, in our mind, detracts 
from, rather than elevates, the great 
part our country took in the troubled 
events of Europe. 

Capefigue’s voluminous work, “ Le 
Consulat et l’Empire,” has all the faults 
of its author to a most remarkable de- 
gree—gross flattery for all of his own 
party, “the Legitimistes,” rancorous 
abuse and malevolent imputation on 
their adversaries, a hasty and ill-formed 
judgment of events imperfectly under- 
stood and inaccurately recorded; the 
whole conveyed in a tawdry style, dis- 
figured by affectations and overlaid by 
false metaphors and ill-conceived alle- 
gory. The work could never be re- 
garded as an authority, even where the 
author’s own character for fairness 
was not fully understood and appre- 
ciated. M. Thiers, then, it may be 
allowed, has not been forestalled in the 
task which he has proposed to himself; 
neither the successes of Scott, Alison, 
or Capefigue, have filled up the great 
void of modern European history ; and 
however well known the leading facts 
of that memorable period, the real 
history of the time, the accurate deli- 
peation of causes and events, the faith. 
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ful portraiture of men’s minds and 
motives, has yet to be written, and the 
course of that mighty revolution is yet 
to be traced, whose windings we can 
see in the stupendous events of the 
Empire—the terrible struggle of the 
Hundred Days—the lethargic sleep of 
the Restoration, and lastly, in the 
popular revival of 1830—if we dare 
call that lastly, which no mean autho- 
rity has styled “le commencement du 
fin.” 

M. Thiers concluded his History of 
the Revolution by an account of that 
famous “ coup d’etat”—the 18th Bru- 
maire. He accordingly takes up the 
narrative of his future history on the 
day following that memorable event. 
The two volumes—all which have 
yet appeared in print—contain nine 
“books,” of which the titles are— 
“ The Constitution of the Year VIII. 
—The Administration of the Interior 
—Ulm and Genoa—Marengo—He- 
liopolis—The Armistice—Hohenlin- 
den—The Infernal Machine—The 
‘ Neutrals.’” 

With the 18th Brumaire died the 
Directory, that new effort at a republi- 
can government, which men, horrified 
at the atrocities of the Convention, 
adopted with such avidity and such 
hope. Many, if not most of those who 
exercised its powers, were men of 
honest intentions—Carnot, Rewbell, 
Roger Ducos, and Sieyés were unques- 
tionably both able and honorable men ; 
yet their administration was a mere 
anarchy—less of bloodshed, but as 
much of popular outrage, as in the days 
of their predecessors. The guillotine 
was not used, but banishment replaced 
it; men were not compelled to accept 
assignats under penalty of death, but 
no one paid any thing. Never were 
circumstances more favourable for the 
development of Napoleon's genius than 
those which hailed his advent to power. 
The shock of the Revolution subsided ; 
the scattered fragments of society lay 
powerless and inert; men, weary of 
division, worn out with strife, and 
eager for any opportunity to recon- 
struct the social edifice they had, with 
rash enthusiasm, destroyed, presented 
themselves with implicit obedience to 
the will of any bold enough and skilful 
enough to undertake the direction of 
affairs. 

The powers conferred upon the Con- 
sulate were great—to re-establish order 
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in every department of the adminis- 
tration, to restore internal tranquillity 
to the state, and to procure a peace, 
honourable and permanent. 

To assume the chief place among 
his colleagues, was, with Napoleon, a 
mere instinct—he took it without even 
assumption ; and, on the very evening 
of their first deliberation, Sieyes him- 
self acknowledged this superiority to 
Talleyrand, when he said, “ We have 
got a master who knows every thing, 
ean do every thing, and will do every 
thing.” Happily for the destinies of 
France, they sought not to thwart his 
great powers—a rivalry would have 
been ruinous. It was then, as if by 
common consent, arranged, that while 
Sieyes occupied himself in the con- 
struction of the new constitution, 
Bonaparte should administer the go- 
vernment of the state. 

The great difficulty of the moment 
was the formation of an efficient mi- 
nistry. Ina monarchy, the ablest men 
are selected ; but, in a republic, these 
are the very individuals who are the 
depositories of power; and conse- 
quently the choice must fall upon ca- 
pacities of the second order—mere of- 
ficials without responsibility ; since true 
responsibility resides with their patrons. 
The men chosen, were, however, of no 
mean ability, nor were their names 
destined to after obscurity. Talley- 
rand, Fouché, Cambacérés, Berthier, 
and Maret, were the individuals named 
—capacities of, perhaps, as varied and 
extended character as could be found 
within the same small number of per- 
sons; and here we may at once re- 
mark, that distinguishing trait of Bona- 
parte’s genius—a feature which marked 
every step of his great career, and 
ministered so powerfully to his suc- 
cesses—the faculty he possessed of 
judging and estimating the capacities of 
others. This fine and subtle quality 
of mind was with him aninstinct. It 
was not mere ability which struck him, 
but the fitness of a particular man for 
a particular post, or duty—this he de- 
tected at a glance, and apportioned to 
each their part with an accuracy that 
seems little short of miraculous. 

To restore the finances of the state 
to a condition of solvency, was his first 
great care. The abolition of all indi- 
rect taxation had reduced the revenue 
to the mere resources of direct taxa- 
tion—a system which demands an 


arrangement and a knowledge of the 
varied classes of the community, their 
wealth, and their vicissitudes, which 
only can be practised in highly-orga- 
nized states ; and this, it is needless to 
say, nowhere existed in the seventh 
year of the Republic (1799.) The 
collection of the tax was a series of 
abuses—the impost was almost put up 
to auction—the various officials between 
the payer and the “ receiver-general” 
each obtaining his share of the spoil, 
to which a usury and a depreciated 
currency opened many roads to corrup- 
tion. Acting on the advice of M. 
Gaudin, the new minister of finance, 
it was determined, somewhat hazard- 
ously, perhaps, in the then state of pub- 
lic feeling, to recur to a practice which 
prevailed under the monarchy, and 
whose working had been found both 
successful and easy ; and thus, instead 
of five thousand local commissaries, a 
central system was established, acting 
by local agents, and costing the state 
three millions annually instead of five. 

The system was briefly this: the 
receiver-general was obliged to ac- 
cept bills, at four months’ date, for the 
amount of tax due by those within his 
jurisdiction ; the date was supposed 
to represent the reasonable delay that 
might ensue after demand, before pay- 
ment of the tax; should the receiver- 
general obtain the impost earlier—say 
in two months—he gained two months 
of interest on the money, as a reward 
for his exertions. The immediate be- 
nefits of such a system were immense, 
inasmuch as they placed the sum of 
three millions, on approved security, 
at once,and on the first day of the year, 
at the command of the government. 

The first great political measure of 
the new Consuls related to the law of 
hostages, or rather reprisals, by which 
the Vendeans were punished for all acts 
cummitted by members of their family. 
This severe enactment had justly ex- 
cited public execration ; nothing, save 
the headlong passion of a time of trou- 
ble and disorder, could have warranted 
so cruel a law; and its repeal was at 
once hailed by the country as an 
evidence of more enlightened juris- 
prudence. Bonaparte himself has- 
tened to the prison of the Temple, to 
announce the glad tidings of freedom 
to many of the prisoners; and thus 
already was popularity acquired for 
the new government by an act which, 
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if emanating from the Directory, had 
been stigmatized with the reproach of 
a weak and unworthy concession. So 
true is it that to be moderate with 
profit and honour, you must be power- 
ful also. 

While Bonaparte exhibited his wise 
and conciliating course towards the 
members of a fallen, and now almost 
powerless party, towards the revolu- 
tionary faction his acts were marked 
by the utmost severity. The “ Ma- 
nége,”’ as the Patriotic Society was 
called, contained men of the most 
dangerous character; many of them 
were honestly minded, and some, as 
General Jourdan for example, were 
even illustrious and distinguished—yet 
was his name included in the list of the 
thirty-eight sentenced to banishment 
by Bonaparte—a measure which was 
far from meeting public approval ; 
and Talleyrand himself, whom no one 
ever accused of sympathy for the po- 
pular party, entreated an exemption 
of punishment in favour of a man 
named Jorry, who had grossly insulted 
himself; his appeal was successful, as 
well as a burst of public opinion in 
favour of General Jourdan. 


The success of the new government 
was, however, such, that they were en- 
abled torepeal the severe enactment we 
have spoken of, and the sentence of ba- 
nishment was changed into simple sur- 
veillance ; and even that was soon after 


abandoned. The union of severity 
and conciliation—the powerful influ- 
ence of Bonaparte’s name—the wide 
and far-seeing views of his policy, 
almost extinguished the Vendéan con- 
spiracy; while there crept into the 
royalist party the suspicion, that one 
so eminent as Bonaparte might be 
made subservient to their own views, 
and prefer a position of rank and 
eminence in a well-constituted mo- 
narchy to the vacillating fortunes of a 
revolution ; they: were credulous 
enough to suppose that the part of 
Monk might suit him who found that 
of Cromwell too mean for his ambi- 
tion. Never was there a graver error 
than this; the very germ of Bona- 
parte’s greatness was that self-confi- 
dence, which, estimating justly hisown 
power and capacity, never became the 
agent of any ambition save his own, 
If he detested anarchy, he loved the 
Revolution ; if he did not trust all the 
promises of liberty to which it was 
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pledged, he was not less enthusiastic 
to effect the great social reformation 
it afforded—he wished for the triumph 
of liberal principles. He hoped, under 
his own auspices, no matter with what 
title or what rank, to terminate peace- 
ably and gloriously the tremendous 
struggle which had agitated the land. 
The efforts of the Vendéan party to 
enlist him in their cause were complete 
failures; while his own secret nego- 
ciations with the chiefs of that faction 
were eminently successful, and ended 
in a suspension of arms with respect 
to La Vendée and a great part of 
Brittany. Beyond the frontiers of 
France, with the exception of Prussia 
and Spain, all Europe was in arms 
against the Republic. Russia, it is true, 
had begun to exhibit symptoms of 
disaffection to the coalition: the defeat 
of his army at Zurich? inspired the 
Emperor Paul with sentiments of re- 
sentment towards all his allies, but in 
particular towards Austria; he had 
been persuaded that, if the Austrians 
had performed their duty, Suwarrow 
had never been defeated. It was in 
vain that England and Austria re- 
doubled their solicitations to the Em- 
peror, and bestowed innumerable 
marks of distinction on General Su- 
warrow—the first act of Paul was to 
despatch a secret envoy to Prussia, 
then neutral in the struggle—a step 
which the French minister at Berlin, 
M. Otto, wisely judged was a move- 
ment rather in favour of peace than of 
war. The neutrality of Prussia had 
long been regarded with suspicion by 
all the cabinets of the coalition ; and 
although M. Thiers expatiates freely 
on the grandeur of that position, which 
might impose its mediation between 
the belligerent parties, we can see 
nothing in the conduct of that cabinet 
but the commencement of the wily and 
changeful policy which, bent on views 
purely selfish, was destined, subse- 
quently, to inflict so many disasters on 
that ill-fated land. 

The principles of the French Revo- 
lution could never have been sincerely 
approved of nor adopted by Prussia ; 
they were diametrically opposed to the 
objects of her government, as they were 
to the wishes and inclinations of her 
people ; no feeling of cordiality existed 
between the two nations. Advantages 
might be reaped, it is true, by obser- 
ving a neutrality in the midst of Euro- 
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pean war; commercial prosperity 
might be fostered by such a“ course, 
but it should be at the sacrifice of 
principle, and at the hazard of a retri- 
bution which, one day or other, was cer- 
tain toarrive. Theimpulse to this paci- 
fic policy was first given by M. d’ Haug- 
wiz, a minister too much captivated 
by the charms of immediate prosperity 
to estimate the price it might cost here- 
after. Bonaparte, thoroughly informed 
by M, Otto on the situation of affairs, 
lost no time in opening relations with 
Frederick William, and dispatched 
Duroc to Berlin, on a special mission 
to compliment the king, and to assure 
him that the present condition of 
France was a return to a state of order 
and regularity, which only needed the 
efforts of Prussian mediation to termi- 
nate in a European peace. Talleyrand’s 
advent to power at the same moment, 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs, was 
admirably contrived to strengthen these 
opinions; such an appointment could 
only be acknowledged by the other ca- 
binets as an evidence of anti-republican 
sentiments. He was an aristocrat of 
the first water, distinguished by every 
trait which can reflect credit upon 
nobility ; nor was it possible to have 
chosen one more suitable to treat with 
foreign ministers than this gifted and 
conciliating personage. In the same 
spirit, another member of the French 
aristocracy, Beurnonville, was dis- 
patched to Berlin, as minister, to re- 
place M. Otto, who was merely a 
“ chargé-d’affaires.”” This officer had 
long been a prisoner in Austria, and 
there was a sort of sly compliment in 
their accrediting him to Prussia, be- 
tween which country and the former 
the same sentiment of dislike existed 
as in the time of Frederick the Great. 
The same tone of moderation and pru- 
dence pervaded all the foreign appoint- 
ments made at that moment by France; 
and although M. Thiers would have 
us see in these acts only the signs 
of a more liberal and enlightened 
policy—one which should impress 
Europe with the conviction that France 
was gradually returning to a state of 
permanence and good order, we can- 
not accept them but as evidences of 
the deep and artful system by which 
Bonaparte discouraged the Republicans 
at home, while he sought to strengthen 
his government by alliances abroad. 
Duroe’s mission at Berlin was com- 


pletely successful, and the rumours of 
a general peace already spread through- 
out the Continent. This impression 
was strengthened by an armistice con- 
cluded between the French and Aus- 
trian troops, at that moment assembled 
on the opposite banks of the Rhine. 

M. Thiers takes an able and states- 
man.-like view of the inestimable ad- 
vantages to a government which are 
conferred by the “ prestige” of success. 
The Directory were ever unfortunate 
in this respect ; their acts, even when 
fortunate, were viewed with suspicion 
and distrust; their weakness was a 
crime which could never be forgiven 
them; prudence was deemed pusilla- 
nimity ; resolution stigmatized as 
rashness; and even victory, which con- 
ferred glory upon others, reflected no 
lustre upon them. Not so with Bona- 
parte, his name was too long associated 
with success not to make every act an 
anticipation of it ; already his financial 
system exceeded the most sanguine ex- 
pectations ; all the benefits already ac- 
complished were not only acknowledged 
for themselves, but accepted as gua- 
rantees for the future; and but one 
rumour ran through Paris—it was, 
that he, whose glory as a general sur- 
passed all others of the day, was no 
less great in peace than in war. Every 
one who had access to him, no matter 
specially devoted their desire and talents 
on what subjects, to which they had spe- 
retired with the same conviction of his 
vast knowledge and intelligence. It 
was but a month since he assumed the 
direction of affairs, and already his 
name was in every mouth ; nor was it 
the masses alone who repeated his 
praises ; his sincerest admirers, were 
such men as Talleyrand, Regnault de 
Saint-Jean-d’ Angely, Roederer, Bou- 
lay (de la Meurthe), Defermon, Réal, 
Dufresne, &c. 

All parties looked up to him; the 
Revolutionists regarded him as the 
general who should repel foreign ag- 
gression ; the Royalists accepted him 
as their safe-guard against anarchy ; 
so completely and universally was his 
superiority acknowledged, that even 
the power of his dictatorship inspired 
no reproach of tyranny, nor suggested 
any comparison with those who had 
wielded similar power in other lands. 
Meanwhile, M. Sieyés occupied himself 
on the construction of his new consti- 
tution, which he endeavoured to mode 
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upon a compromise between his insti- 
tutions of royalty and democracy, and, 
while taking every precaution against 
prerogative, toguard the nationagainst 
the danger of an unlimited exercise of 
power—a misfortune they had so se- 
verely suffered from. Now, for the 
first time, was heard the phrase—re- 
presentative government. M. Sieyés’ 
system originated in a maxim which he 
invented for the occasion, ** Confidence 
must come from below—power from 
above.” It resolved itself into this: 
he reduced the electoral power to a 
choice of certain candidates, who 
should fill the offices of an administra- 
tion or the executive ; this seemed to 
answer the first portion of his maxim, 
‘“* Confidence must come from below :” 
let us now see how he explains the ex- 
istence of “ power from above ;” and 
this was done by conferring upon 
the senate the highest patronage, above 
which a single power alone was to 
exist, to be called the Grand Elector, 
whose whole function was the nomina- 
tion of two individuals, the Consul of 
Peace, and the Consul of War: by 
them the ministers were to be named, 
who, in turn, appointed their own 
subordinates. The senators were to 
enjoy a revenue of a hundred thousand 
livres ; the Grand Elector, the muni- 
ficent salary of six millions ; but in 
him was to be represented the entire 
republic, and through him were to be 
exhibited, to the rest of Europe, the 
pomp and magnificence of France. 
This legislative assembly, this senate, 
and this Grand Elector, were in reality, 
neither more nor less than a Lower 
House—a Chamber of Peers, and the 
King—the whole based upon a species 
of universal suffrage, but with such re- 
strictions, that democracy, aristocracy, 
and royalty were all admitted, asit were, 
in fetters, into this new constitution. 
Universal suffrage was little better 
than a name, inasmuch asthe electoral 
power became filtered through many 
gradations before it centered in that 
circle of candidates, who were eligible 
to high office. The legislative body 
was a House of Commons, in which the 
initiative of every measure was discuss- 
ed, leaving to the senate the privilege 
of a veto, while the Grand Elector had 
in reality the position of a limited mo- 
narchy in a constitution, whose anta- 
gonist forces were so arranged, as to 
neutralize and annul every attempt at 
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individual power ; and, while providing 
for security, to render government in- 
operative. To confer power on indi- 
viduals, elected by the common will, 
and to restrain its exercise by checks 
inconsistent with enlarged principles of 
government, is to defeat the object in 
view. In England the three estates of 
the realm are, when chosen, permitted 
to act freely and discretionally: one 
only condition is imposed, that they 
should work in concert. If the peerage 
by hereditary descent possess privileges 
independent of the nation, the people, 
by a direct choice of their own repre- 
sentatives, assert the expression of 
their own opinions in the Lower House 
of parliament, and impose upon the 
crown the necessity of choosing, as mi- 
nisters, such as possess in the highest 
degree the: confidence of the public. 
This element, the admission of public 
opinion, of which a free and enlight- 
ened press is the true exponent, entered 
not into the constitution of M. Sieyés; 
but this very element, ten years of pub- 
lic tumult had terrified him from 
adopting. After all, as M. Thiers epi- 
gramatically expresses it, “ You may 
improvise a despotism—you can never 
improvise an aristocracy.” The en- 
joyment of civil liberty for centuries, 
has fashioned our institutions into their 
present condition; but a peerage, 
whose functions require the union of 
conservatism with progress, can never 
be the work of aday. The plan of M. 
Sieyés was, however, most popular— 
the GrandElector alone met no favour 
among those who could not imagine 
a magistracy endowed with a single 
privilege of choosing the superior 
agents of government; in fact, the 
office became unpopular from its un- 
suitability to him whom all destined to 
occupy it. Bonaparte should not per- 
form a part of mock power, and many 
were mean enough to suppose that, in 
the invention of such a functionary, 
Sieyés was anxious to reserve the dig- 
nity for himself, by purposely unfitting 
it for his illustrious colleague, while 
others suggested that he destined the 
position to General Bonaparte, as one 
which should limit the exercise of his 
power within bounds the narrowest 
and most restricted. All the partizans 
of Bonaparte were loud in their invec- 
tives against the plan, and, among these, 
Lucien was most inveterate. These 
rumours at last reached Bonaparte 
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himself, and although for a time he 
withstood their influence, they at length 
had the effect of irritating him, and 
arraying him amongst the enemies of 
the new constitution. 

Through the instrumentality of Tal- 
leyrand and M. Reederer, an interview 
between Bonaparte and Sieyés was ar- 
ranged—but so far from contributing 
to a better understanding, they parted 
with mutual sentiments of of disesteem 
and dislike. Many plans were suggested 
by the friends of both, to accommo- 
date matters between them, but in 
vain ; it was proposed that the Grand 
Elector, who should name the two con- 
suls of peace and war, should himself 
assist in the deliberations, and pro- 
nounce upon them; but this was not 
enough for Bonaparte, and was too 
much for Sieyés. ‘It is the old mo- 
narchy,” said he, “ you would bring 
back ; a nd I will have none of it.” A 
second interview terminated more for- 
tunately—both parties abated some- 
what of their convicti Sieyés was 
more moderate, Bonaparte less ex- 
acting. 

With some slight modifications the 
constitution was adopted. The Grand 
Elector alone, Bonaparte, opposed it 
with all his ability; its analogy with the 
British monarchy, far from conciliating 
his prejudices but excited his antipa- 
thy. The wealthy indolence of such a 
position he assailed with every weapon 
of his sarcasm. 


“‘ Had he,” says his historian, ‘‘ had 
he but felt the wholesome influence of a 
restricted power, he never had been be- 
trayed into that extravagant exercise of 
his will, and his sceptre and his sword 
would have graced his hands at the hour 
of his death. *‘ Your Grand Elector,’ said 
he to M. Sieyés, ‘is only a King Log, 
and the days of such monarchs are gone 
by. What man of heart or soul would 
submit to such a part at the price of six 
millions for an income and the Tuileries 
for a residence! What! appoint the 
officers of a government, and yet be 
nothing in the administration! And 
you think by this to reduce your Grand 
Elector to a position of inefficienc y.. 
I were in his office, I would do exactly 
as I pleased. I would say to the consuls 
of peace and war—appoint such a man, 
or do such a measure—if you refuse, I 
dismiss you. I should soon make them 
move at my will; I would be the master 
at all events.’” 


Such in fact was true, and such 
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would a limited monarchy ever become 
without the pressure of public opinion. 
The office of Grand Elector was aban- 
doned—less, however, from the power- 
ful sarcasms of the young general than 
from the pressure of present necessity. 
The times required adictator ; nothing 
short of absolute power would have 
sufficed for the emergency. There was 
another part of M. Sieyés’ plan, which 
Bonaparte still more resolutely rejec- 
ted—the power of the senate to elect 
into its body any one whose services 
should have rendered him eligible to 
such distinction ; the ambitious general 
could not endure the thought of being 
buried alive within such a body, with 
a pension of twenty-five thousand 
francs a year. This proposition he 
thwarted, and at last succeeded in 
establishing a government, in which a 
first consul had the supreme direction 
of affairs—the patronage of every mem- 
ber of the administration—of every 
office, down to the prefect’s and sub- 
prefect’s ; even the judges were to be 
named by him, but, once appointed, 
they could not be removed. The other 
two consuls were to assist in his 
deliberations, but without any power 
of restraining or controlling ; one only 
check on the perpetual exercise of such 
a dictatorship was carried by Sieyés— 
should the first consul either retire or 
cease his functions from any other 
cause, he became a_ senator, ex- 
officio ; and, consequently, excluded 
from all future exercise of power. 
The other consuls, not having exer- 
cised supreme power, were left at 
liberty to become senators or not, as 
they pleased. The first consul was to 
have a salary of five hundred thousand 
francs ; the two others, an hundred 
and fifty thousand each. All should 
inhabit the Tuileries, and enjoy the 
honour of a consular guard. Such 
were the principal features of the ce- 
lebrated constitution of the year VIIT. 
and such the germs of a system not 
tending to aristocracy, but actually 
proclaiming a despotism. 

This constitution established, be- 
sides personal liberty, ministerial res- 
ponsibility, and pensions to the widows 
and children of the soldiers of the 
state, the principle of a national re- 
compense to all who had _ rendered 
important service to their country ; 
an enactment which was a return to the 
old practices of the monarchy, and 
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established in reality the creation of a 
privileged class—a new nobility. This 
was the origin of an institution des- 
tined to become afterwards so distin- 
guished—that of the Legion of Honour. 

M. Thiers pays a just tribute to the 
legislative capacity of M. Sieyés, by 
remarking that every portion of the 
revolutionary enactments which has 
resisted the ravages of time, and whose 
utility is acknowledged in our day, was 
of his devising. The constitution was 
adopted on the 15th December, 1799, 
Sieyés retiring from the consulship, 
in which he was replaced by Cam- 
bacérés—Lebrun succeeding Roger 
Ducos. 

The first acts of the Consulate were 
those of especial favour towards the 
followers of the monarchy; the sen- 
tences of banishment were revoked, 
and a simple surveillance of the police 
substitutedin their place. The Roman 
Catholic religion, so outraged and in- 
sulted during the progress of the Re- 
volution, was again taken into favour, 
and the funeral honours bestowed on 
Pius VI., whose remains, up to that 
moment, had continued without the 
honours of sepulture, and were now 
consigned to the tomb withevery pomp 
and distinction: such were the evi- 
dences of an altered policy—such the 
signs of a new and very different go- 
vernment. It needed all Bonaparte’s 
power to have ventured successfully 
on such a course ; but in the strength 
of his convictions, and his self-confi- 
dence lay his ability to act; besides 
that he himself afforded a noble in- 
stance of an oblivion of all party spirit, 
by promoting tothe command of the 
army of Holland, Augereau, whose 
conduct on the 18th Brumaire had 
deeply offended him, 

La Vendée was his first care; the 
disturbances of the south not only 
afforded an opportunity to all the ene- 
mies of France beyond the frontier to 
inflict injuries the deepest and most 
lasting, but a civil war in itself was a 
kind of dishonour to a government 
which affected to be based on the 
strength of popular opinion. To crush 
this insurrection, Bonaparte decided 
on “ no little war ;” a force of sixty 
thousand men, under General Brune 
were dispatched thither; and while 
thus proceeding with energy against 
internal enemies, he resolved upon a 
course of equal vigour with respect to 
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Austria and Great Britain—the most 
determined of all the foes of the Re- 
public. His first care was to accredit 
ministers to every court of Europe, 
and propose peace on such grounds, 
that, on their refusal, he might sustain 
a war with all the force of public opi- 
nioninhis favour. To Berlin, Madrid, 
and Copenhagen, his ambassadors were 
sent, charged with every flattery which 
should induce those courts to friendly 
relations with France. With respect to 
England and Austria, his line of acting 
was different ; and here we may re- 
mark, how little real disposition for 
peace dictated the proceedings of the 
First Consul. He accredited no spe- 
cial minister to these courts; he at- 
tempted no negociations to consider 
difficulties, or resolve questionable 
points of policy, but with his own 
hand wrote two letters to the Sove- 
reigns—letters whose spirit, it was easy 
to see, was dictated by a readiness to 
adopt the consequences of refusal, 
rather than any wish to meet a willing 
acceptance. 

It is worthy of remark, how, in 
each of these letters, the writer places 
himself on terms of perfect equality to 
treat with the powerful sovereigns he 
addresses ; there is no effort at con- 
cealment, no subterfuge, but a proud 
avowal of his high position, and the 
powers he possessed to negociate with 
Europe. The very assertion of this 
power was pleasing to France; ha- 
rassed and worn out by years of anarchy 
and popular commotion, men were 
anxious for repose, and rejoiced to see 
that the strong hand at last had seized 
the reins of government. 

The first deliberations of the Tri- 
bunal gave evidences of a spirit of op- 
position, which seriously offended the 
First Consul; these, however, were 
neither long-lived nor effective, nor 
did they turn him from that bold line 
of internal policy to which he had de- 
voted himself. His letter to the King 
of England was replied to at once in 
terms which put an end to all hopes of 
peace. M. Thiers is unjust enough to 
attribute the policy adopted by our 
country to personal feeling on the part 
of Mr. Pitt ; he asserts that this great 
man had made a war with France his 
mission, his glory, and the very foun- 
dation of his political existence, and 
concludes the observation by terming 
him a statesman unenlightened, though 
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powerful. However it may suit the 
prejudices and the passions of his coun- 
trymen to be told, that opposition to 
the course of anarchy, which had for 
ten years ravaged France, could only 
be entertained ongrounds as mean and 
insignificant as those, we, who have 
learned to estimate the Great Com- 
moner differently, who can recognize 
in his policy the profoundest political 
foresight, may afford to smile at cen- 
sure so ill bestowed. “ The reply of 
the British government reiterated,” 
says M- Thiers, “ the often-times told 
tale of republican outrage and aggres- 
sion—the ravages committed in Ger- 
many, Holland, Switzerland, and Italy, 
and avowed that the British govern- 
ment saw no prospect of a lasting or 
solid peace with France, save in a re- 
storation of the Bourbons.” It would 
be well to remind the author that, not 
many years after this memorable letter 
was written, when France was torn 
with dissension, agonized by internal 
enemies, trampled on by foes without, 
Talleyrand himself declared at the 
Congress of Vienna, that in return to 
legitimacy alone did he see a prospect 
for European peace, or permanent 
tranquillity for France. England, how- 
ever, did not make the restoration 
the sine qua non of a peace, but sug- 
gested that an approach to such a po- 
litical status as this would accomplish, 
was an essential condition. M. Thiers 
would have us believe that this docu- 
ment was unpopular in England: there 
never was an assertion so unsupported 
by fact ; the feeling of England was en- 
tirely with the minister—the declaration 
of the king, on opening parliament, 
was received with an enthusiasm of ap- 
plause, and the minority who opposed 
the address were as unpopular without 
as within the walls of parliament. 

Austria was more guarded, or less 
sincere in her reply. Meanwhile the 
debates in the English parliament 
were carriedon with the greatest acri- 
mony, and the allusion to the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, although only 
suggested by Pitt, was made the war- 
ery of the opposition. 

To believe M. Theirs, one should 
suppose that the long war, which 
England, in concert with her allies, 
sustained against France, contained a 
a humiliating history of defeat and 
disaster ; to understand his condem- 
nation of Mr. Pitt, and the chuckling 
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satisfaction with which he alludes to 
that minister, one must never have 
heard of the victories of the Penin- 
sula, nor the capitulation of Paris. 
The memory must be, indeed, short, 
that cannot retrace in the great events 
of the early part of the present cen- 
tury, facts which have established be- 
yond a cavil or a doubt, the justice 
and foresight of Pitt's views. 

He judged, and judged wisely, that 
a usurpation can only exist by en- 
listing in its cause the passions of the 
mass—that wanting in that great ele- 
ment of permanence, which hereditary 
monarchy possesses, it must environ 
itself with the halo of military glory, 
or the brilliant advantages of com- 
mercial prosperity. Conquest was 
necessary, indeed essential to Bona- 
parte’s political existence ; by it alone 
could he occupy the attention, and 
minister to the ambition of those great 
armies, which the Republic had called 
into the field, and by its successes only 
could be subjugated the spirit of in- 
ternal opposition to his government. 

His greatness was intimately allied 
with military glory. Itwas as ther Geat 
Captain he had won the suffrages of 
his country ; and the most successful 
efforts of his administration in peace 
could only be regarded as preparatives 
for war. To have concluded a peace 
with France in 1800, to have afforded 
time to the First Consul to ratify 
treaties with foreign powers, to have 
consolidated the great interests within 
the frontier, and made friends and 
allies beyond it, would have been the 
most fatal error a British minister 
could have committed. 

The forms of our deliberative as- 
sembly, permitting as they do the ut- 
most freedom of speech, afford M. 
Thiers many arguments on this head, 
of which he is not slow to avail him- 
self. The Fox party were, indeed, in 
favour of France; and such a cause, 
of course, presented its opportunity 
for alleging bigotry and intolerance 
against its opponents; but it were 
well to ask, how many of those now 
living in England, and who can look 
back upon the course of events, are 
disposed to agree with Pitt or his 
antagonist ?—where shall we find, 
amongst the Whig party, men bold 
enough to renounce the policy of the 
Great Commoner ?—or who is there 
who will stand forward and say, that 
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he is sorry the First Consul had not 
been suffered to pursue a career of 
universal dominicn, and that France 
was not made the mistress of the 
world ? 

It is not a little characteristic of 
the opening reign of the First Consul, 
that one of his earliest acts was the 
subjugation of the press; and M. 
Thiers himself, whose early career 
was as a writer for the newspapers, is 
the half-apologist for such a course. 
The editors were given to understand 
that all who published any articles 
reflecting on the constitution, the 
army, or the character of the allies of 
France, should have their papers sup- 
pressed ; ‘‘and this measure,” adds 
our author with an admirable “ nai- 
veté,” “which would appear so ex- 
traordinary now-a-days, was received 
without a murmur, and without as- 
tonishment ; for events have no other 
importance, than in the spirit which 
imposes them.” And within the same 
week that he thus assailed the very 
guardian of rational liberty, he pro- 
claimed to the army a mourning of 
ten days for the death of Washington. 

On the 19th of February he took 
possession of the Tuileries with all the 
pomp of a public entry; in the court 
of the palace he reviewed the troops, 
and in the great chamber of audience 
received the ministers of state and 
the great civil authorities; two days 
later he gave an audience to the diplo- 
matic corps, all the members of which 
were—right royally—afterwards pre- 
sented to Madame Bonaparte. 

** Well, Bourrienne,’ said the empe- 
ror, the day after he took possession 
of the “palace, “here we are in the 
Tuileries—let us_see now that we keep 
our ground.” 

From the very hour of his return 
from Egypt, it is easy to recognize 
in every act and word the resolve of 
one bent on attaining supreme power. 
The most distant allusions to a re- 
stricted exercise of government he 
resented as if personally directed 
against himself, nor could he brook the 
idea of any other accountability than 
might result from the success of his 
acts. 

M. Thiers opens his third book with 
an account of the Austrian campaigns 
of Ulm and Genoa, and probably his 
ability as a historian is no where more 
conspicuous than when exercised in 
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the. detail of military events. The 
lucid statements of geographical posi- 
tion—the brilliant narrative of stirring 
scenes, are unquestionably his “ forte,” 
and as a writer of the occurrences of 
a campaign, we know not his equal. 
His own habits of thought induce him 
to place a high estimate on the wonder- 
ful excellence of that “ coup-d’cil mi- 
litaire” which so distinguished Bona- 
parte, and the great general has at 
last met with a historian worthy to 
record his glorious achievements. It 
must not be supposed that he is either 
measured in his praises, or disposed to 
qualify his approval of the deeds of his 
countrymen, but there is less of * fan- 
faronade” and boasting than we 
usually find in the works of a French- 
man discussing the victories of France. 

The passage of the Alps by the 
French army is one of the most bril- 
liant portions of the volume, for while 
in every minor detail the most extreme 
accuracy prevails, the gorgeous pano- 
rama of the mighty host passes before 
the reader’s eye in all the pomp and 
panoply of war—the cannon dragged 
along by the foot soldiers—the cavalry 
dismounted, and tracking their perilous 
course on the very verge of precipices 
—the crash of military music, and the 
more deafening thunder of the distant 
avalanche—the wild bivouack amid the 
snows of this dreary region—are all 
painted in life-like colours. 

David has represented Bonaparte 
traversing the Alps on a prancing 
charger with flowing mane and eye of 
fire. The simple truth, if less pictu- 
resque, is more touching still. He 
ascended Saint Bernard mounted on a 
mule, wrapped in that memorable grey 
surtout so known in history, chatting 
ashe went familiarly with his guide, ask- 
ing him of his humble fortunes, and in- 
quiring of his made of life. The peasant 
told him all, even to his grief—that from 
poverty he was debarred from marry- 
ing a young girl of the valley. The 
general listened to these recitals with 
the indolent pleasure of a passing tra- 
veller, whose mind was burdened with 
no more weighty cares, and, when 
parting, gave him a letter to one of the 
commissaries of the army. What 
was his surprise to discover in the 
muffled traveller the Great Captain, and 
that the note contained an order for a 
sum of money ample enough to permit 
him to marry the girl of his choice! 
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This mountaineer bas lately died in 
his own country, the proprietor of the 
farm the conqueror of the world 
bestowed upon him. The First Consul 
halted some moments at the monastery, 
bestowed a magnificent present on the 
monks, and continued his journey. 

However unwillingly, we must pass 
over the animated descriptions of 
Monte-bello and Marengo, the latter, 
perhaps, the most spirit-stirring episode 
in the volumes before us. In less than 
a hundred days, a memorable term in 
Bonaparte’s life, the campaign was 
brought to its conclusion, and the 
empire of Austria subjugated before 
France. On the 24th June, he once 
more re-entered the Tuileries, sur- 
rounded by thousands, above whose 
heads were waving the banners taken 
from the enemy, and whose voices 
proclaimed him “the Hero of Ma- 
rengo.” 

We have said that our limits will 
not permit us to dwell on the narra- 
tive of those great events, which 
marked the early years of the Consu- 
late, and to the description of which, 
M. Thiers has contributed so much of 
research; our task must now bound 
itself to a mere passing allusion to the 
great men of that memorable period, 
and probably our author was never 
more happy, than in his description of 
some of these. The delineation of 
Fouché and Talleyrand is done in the 
best style. 


‘*Fouché,” says M. Thiers, ‘‘was a 
personage of intelligence and cunning, 
neither actually good nor bad, thoroughly 
conversant with mankind, especially with 
the worst, despising all alike, employing 
the police to foster disturbance, as well 
as to track its course, ready to bestow 
his patronage on any in want of it, and 
making friends for himself and the 
government in turn; he never exagge- 
rated a peril, and knew well how to dis- 
tinguish between a rash and dangerous 
man: he might have been a great 
minister had his sentiments been 
elevated, and if his calmness had any 
other source than utter indifference to 
good or evil, or his activity any nobler 
motive than the passion for meddling ; 
his countenance intelligent, but vulgar, 
was the index of the qualities of his 
heart and head. What a contrast to him 
was Talleyrand! Born of a high family 
he was originally destined for the pro- 
fession of arms, an accident condemned 
him to the priesthood; he had no taste 
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for his new calling, and successively 
changed from prelate to courtier—to 
revolutionist—to emigré—and, lastly, 
became the foreign minister of the 
Directory, some trace of each condition 
in life attaching to him as he went; for 
there was something of the bishop, of 
the grand seigneur, and of the Revolu- 
tionist always about him. Having no 
very settled opinions, he possessed a 
moderation which hated extravagance ; 
his agreeability was the result of a wit, 
pointed and delicate as Voltaire’s, con- 
veyed in language as pure, and even 
more polished : he could in turn become 
fascinating or disdainful, argumentative 
or indolent ; the most seductive of nego- 
ciators, but without a particle of per- 
sonal interest, and evenstill less of study 
or labour in his efforts ; his object was 
to please; in a word he was rather an 
ambassador than a minister, and there- 
fore well suited him whose agent he 
was. One merit he indeed possessed, he 
loved peace under the government of a 
master who gloried in war. He was 
gifted,” says M. Thiers, “ with a ‘pa- 
resse utile’ a happy phrase, of signal 
service to the First Consul, whose vehe- 
mence of speech and redundance were 
well controlled by the easy indolence 
of his polished associate.” 


In every respect he was the anti- 
thesis of Fouché, for although despis- 
ing the frivolous usages and worn-out 
characters of the old “regime,” he 
was attached to that form of govern- 
ment—always suggesting that no per- 
manent peace could be based on any 
other footing than that of a return to 
the usages of a monarchy ; and while 
Fouché warned the First Consul, in the 
name of the Revolution, not to move so 
fast, Talleyrand, in the name of 
Europe, advised him to move faster ; 
Bonaparte relished the coarse com- 
mon sense of the former, but he 
admired the graceful fascination of the 
latter still more; while he put no 
absolute trust in either one or the 
other. In Cambacérés alone he had 
perfect confidence, who united rare 
powers of judgment with an unbounded 
devotion to the First Consul. 

One word now on the members of 
his own family. He had four brothers: 
Joseph, Lucien, Louis, and Jerome. 
Of the latter we'shall speak hereafter ; 
at the time we mention, Joseph and 
Lucien were alone of any importance. 
Joseph, the eldest of the family, was 
married to the daughter of a rich 
merchant of Marseilles; he was mild 
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and agreeable in his manners, and his 
conversation was always more pleasing 
to his brother than that of any of the 
others. Lucien was a man of talent; 
but uncertain, restless, and impracti- 
cable—his ability never compensating 
for his total want of common-sense. 
Both had early conceived the most 
ambitious hopes from the proud posi- 
tion of the First Consul; and while 
openly suggesting that the present state 
of things was one of transition, ceased 
not to instil into the First Consul’s 
mind the misfortune of being married 
to a woman who had not given him an 
heir to his glory. Josephine had all 
the attractions, and all the demerits of 
her Creole origin—kind, good-hearted, 
frivolous, and vain; not handsome, 
but perfectly elegant ; endowed with 
a wonderful charm of manner, she 
possessed the art of pleasing to a 
degree ; her extravagance and her 
levity offended him deeply, and it cost 
him many a powerful effort to forgive 
such faults. In her heart she was a 
thorough Royalist, detesting the Jaco- 
bins, by whom she was hated in turn. 
All her predilections were in favour of 
the Bourbons, and she preferred to be 
surrounded by the insignificant mem- 
bers of their party to companionship 
with the proudest and most distin- 
guished chiefs of the Revolution. She 
would far rather have seen her husband 
the occupant of high office under the 
monarchy, than himself in the most 
exalted station ; besides she ever feared 
that if Bonaparte should mount the 
throne, it would not be her fortune to 
share his greatness. A prediction of 
her youth never left her mind—* You 
will enjoy the greatest of honours, but 
only for a brief space.” Already the 
fatal word “ divorce” had been whis- 
pered in her hearing ; and her life had 
been one of unceasing misery, if the 
very levity of her character had not 
saved her from deep reflection. 

The views of character here de- 
veloped, exhibit the shrewd perception 
of the author, whose main charac- 
teristic through life has been that fine 
appreciation of men, so essential to 
him who would work upon their 
passions or their prejudices. 

Such portions of his work demand 
unqualified praise. They evidence 
knowledge of the subject and skill in 
its treatment; but very differently 
would we esteem the general views he 
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occasionally takes of the condition of 
Europe regarding France, and still 
less are we disposed to afford him our 
confidence when England is the sub- 
ject of his pen. 

His estimate of Pitt is utterly 
unworthy of him. The old rancour of 
the Napoleonist has blinded his judg- 
ment to the great merits of that emi- 
nent man. In asserting, alone and single 
handed, the opposition of England 
to the aggressive despotism of France, 
M. Thiers will recognise nothing but 
paltry personal motives, and the pre- 
judices of one early interested in the 
defence of an aristocracy. Such 
ignorance was pardonable, perhaps, at 
the time when the events were occur- 
ing—in any case, it suited Bonaparte’s 
purpose to represent the British mi- 
nister in such a light before France— 
but does it become the enlightened 
statesman of the nineteenth century to 
accuse the Great Commoner of such 
views? Or are we to be told that the 
war with France did not enlist the 
sympathies and animate’ the hearts of 
the whole British nation? 

M. Thiers would have us think 
that the stability of the government 
of the Consulate, its firmness and its 
moderation, were the reason of the 
neutrality observed by some, and the 
close alliances formed by others of the 
continental countries with France, 
and insinuates that England alone, 
animated by motives of aggrandize- 
ment and self-interest, continued the 
war with the Republic; but was it 
affection for France that made hum- 
bled and vanquished Austria her ally ? 
Was it attachment to revolutionary 
doctrines that brought monarchical 
Prussia into the league? Was it any 
thing, save the offended pride of a 
weak and intemperate monarch, that 
rendered Russia her friend? And 
if England alone resisted, when dis- 
couragement and defeat had hum- 
bled the whole world, is her cause to 
be stigmatized, and her motives im- 
pugned? 

The same tone of detraction and 
unfairness he has bestowed on Pitt, 
he subsequently exhibits when speak- 
ing of Nelson. This we were scarcely 
prepared for ; nor did we expect that 
our great hero would have been cha- 
racterized by such epithets as “bizarre 
et violent.” The portrait was, how- 
ever, “painted to order”—the sensi- 
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bilities of “ Young France" were to be 
courted, and the glories of M. de 
Joinville were to suffer no unhappy 
comparisons with the conqueror of 
the Nile and Trafalgar. A French- 
man never forgives! Aboukir and 
Waterloo are as fresh in the memory 
of the beaten as in the very hour of de- 
feat ; and although we have no desire 
to quarrel with such traits of memory, 
we deem it only fair they should not 
suggest reasons for unwarrantable as- 
sertion and falsehood. 

Such, however, is the whole narra- 
tive of the attack on Copenhagen ; 
every sentence contains an untruth di- 
rect or insinuated, He glosses over 
the fact, that it was from the conti- 
nued fire of vessels that had struck, 
that Nelson declared he would blow up 
his prizes if they did not cease firing, 
and gives us to suppose that the nego- 
ciation with the crown prince had a 
different character from the offer of 
armistice made by the victor to the 
vanquished. In the same way, but 
with even more hardihood, he asserts 
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that the loss of the English in the en- 
gagement equalled that of the Danes, 
that of the latter having been more 
than three to one, although from the 
nature of their defences and shore-bat- 
teries, they enjoyed considerable op- 
portunities of safety. A statement so 
false and so ungenerous may serve the 
purpose of one who would buy his 
advent to power by ministering to 
the jealous rancour of a war-party in 
France, but must always remain a blot 
on the character of a historian; and 
although it is advisable to mark such 
passages, and expose their falsehood, 
we, in England, can afford to suffer 
such animadversions, when the cha- 
racter assailed is Lord Nelson, and 
the assailant is M. Thiers. 

The volume concludes with an ac- 
count of the death of the Emperor 
Paul, and the opening of the negocia- 
tions for peace between France and 
England. And here we shall leave 
the subject, to return to it whenever 
the subsequent volumes shall afford us 
the opportunity. 





